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THE OLD PAGAN CIVILIZATIONS. 


ih. 


ANCIENT RELIGIONS: 
EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, BABYLONIAN, AND PERSIAN. 


T is my object in this book on the old Pagan 
civilizations to present the salient points only, 
since an exhaustive work is impossible within the 
limits of a single volume. The practical end which 
I have in view is to collate a sufficient number of 
acknowledged facts from which to draw sound infer- 
ences in reference to the progress of the human race, 
and the comparative welfare of nations in ancient 
and modern times. 

The first inquiry we naturally make is in regard 
to the various religious systems which were accepted 
by the ancient nations, since religion, in some form 
or other, is the most universal of institutions, and has 
had the earliest and the greatest influence on the con- 
dition and life of peoples—that is to say, on their 
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civilizations —in every period of the world. And, 
necessarily, considering what is the object in religion, 
when we undertake to examine any particular form 
of it which has obtained among any people or at any 
period of time, we must ask, How far did its priests 
and sages teach exalted ideas of Deity, of the soul, 
and of immortality? How far did they arrive at 
lofty and immutable principles of morality? How 
far did religion, such as was taught, practically affect 
the lives of those who professed it, and lead them to 
just and reasonable treatment of one another, or to 
holy contemplation, or noble deeds, or sublime repose 
in anticipation of a higher and endless life? And 
how did the various religions compare with what 
we believe to be the true religion — Christianity — in 
its pure and ennobling truths, its inspiring promises, 
and its quiet influence in changing and developing 
character ? 

I assume that there is no such thing as a progres- 
sive Christianity, except in so far as mankind grow 
in the realization of its lofty principles; that there 
has not been and will not be any improvement on 
the ethics and spiritual truths revealed by Jesus the 
Christ, but that they will remain forever the stand- 
ard of faith and practice. Y assume also that Chris- 
tianity has elements which are not to be found in 


any other religion, — such as original teachings, divine 
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revelations, and sublime truths. I know it is the 
fashion with many thinkers to maintain that improve- 
ments on the Christian system are both possible and 
probable, and that there is scarcely a truth which 
Christ and his apostles declared which cannot be 
found in some other ancient religion, when divested 
of the errors there incorporated with it. This notion I 
repudiate. I believe that systems of religion are per- 
fect or imperfect, true or false, just so far as they agree 
or disagree with Christianity ; and that to the end of 
time all systems are to be measured by the Christian 
standard, and not Christianity by any other system. 
The oldest religion of which we have clear and au- 
thentic account is probably the pure monotheism held 
by the Jews. Some nations have claimed a higher anti- 
quity for their religion — like the Egyptians and Chinese 
—than that which the sacred writings of the He- 
brews show to have been communicated to Abraham, 
and to earlier men of God treated of in those Scrip- 
tures; but their claims are not entitled to our full 
credence. We are in doubt about them. The origin 
of religions is enshrouded in mystical darkness, and 
is a mere speculation. Authentic history does not 
go back far enough to settle this point. The primi- 
tive religion of mankind I believe to have been re- 
vealed to inspired men, who, like Shem, walked with 
God. Adam, in paradise, knew who God was, for he 
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heard His voice; and so did Enoch and Noah, and, 
more clearly than all, Abraham. They believed in a 
personal God, maker of heaven and earth, infinite 
in power, supreme in goodness, without beginning and 
without end, who exercises a providential oversight 
of the world which he made. 

It is certainly not unreasonable to claim the greatest 
purity and loftiness in the monotheistic faith of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, as handed down to his children by 
Abraham, over that of all other founders of ancient 
religious systems, not only since that faith was, as we 
believe, supernaturally communicated, but since the 
fruit of that stock, especially in its Christian develop- 
ment, is superior to all others. This sublime mono- 
theism was ever maintained by the Hebrew race, in 
all their wanderings, misfortunes, and triumphs, except 
on occasions when they partially adopted the gods 
of those nations with whom they came in contact, 
and by whom they were corrupted or enslaved. 

But it is not my purpose to discuss the religion of 
the Jews in this connection, since it is treated in 
other volumes of this series, and since everybody has 
access to the Bible, the earlier portions of which give 
the true account not only of the Hebrews and their 
special progenitor Abraham, but of the origin of the 
earth and of mankind; and most intelligent persons 
are familiar with its details. 
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I begin my description of ancient religions with 
those systems with which the Jews were more or less 
familiar, and by which they were more or less influ- 
enced. And whether these religions were, as I think, 
themselves corrupted forms of the primitive revelation 
to primitive man, or, as is held by some philosophers 
of to-day, natural developments out of an original 
worship of the powers of Nature, of ghosts of an- 
cestral heroes, of tutelar deities of household, family, 
tribe, nation, and so forth, it will not affect their re- 
lation to my plan of considering this background of 
history in its effects upon modern times, through 
Judaism and Christianity. 


The first which naturally claims our attention is 
the religion of ancient Egypt. But I can show only 
the main features and characteristics of this form of 
paganism, avoiding the complications of their system 
and their perplexing names as much as possible. I 
wish to present what is ascertained and intelligible 
rather than what is ingenious and obscure. 

The religion of Egypt is very old, — how old we can- 
not tell with certainty. We know that it existed be- 
fore Abraham, and with but few changes, for at least 
two thousand years. Mariette places the era of the 
first Egyptian dynasty under Menes at 5004 B.c. It 
is supposed that the earliest form of the Egyptian re- 
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ligion was monotheistic, such as was known later, how- 
ever, only to a few of the higher priesthood. What 
the esoteric wisdom really was we can only conjec- 
ture, since there are no sacred books or writings that 
have come down to us, like the Indian Vegas and the 
Persian Zend-avesta. Herodotus affirms that he knew 
the mysteries, but he did not reveal them. 

But monotheism was lost sight of in Egypt at an 
earlier period than the beginning of authentic history. 
It is the fate of all institutions to become corrupt, and 
this is particularly true of religious systems. The 
reason of this is not difficult to explain. The Bible 
and human experience fully exhibit the course of this 
degradation. Hence, before Abraham’s visit to Egypt 
the religion of that land had degenerated into a gross 
and complicated polytheism, which it was apparently 
for the interest of the priesthood to perpetuate. 

The Egyptian religion was the worship of the powers 
of Nature, —- the sun, the moon, the planets, the air, the 
storm, light, fire, the clouds, the rivers, the lightning, 
all of which were supposed to exercise a mysterious 
influence over human destiny. There was doubtless 
an indefinite sense of awe in view of the wonders of 
the material universe, extending to a vague fear of 
some almighty supremacy over all that could be seen 
or known. To these powers of Nature the Egyptians 
gave names, and made them divinities. 
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The Egyptian polytheism was complex and even con- 
tradictory. What it lost in logical sequence it gained 
in variety. Wilkinson enumerates seventy-three prin- 
cipal divinities, and Birch sixty-three; but there were 
some hundreds of lesser gods, discharging peculiar 
functions and presiding over different localities. Every 
town had its guardian deity, to whom prayers or sacri- 
fices were offered by the priests. The more compli- 
cated the religious rites the more firmly cemented 
was the power of the priestly caste, and the more 
indispensable were priestly services for the offerings 
and propitiations. 

Of these Egyptian deities there were eight of the 
first rank; but the list of them differs according to 
different writers, since in the great cities different 
deities were worshipped. These were Ammon — the 
concealed god,—the sovereign over all (correspond- 
ing to the Jupiter of the Romans), whose sacred city 
was Thebes. At a later date this god was identified 
with Ammon Ra, the physical sun. Ra was the sun- 
god, especially worshipped at Heliopolis,—the sym- 
bol of light and heat. Kneph was the spirit of God 
moving over the face of the waters, whose principal 
seat of worship was in Upper Egypt. Phtha was 
a sort of artisan god, who made the sun, moon, and 
the earth, “the father of beginnings;” his sign was 


the scarabeus, or beetle, and his patron city was Mem- 
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phis. Khem was the generative principle presiding 
over the vegetable world, —the giver of fertility and 
lord of the harvest. These deities are supposed to 
have represented spirit passing into matter and form, 
—a process of divine incarnation. 

But the most popular deity was Osiris. His image 
is found standing on the oldest monument, a form 
of Ra, the light of the lower world, and king and 
judge of Hades. His worship was universal through- 
out Egypt, but his chief temples were at Abydos and 
Phile. He was regarded as mild, beneficent, and good. 
In opposition to him were Set, malignant and evil, and 
Bes, the god of death. Isis, the wife and sister of 
Osiris, was a sort of sun goddess, representing the 
productive power of Nature. Khons was the moon 
god. Maut, the consort of Ammon, represented Na- 
ture. Sati, the wife of Kneph, bore a resemblance to 
Juno. Nut was the goddess of the firmament; Ma 
was the goddess gf truth; Horus was the mediator 
between creation and destruction. 

‘ But in spite of the multiplicity of deities, the Egyp- 
tian worship centred in some form upon heat or fire, 
generally the sun, the most powerful and brilliant of 
the forces of Nature. Among all the ancient pagan 
nations the sun, the moon, and the planets, under 
different names, whether impersonated or not, were 
the principal objects of worship for the people. To 
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these temples were erected, statues raised, and sac- 
rifices made. 

-No ancient nation was more devout, or more con- 
stant to the service of its gods, than were the Egyptians ; 
and hence, being superstitious, they were pre-eminently 
under the control of priests, as the people were in 
India. We see, chiefly in India and Egypt, the power 
of caste, — tyrannical, exclusive, and pretentious, —and 
powerful in proportion to the belief in a future state. 
Take away the belief in future existence and future 
rewards and punishments, and there is not much re- 
ligion left. There may be philosophy and morality, 
but not religion, which is based on the fear and love 
of God, and the destiny of the soul after death. Saint 
Augustine, in his “City of God,” his greatest work, 
ridicules all gods who are not able to save the soul, 
and all religions where future existence is not recog- 
nized as the most important thing which can occupy 
the mind of man. 

We cannot then utterly despise the religion of 
Egypt, in spite of the absurdities mingled with it, — 
the multiplicity of gods and the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, — since it included a distinct recognition of 
a future state of rewards and punishments “ accord- 
ing to the deeds done in the body.” On this belief 
rested the power of the priests, who were supposed to 
intercede with the deities, and who alone were ap- 
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pointed to offer to them sacrifices, in order to gain 
their favor or deprecate their wrath. The idea of 
death and judgment was ever present to the thoughts 
of the Egyptians, from the highest to the lowest, and 
must have modified their conduct, stimulating them 
to virtue, and restraining them from vice; for virtue 
and vice are not revelations,—-they are instincts 
implanted in the soul, No ancient teacher enjoined 
the duties based on an immutable morality with more 
force than Confucius, Buddha, and Epictetus. Who 
in any land or age has ignored the duties of filial 
obedience, respect to rulers, kindness to the miserable, 
protection to the weak, honesty, benevolence, sincerity, 
and truthfulness? With the discharge of these duties, 
written on the heart, have been associated the favor of 
the gods, and happiness in the future world, whatever 
errors may have crept into theological dogmas and 
speculations. 

Believing then in a future state, where sin would 
be punished and virtue rewarded, and believing in it 
firmly and piously, the ancient Egyptians were a peace- 
ful and comparatively moral people. All writers admit 
their industry, their simplicity of life, their respect 
for law, their loyalty to priests and rulers. Hence 
there was permanence to their institutions, for rapine, 
violence, and revolution were rare. They were not 


warlike, although often engaged in war by the com- 
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mand of ambitious kings. Generally the policy of 
their government was conservative and pacific. Mili- 
tary ambition and thirst for foreign conquest were 
not the peculiar sins of Egyptian kings; they sought 
rather to develop national industries and resources. 
The oceupation of the people was in agriculture and 
the useful arts, which last they carried to considera- 
ble perfection, especially in the working of metals, 
textile fabrics, and ornamental jewelry. Their grand 
monuments were not triumphal arches, but temples 
and mausoleums. Even the pyramids may have been 
built to preserve the bodies of kings until the soul 
should be acquitted or condemned, and therefore more 
religious in their uses than as mere emblems of pride 
and power; and when monuments were erected to 
perpetuate the fame of princes, their supreme design 
was to receive the engraven memorials of the virtu- 
ous deeds of kings as fathers of the people. 

The priests, whose business it was to perform re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies to the various gods of the 
Egyptians, were extremely numerous. They held the 
highest social rank, and were exempt from taxes. They 
were clothed in white linen, which was kept scrupu- 
lously clean. They washed their whole bodies twice 
a day; they shaved the head, and wore no beard. 
They practised circumcision, which rite was of ex- 
treme antiquity, existing in Egypt two thousand four 
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hundred years before Christ, and at least four hun- 
dred years before Abraham, and has been found among 
primitive peoples all over the world. They did not 
make a show of sanctity, nor were they ascetic like 
the Brahmans. They were married, and were allowed 
to drink wine and to eat meat, but not fish nor 
beans, which disturbed digestion. The son of a priest 
was generally a priest also. There were grades of rank 
among the priesthood; but not more so than in the 
Roman Catholic Church. The high-priest was a great 
dignitary, and generally belonged to the royal family. 
The king himself was a priest. 

The Egyptian ritual of worship was the most com- 
plicated of all rituals, and their literature and phi- 
losophy were only branches of theology. “ Religious 
observances,” says Freeman Clarke, “ were so numerous 
and so imperative that the most common labors of daily 
life could not be performed without a perpetual ref- 
erence to some priestly regulation.” There were more 
religious festivals than among any other ancient na- 
tion. The land was covered with temples; and every 
temple consecrated to a single divinity, to whom some 
animal was sacred, supported a large body of priests. 
The authorities on Egyptian history, especially Wil- 
kinson, speak highly, on the whole, of the morals of 
the priesthood, and of their arduous and gloomy life 


of superintending ceremonies, sacrifices, processions, 
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and funerals. Their life was so full of minute 
duties and restrictions that they rarely appeared in 
public, and their aspect as well as influence was 
austere and sacerdotal. 

One of the most distinctive features of the Egyptian 
religion was the idea of the transmigration of souls, — 
that when men die, their souls reappear on earth in 
various animals, in expiation of their sins. Osiris was 
the god before whose tribunal all departed spirits ap- 
peared to be judged. If evil preponderated in their 
lives, their souls passed into a long series of animals 
until their sins were expiated, when the purified souls, 
after thousands of years perhaps, passed into their old 
bodies. Hence it was the great object of the Egyp- 
tians to preserve their mortal bodies after death, and 
thus arose the custom of embalming them. It is 
difficult to compute the number of mummies that 
have been found in Egypt. If a man was wealthy, it 
cost his family as much as one thousand dollars to 
embalm his body suitably to his rank. The embalmed 
bodies of kings were preserved in marble sarcophagi, 
and hidden in gigantic monuments. 

The most repulsive thing in the Egyptian religion 
was animal-worship. To each deity some animal was 
sacred. Thus Apis, the sacred bull of Memphis, was 
the representative of Osiris; the cow was sacred to 
Isis, and to Athor her mother. Sheep were sacred 
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to Kneph, as well as the asp. Hawks were sacred to 
Ra; lions were emblems of Horus, wolves of Anubis, 
hippopotami of Set. Each town was jealous of the 
honor of its special favorites among the gods. 

“The worst form of this animal worship,” says 
Rawlinson, “was the belief that a deity absolutely 
became incarnate in an individual animal, and so re- 
mained until the animal's death. Such were the Apis 
bulls, of which a succession was maintained at Memphis 
in the temple of Phtha, or, according to others, of 
Osiris. These beasts, maintained at the cost of the 
priestly communities in the great temples of their re- 
spective cities, were perpetually adored and prayed to 
by thousands during their lives, and at their deaths 
were entombed with the utmost care in huge sarco- 
phagi, while all Egypt went into mourning on their 
decease.” 

Such was the religion of Egypt as known to the 
Jews, —a complicated polytheism, embracing the wor- 
ship of animals as well as the powers of Nature; the 
belief in the transmigration of souls, and a sacerdotal- 
ism which carried ritualistic ceremonies to the greatest 
extent known to antiquity, combined with the exal- 
tation of the priesthood to such a degree as to make 
priests the real rulers of the land, reminding us of the 
spiritual despotism of the Middle Ages. The priests 
of Egypt ruled by appealing to the fears of men, 
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thus favoring a degrading superstition. How far they 
taught that the various objects of worship were sym- 
bols merely of a supreme power, which they them- 
selves perhaps accepted in their esoteric schools, we 
do not know. But the priests believed in a future 
state of rewards and punishments, and thus recognized 
the soul to be of more importance than the material 
body, and made its welfare paramount over all other 
interests. This recognition doubtless contributed to 
elevate the morals of the people, and to make them 
religious, despite their false and degraded views of 
God, and their disgusting superstitions. 

The Jews could not have lived in Egypt four hun- 
dred years without being influenced by the popular 
belief. Hence in the wilderness, and in the days of 
kingly rule, the tendency to animal worship in the 
shape of the golden calves, their love of ritualistic 
observances, and their easy submission to the rule of 
priests. In one very important thing, however, the 
Jews escaped a degrading superstition, — that of the 
transmigration of souls; and it was perhaps the ab- 
horrence by Moses of this belief that made him so re- 
markably silent as to a future state. It is seemingly 
ignored in the Old Testament, and hence many have 
been led to suppose that the Jews did not believe in it. 
Certainly the most cultivated and aristocratic sect — 
the Sadducees — repudiated it altogether; while the 
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Pharisees held to it. They, however, were products 
of a later age, and had learned many things — good 
and bad — from surrounding nations or in their cap- 
tivities, which Moses did not attempt to teach the 
simple souls that escaped from Egypt. 


Of the other religions with which the Jews came 
in contact, and which more or less were in conflict 
with their own monotheistic belief, very little is defi- 
nitely known, since their sacred books, if they had 
any, have not come down to us. Our knowledge is 
mostly confined to monuments, on which the names 
of their deities are inscribed, the animals which they 
worshipped, symbolic of the powers of Nature, and 
the kings and priests who officiated in religious cere- 
monies. From these we learn or infer that among 
the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Phcenicians religion 
was polytheistic, but without so complicated or highly 
organized a system as prevailed in Egypt. Only about 
twenty deities are alluded to in the monumental rec- 
ords of either nation, and they are supposed to have 
represented the sun, the moon, the stars, and va- 
rious other powers, to which were delegated by the 
unseen and occult supreme deity the oversight of this 
world. They presided over cities and the elements 
of Nature, like the rain, the thunder, the winds, the 


air, the water. Some abode in heaven, some on the 
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earth, and some in the waters under the earth. Of 
all these graven images existed, carved by men’s 
hands, — some in the form of animals, like the winged 
bulls of Nineveh. In the very earliest times, before 
history was written, it is supposed that the religion 
of all these nations was monotheistic, and that poly- 
theism was a development as men became wicked and 
sensual. The knowledge of the one God was gradually 
lost, although an indefinite belief remained that there 
was a supreme power over all the other gods, at least 
a deity of higher rank than the gods of the people, 
who reigned over them as Lord of lords. 

This deity in Assyria was Asshur. He is recog- 
nized by most authorities as Asshur, a son of Shem 
and grandson of Noah, who was probably the hero 
and leader of one of the early migrations, and, as 
founder of the Assyrian Empire, gave it its name, — 
his own being magnified and deified by his warlike 
descendants. Assyria was the oldest of the great em- 
pires, occupying Mesopotamia, — the vast plain watered 
by the Tigris and Euphrates rivers,— with adjacent 
countries to the north, west, and east. Its seat was 
in the northern portion of this region, while that of 
Babylonia or Chaldea, its rival, was in the southern 
part; and although after many wars freed from the 
subjection of Assyria, the institutions of Babylonia, 
and especially its religion, were very much the same 
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as those of the elder empire. In Babylonia the chief 
god was called El, or 0. In Babylon, although Bab-el, 
‘their tutelary god, was at the head of the pantheon, 
his form was not represented, nor had he any special 
temple for his worship. The Assyrian Asshur placed 
kings upon their thrones, protected their armies, and 
directed their expeditions. In speaking of him it was 
“Asshur, my Lord.” He was also called “King of 
kings,” reigning supreme over the gods; and some- 
times he was called the “Father of the gods.” His 
position in the celestial hierarchy corresponds with 
the Zeus of the Greeks, and with the Jupiter of the 
Romans. He was represented as a man with a horned 
cap, carrying a bow and issuing from a winged circle, 
which circle was the emblem of ubiquity and eternity. 
This emblem was also the accompaniment of Assyrian 
royalty. 

These Assyrian and Babylonian deities had a di- 
rect influence on the Jews in later centuries, because 
traders on the Tigris pushed their adventurous expe- 
ditions from the head of the Persian Gulf, either around 
the great peninsula of Arabia, or by land across the des- 
erts, and settled in Canaan, calling themselves Phoe- 
nicians; and it was from the descendants of these 
enterprising but morally debased people that the chil- 
dren of Israel, returning from Egypt, received the most 


pertinacious influences of idolatrous corruption. In 
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Pheenicia the chief deity was also called Bel, or Baal, 
meaning “ Lord,’ the epithet of the one divine being 
who rules the world, or the Lord of heaven. The 
deity of the Egyptian pantheon, with whom Baal most 
nearly corresponds, was Ammon, addressed as the su- 
preme God. 

Ranking after El in Babylon, Asshur in Assyria, 
all shadows of the same su- 


and Baal in Pheenicia, 
preme God,— we notice among these Mesopotamians 
a triad of the great gods, called Anu, Bel, and Hea. 
Anu, the primordial chaos; Hea, hfe and intelligence 
animating matter; and Bel, the organizing and creative 
spirit, —or, as Rawlinson thinks, “the original gods 
of the earth, the heavens, and the waters, correspond- 
ing in the main with the classical Pluto, Jupiter, and 
Neptune, who divided between them the dominion over 
the visible creation.” The god Bel, in the pantheon of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, is the God of gods, 
and Father of gods, who made the earth and heaven. 
His title expresses dominion. 

In succession to the gods of this first trio, — Anu, 
Bel, and Hea,— was another trio, named Siu, Shamas, 
and Vul, representing the moon, the sun, and the at- 
mosphere. “In Assyria and Babylon the moon-god 
took precedence of the sun-god, since night was more 
agreeable to the inhabitants of those hot countries 
than the day.” Hence, Siu was the more popular 
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deity ; but Shamas, the sun, as having most direct 
reference to physical nature, “the lord of fire,” “the 
ruler of the day,” was the god of battles, going forth 
with the armies of the king triumphant over enemies. 
The worship of this deity was universal, and the kings 
regarded him as affording them especial help in war. 
Vul, the third of this trinity, was the god of the at- 
mosphere, the god of tempests,—the god who caused 
the flood which the Assyrian legends recognize. He cor- 
responds with the Jupiter Tonans of the Romans, — 
“the prince of the power of the air,” destroyer of 
crops, the scatterer of the harvest, represented with a 
flaming sword; but as god of the atmosphere, the 
giver of rain, of abundance, “the lord of fecundity,” 
he was beneficent as well as destructive. 

All these gods had wives resembling the goddesses 
in the Greek mythology,— some beneficent, some cruel ; 
rendering aid to men, or pursuing them with their an- 
ger. And here one cannot resist the impression that 
the earliest forms of the Greek mythology were de- 
rived from the Babylonians and Pheenicians, and that 
the Greek poets, availing themselves of the legends re- 
specting them, created the popular religion of Greece. 
It is a mooted question whether the Greek civiliza- 
tion is chiefly derived from Egypt, or from Assyria 
and Phoenicia,— probably more from these old mon- 
archies combined than from the original seat of the 
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Aryan race east of the Caspian Sea. All these an- 
cient monarchies had run out and were old when the 
Greeks began their settlements and conquests. 

There was still another and inferior class of deities 
among the Assyrians and Babylonians who were ob- 
jects of worship, and were supposed to have great 
influence on human affairs. These deities were the 
planets under different names. The early study of 
astronomy among the dwellers on the plains of Babylon 
and in Mesopotamia gave an astral feature to their 
religion which was not prominent in Egypt. These 
astral deities were Nin, or Bar (the Saturn of the 
Greeks); and Merodach (Jupiter), the august god, “the 
eldest son of Heaven,” the Lord of battles. This 
was the favorite god of Nebuchadnezzar, and epithets 
of the highest honor were conferred upon him, as 
“ King of heaven and earth,” the “ Lord of all beings,” 
etc. Nergal (Mars) was a war god, his name signi- 
fying ‘the great Hero,” “the King of battles.” He 
goes before kings in their military expeditions, and 
lends them assistance in the chase. His emblem is 
the human-headed winged lion seen at the entrance 
of royal palaces. Ista (Venus) was the goddess of 
beauty, presiding over the loves of both men and ani- 
mals, and was worshipped with unchaste rites. Nebo 
(Mercury) had the charge over learning and culture, — 
the god of wisdom, who “ teaches and instructs.” 
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There were other deities in the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian pantheon whom I need not name, since they 
played a comparatively unimportant part in human 
affairs, like the inferior deities of the Romans, pre- 
siding over dreams, over feasts, over marriage, and 
the like. 

The Phoenicians, like the Assyrians, had their god- 
desses. Astoreth, or Astarte, represented the great 
female productive principle, as Baal did the male. 
It was originally a name for the energy of God, on 
a par with Baal. In one of her aspects she repre- 
sented the moon; but more commonly she was the 
representative of the female principle in Nature, and 
was connected more or less with voluptuous rites, — 
the equivalent of Aphrodite, or Venus. Tanith also 
was a noted female deity, and was worshipped at 
Carthage and Cyprus by the Pheenician settlers. The 
name is associated, according to Gesenius, with the 
Egyptian goddess Nut, and with the Grecian Artemis 
the huntress. 

An important thing to be observed of these various 
deities is that they do not uniformly represent the 
same power. Thus Baal, the Phoenician sun god, was 
made by the Greeks and Romans equivalent to Zeus, 
or Jupiter, the god of thunder and storms. Apollo, 
the sun god of the Greeks, was not so powerful as 
Zeus, the god of the atmosphere; while in Assyria 
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and Pheenicia the sun-god was the greater deity. In 
Babylonia, Shamas was a sun god as well as Bel; and 
Bel again was the god of the heavens, like Zeus. 

While Zeus was the supreme deity in the Greek 
mythology, rather than Apollo the sun, it seems that 
on the whole the sun was the prominent and the most 
commonly worshipped deity of all the Oriental nations, 
as being the most powerful force in Nature. Behind 
the sun, however, there was supposed to be an indefinite 
creative power, whose form was not represented, wor- 
shipped in no particular temple by the esoteric few 
who were his votaries, and called the “ Father of all 
the gods,’ “the Ancient of days,” reigning supreme 
over them all. This indefinite conception of the Je- 
hovah of the Hebrews seems to me the last flickering 
light of the primitive revelation, shining in the souls 
of the most enlightened of the Pagan worshippers, 
including perhaps the greatest of the monarchs, who 
were priests as well as kings. 

The most distinguishing feature in the worship of 
all the gods of antiquity, whether among Egyptians, 
or Assyrians, or Babylonians, or Pheenicians, or Greeks, 
or Romans, is that of oblations and sacrifices. It was 
even a peculiarity of the old Jewish religion, as well 
as that of China and India. These oblations and sac- 
rifices were sometimes offered to the deity, whatever 
his form or name, as an expiation for sin, of which 
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the soul is conscious in all ages and countries ; some- 
times to obtain divine favor, as in military expeditions, 
or to secure any object dearest to the heart, such as 
health, prosperity, or peace; sometimes to propitiate 
the deity in order to avert the calamities following 
his supposed wrath or vengeance. The oblations were 
usually in the form of wine, honey, or the fruits of 
the earth, which were supposed to be necessary for the 
nourishment of the gods, especially in Greece. The 
sacrifices were generally of oxen, sheep, and goats, 
the most valued and precious of human property in 
primitive times, for those old heathen never offered to 
their deities that which cost them nothing, but rather 
that which was dearest to them. Sometimes, especially 
in Phoenicia, human beings were offered in sacrifice, the 
most repulsive peculiarity of polytheism. But the in- 
stincts of humanity generally kept men from rites so 
revolting. Christianity, as one of its distinguishing 
features, abolished all forms of outward sacrifice, as su- 
perstitious and useless. The sacrifices pleasing to God 
are a broken spirit, as revealed to David and Isaiah 
amid all the ceremonies and ritualism of Jewish wor- 
ship, and still more to Paul and Peter when the new 
dispensation was fully declared. The only sacrifice 
which Christ enjoined was self-sacrifice, supreme de- 
votion to a spiritual and unseen and supreme God, and 
to his children: as the Christ took upon himself the 
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form of a man, suffering evil all his days, and finally 
even an ignominious death, in obedience to his Father’s 
will, that the world might be saved by his own self- 
sacrifice. 

With sacrifices as an essential feature of all the 
ancient religions, if we except that of Persia in the 
time of Zoroaster, there was need of an officiating 
priesthood. The priests in all countries sought to gain 
power and influence, and made themselves an exclusive 
caste, more or less powerful as circumstances favored 
their usurpations. The priestly caste became a ter- 
rible power in Egypt and India, where the people, it 
would seem, were most susceptible to religious im- 
pressions, were most docile and most ignorant, and 
had in constant view the future welfare of their souls. 
In China, where there was scarcely any religion at all, 
this priestly power was unknown; and it was especially 
weak among the Greeks, who had no fear of the future, 
and who worshipped beauty and grace rather than a 
spiritual god. Sacerdotalism entered into Christianity 
when it became corrupted by the lust of dominion 
and power, and with great force ruled the Christian 
world in times of ignorance and superstition. It is 
sad to think that the decline of sacerdotalism is as- 
sociated with the growth of infidelity and religious 
indifference, showing how few worship God in spirit 
and in truth even in Christian countries. Yet even 
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that reaction is humanly natural; and as it so surely 
follows upon epochs of priestcraft, it may be a part 
of the divine process of arousing men to the evils of 
superstition. 

Among all nations where polytheism prevailed, idol- 
atry became a natural sequence, —that is, the worship 
of animals and of graven images, at first as symbols of 
the deities that were worshipped, generally the sun, 
moon, and stars, and the elements of Nature, like fire, 
water, and air. But the symbols of divine power, as 
degeneracy increased and ignorance set in, were in 
succession worshipped as deities, as in India and Africa 
at the present day. This is the lowest form of religion, 
and the most repulsive and degraded which has pre- 
vailed in the world, — showing the enormous difference 
between the primitive faiths and the worship which 
succeeded, growing more and more hideous with the 
progress of ages, until the fulness of time arrived 
when God sent reformers among the debased people, 
more or less supernaturally inspired, to declare new 
truth, and even to revive the knowledge of the old 
in danger of being utterly lost. 

It is a pleasant thing to remember that the religions 
thus far treated, as known to the Jews, and by which 
they were more or less contaminated, have all passed 
away with the fall of empires and the spread of di- 


vine truth; and they never again can be revived in 
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the countries where they flourished. Mohammedan- 
ism, a monotheistic religion, has taken their place, and 
driven the ancient idols to the moles and the bats; 
and where Mohammedanism has failed to extirpate 
ancient idolatries, Christianity in some form has come 


in and dethroned them forever. 


There was one form of religion with which the 
Jews came in contact which was comparatively pure; 
and this was the religion of Persia, the loftiest form 
of all Pagan beliefs. 

The Persians were an important branch of the Ira- 
nian family. “The Iranians were the dominant race 
throughout the entire tract lying between the Suli- 
man mountains and the Pamir steppe on the one hand, 
and the great Mesopotamian valley on the other.” 
It was a region of great extremes of temperature, — the 
summers being hot, and the winters piercingly cold. 
A great part of this region is an arid and frightful 
desert; but the more favored portions are extremely 
fertile. In this country the Iranians settled at a very 
early period, probably 2500 B.c., about the time the 
Hindus emigrated from Central Asia to the banks of 
the Indus. Both Iranians and Hindus belonged to the 
great Aryan or Indo-European race, whose original 
settlements were on the high table-lands northeast 
of Samarcand, in the modern Bokhara, watered by 
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the Oxus, or Amon River. From these rugged re- 
gions east of the Caspian Sea, where the means of 
subsistence are difficult to be obtained, the Aryans 
emigrated to India on the southeast, to Iran on the 
southwest, to Europe on the west,—all speaking sub- 
stantially the same language. 

Of those who settled in Iran, the Persians were the 
most prominent,—a brave, hardy, and adventurous 
people, warlike in their habits, and moral in their 
conduct. ‘They were a pastoral rather than a nomadic 
people, and gloried in their horses and cattle. They 
had great skill as archers and horsemen, and furnished 
the best cavalry among the ancients. They lived in 
fixed habitations, and their houses had windows and 
fireplaces; but they were doomed to a_ perpetual 
struggle with a severe and uncertain climate, and a 
soil which required ceaseless diligence. ‘The whole 
plateau of Iran,” says Johnson, “was suggestive of 
the war of elements,—a country of great contrasts 
of fertility and desolation, — snowy ranges of moun- 
tains, salt deserts, and fields of beauty lying in close 
proximity.” 

The early Persians are represented as having oval 
faces, raised features, well-arched eyebrows, and large 
dark eyes, now soft as the gazelle’s, now flashing with 
quick insight. Such a people were extremely recen- 
tive of modes and fashions, — the aptest learners as 
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well as the boldest adventurers; not patient in study 
nor skilful to invent, but swift to seize and appropri- 
ate, terrible breakers-up of old religious spells. They 
dissolved the old material civilization of Cushite and 
Turanian origin. What passion for vast conquests ! 
“These rugged tribes, devoted to their chiefs, led by 
Cyrus from their herds and hunting-grounds to startle 
the pampered Lydians with their spare diet and cloth- 
ing of skins; living on what they could get, strangers 
to wine and wassail, schooled in manly exercises, 
cleanly even to superstition, loyal to age and filial 
duties; with a manly pride of personal independence 
that held a debt the next worst thing to a he; their 
fondness for social graces, their feudal dignities, their 
chiefs giving counsel to the king even while submis- 
sive to his person, esteeming prowess before praying; 
their strong ambition, scorning those who scorned 
toil.” Artaxerxes wore upon his person the worth of 
twelve thousand talents, yet shared the hardships of 
his army in the march, carrying quiver and shield, 
leading the way to the steepest places, and stimulating 
the hearts of his soldiers by walking twenty-five miles 
a day. 

There was much that is interesting about the an- 
cient Persians. All the old authorities, especially He- 
rodotus, testify to the comparative purity of their lives, 
to their love of truth, to their heroism in war, to the 
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simplicity of their habits, to their industry and thrift 
in battling sterility of soil and the elements of Nature, 
to their love of agricultural pursuits, to kindness 
towards women and slaves, and above all other things 
to a strong personality of character which implied a 
powerful will. The early Persians chose the bravest 
and most capable of their nobles for kings, and these 
kings were mild and merciful. Xenophon makes Cyrus 
the ideal of a king, — the incarnation of sweetness and 
light, conducting war with a magnanimity unknown 
to the ancient nations, dismissing prisoners, forgiving 
foes, freeing slaves, and winning all hearts by a true 
nobility of nature. He was a reformer of barbarous 
methods of war, and as pure in morals as he was 
powerful in war. In short, he had all those qualities 
which we admire in the chivalric heroes of the Middle 
Ages. 

There was developed among this primitive and vir- 
tuous people a religion essentially different from that 
of Assyria and Egypt, with which is associated the 
name of Zoroaster, or Zarathustra. Who this extra- 
ordinary personage was, and when he lived, it is not 
easy to determine. Some suppose that he did not 
live at all. It is most probable that he lived in Bac- 
tria from 1000 to 1500 B.c.; but all about him is 
involved in hopeless obscurity. 

The Zend-Avesta, or the sacred books of the Per- 
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slans, are mostly hymns, prayers, and invocations ad- 
dressed to various deities, among whom Ormazd was 
regarded as supreme. These poems were first made 
known to European scholars by Anquetil du Perron, 
an enthusiastic traveller, a little more than one hun- 
dred years ago, and before the laws of Menu were 
translated by Sir William Jones. What we know 
about the religion of Persia is chiefly derived from 
the Zend-Avesta. Zend is the interpretation of the 
Avesta. The oldest part of these poems is called the 
Gathas, supposed to have been composed by Zoroaster 
about the time of Moses. 

As all information about Zoroaster personally is 
unsatisfactory, I proceed to speak of the religion 
which he is supposed to have given to the Iranians, 
according to Dr. Martin Haug, the great authority 
on this subject. 

Its peculiar feature was dualism,— two original 
uncreated principles; one good, the other evil. Both 
principles were real persons, possessed of will, intel- 
ligence, power, consciousness, engaged from all eter- 
nity in perpetual contest. The good power was called 
Ahura-Mazda, and the evil power was called Angro- 
Mainyus. Ahura-Mazda means the “ Much-knowing 
spirit,” or the All-wise, the All-bountiful, who stood at 
the head of all that is beneficent in the universe, — 
“the creator of life,” who made the celestial bodies 
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and the earth, and from whom came all good to man 
and everlasting happiness. Angro-Mainyus means the 
black or dark intelligence, the creator of all that is 
evil, both moral and physical. He had power to blast 
the earth with barrenness, to produce earthquakes and 
storms, to inflict disease and death, destroy flocks and 
the fruits of the earth, excite wars and tumults; in 
short, to send every form of evil on mankind. Ahura- 
Mazda had no control over this Power of evil; all 
he could do was to baffle him. 

These two deities who divided the universe between 
them had each subordinate spirits or genil, who did 
their will, and assisted in the government of the 
universe, — corresponding to our idea of angels and 
demons. 

Neither of these supreme deities was represented 
_by the early Iranians under material forms; but in 
process of time corruption set in, and Magism, or the 
worship of the elements of Nature, became general. 
The elements which were worshipped were fire, air, 
earth, and water. Personal gods, temples, shrines, and 
images were rejected. But the most common form of 
worship was that of fire, in Mithra, the genius of 
light, early identified with the sun. Hence, practi- 
cally, the supreme god of the Persians was the same 
that was worshipped in Assyria and Egypt and India, 
— the sun, under various names; with this difference, 
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that in Persia there were no temples erected to him, 
nor were there graven images of him. With the sun 
was associated a supreme power that presided over 
the universe, benignant and eternal. Fire itself in its 
pure universality was more to the Iranians than any 
form. “From the sun,” says the Avesta, “are all 
things sought that can be desired.” To fire, the Per- 
sian kings addressed their prayers. Fire, or the sun, 
was in the early times a symbol of the supreme Power, 
rather than the Power itself, since the sun was created 
by Ahura-Mazda (Ormazd). It was to him that Zoro- 
aster addressed his prayers, as recorded in the Gathas. 
“T worship,” said he, “ the Creator of all things, Ahura- 
Mazda, full of light. . . . Teach thou me, Ahura-Mazda, 
out of thyself, from heaven by thy mouth, whereby 
the world first arose.” Again, from the Khorda-Avesta 
we read: “In the name of God, the giver, forgiver, 
rich in love, praise be to the name of Ormazd, who 
always was, always is, and always will be; from whom 
alone is derived rule.” From these and other passages 
we infer that the religion of the Iranians was mono- 
theistic. And yet the sun also was worshipped under 
the name of Mithra. Says Zoroaster: “I invoke 
Mithra, the lofty, the immortal, the pure, the sun, the 
ruler, the eye of Ormazd.” It would seem from this 
that the sun was identified with the Supreme Being. 
There was no other power than the sun which was 
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worshipped. There was no multitude of gods, noth- 
ing like polytheism, such as existed in Egypt. The 
Iranians believed in one supreme, eternal God, who 
created all things, beneficent and all-wise; yet this 
supreme power was worshipped under the symbol of 
the sun, although the sun was created by him. This 
confounding the sun with a supreme and intelligent 
being makes the Iranian religion indefinite, and hard 
to be comprehended; but compared with the poly- 
theism of Egypt and Babylon, it is much higher and 
purer. We see in it no degrading rites, no offensive 
sacerdotalism, no caste, no worship of animals or 
images; all is spiritual and elevated, but little in- 
ferior to the religion of the Hebrews. In the Zend- 
Avesta we find no doctrines; but we do find prayers 
and praises and supplication to a Supreme Being. In 
the Vedas — the Hindu books —the powers of Nature 
are gods; in the Avesta they are spirits, or servants 
of the Supreme. 

“The main difference between the Vedic and Avestan 
religions is that in the latter the Vedic worship of nat- 
ural powers and phenomena is superseded by a more 
ethical and personal interest. Ahura-Mazda (Ormazd), 
the living wisdom, replaces Indra, the lightning-god. 
In Iran there grew up, what India never saw, a con- 
sciousness of world-purpose, ethical and spiritual; a 
reference of the ideal to the future rather than the 
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present ; a promise of progress; and the idea that the 
law of the universe means the final deliverance of 
good from evil, and its eternal triumph.” ! 

The loftiness which modern scholars like Haug, Le- 
normant, and Spiegel see in the Zend-Avesta pertains 
more directly to the earlier portions of these sacred 
writings, attributable to Zoroaster, called the Gathas. 
But in the course of time the Avesta was subjected 
to many additions and interpretations, called the Zend, 
which show degeneracy. A world of myth and legend 
is crowded into liturgical fragments. The old Bactrian 
tongue in which the Avesta was composed became 
practically a dead language. There entered into the 
Avesta old Chaldean traditions. It would be strange 
if the pure faith of Zoroaster should not be corrupted 
after Persia had conquered Babylon, and even after 
its alliance with Media, where the Magi had great 
reputation for knowledge. And yet even with the 
corrupting influence of the superstitions of Babylon, 
to say nothing of Media, the Persian conquerors did 
not wholly forget the God of their fathers in their 
old Bastrian home. And it is probable that one rea- 
son why Cyrus and Darius treated the Jews with so 
much kindness and generosity was the sympathy they 
felt for the monotheism of the Jewish religion in con- 
trast with the polytheism and idolatry of the conquered 


1 Samuel Johnson’s Religion of Persia. 
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Babylonians. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
both the Persians and Jews worshipped substantially 
the one God who made the heaven and the earth, 
notwithstanding the dualism which entered into the 
Persian religion, and the symbolic worship of fire which 
is the most powerful agent in Nature; and it is con- 
sidered by many that from the Persians the Jews 
received, during their Captivity, their ideas concerning 
a personal Devil, or Power of evil, of which no hint 
appears in the Law or the earlier Prophets. It would 
certainly seem to be due to that monotheism which 
modern scholars see behind the dualism of Persia, 
as an elemental principle of the old religion of Iran, 
that the Persians were the noblest people of Pagan 
antiquity, and practised the highest morality known 
in the ancient world. Virtue and heroism went hand 
in hand; and both virtue and heroism were the result 
of their religion. But when the Persians became in- 
toxicated with the wealth and power they acquired 
on the fall of Babylon, then their degeneracy was 
rapid, and their faith became obscured. Had it been 
the will of Providence that the Greeks should have 
contended with the Persians under the leadership of 
Cyrus, — the greatest Oriental conqueror known in his- 
tory, —rather than under Xerxes, then even an Alex- 
ander might have been baffled. The great mistake of 


the Persian monarchs in their degeneracy was in trust- 
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ing to the magnitude of their armies rather than in 
their ancient discipline and national heroism. The 
consequence was a panic, which would not have taken 
place under Cyrus, whenever they met the Greeks in 
battle. It was a panic which dispersed the Persian 
hosts in the fatal battle of Arbela, and made Alex- 
ander the master of western Asia. But degenerate 
as the Persians became, they rallied under succeed- 
ing dynasties, and in Artaxerxes II. and Chosroes 
the Romans found, in their declining glories, their 
most formidable enemies. 

Though the brightness of the old religion of Zoro- 
aster ceased to shine after the Persian conquests, 
and religious rites fell into the hands of the Magi, 
yet it is the only Oriental religion which entered into 
Christianity after its magnificent triumph, unless we 
trace early monasticism to the priests of India. Chris- 
tianity had a hard battle with Gnosticism and Mani- 
cheeism,— both of Persian origin,—and did not come 
out unscathed. No Grecian system of philosophy, 
except Platonism, entered into the Christian system 
so influentially as the disastrous Manichean heresy, 
which Augustine combated. The splendid mythology 
of the Greeks, as well as the degrading polytheism of 
Egypt, Assyria, and Pheenicia, passed away before the 
power of the cross; but Persian speculations remained 


Even Origen, the greatest scholar of Christian anti- 
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quity, was tainted with them. And the mighty 
myths of the origin of evil, which perplexed Zoro- 
aster, still remain unsolved; but the belief of the final 
triumph of good over evil is common to both Chris- 
tians and the disciples of the Bactrian sage. 
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HAT form of ancient religion which has of late 
excited the most interest is Buddhism. An in- 
quiry into its characteristics is especially interesting, 
since so large a part of the human race — nearly five 
hundred millions out of the thirteen hundred millions 
—- still profess to embrace the doctrines which were 
taught by Buddha, although his religion has become 
so corrupted that his original teachings are nearly 
lost sight of. The same may be said of ‘the doctrines 
of Confucius. The religions of ancient Egypt, Assyria, 
and Greece have utterly passed away, and what we 
have had to say of these is chiefly a matter of his- 
toric interest, as revealing the forms assumed by the 
human search for a supernatural Ruler when moulded 
by human ambitions, powers, and indulgence in the 
“Just of the eye and the pride of life,” rather than 
by aspirations toward the pure and the spiritual. 
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Buddha was the great reformer of the religious sys- 
tem of the Hindus, although he lived nearly fifteen 
hundred or two thousand years after the earliest 
Brahmanical ascendency. But before we can appre- 
ciate his work and mission, we must examine the 
system he attempted to reform, even as it is impos- 
sible to present the Protestant Reformation without 
first considering medieval Catholicism before the time 
of Luther. It was the object of Buddha to break the 
yoke of the Brahmans, and to release his country- 
men from the austerities, the sacrifices, and the rigid 
sacerdotalism which these ancient priests imposed, 
without essentially subverting ancient religious ideas. 
He was a moralist and reformer, rather than the 
founder of a religion. 

Brahmanism is one of the oldest religions of the 
world. It was flourishing in India at a period before 
history was written. It was coeval with the religion 
of Egypt in the time of Abraham, and perhaps at a 
still earher date. But of its earliest form and extent 
we know nothing, except from the sacred poems of 
the Hindus called the Vedas, written in Sanskrit 
probably fifteen hundred years before Christ, — for 
even the date of the earliest of the Vedas is unknown. 
Fifty years ago we could not have understood the 
ancient religions of India. But Sir William Jones 


in the latter part of the last century, a man of im- 
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mense erudition and genius for the acquisition of 
languages, at that time an English judge in India, 
prepared the way for the study of Sanskrit, the liter- 
ary language of ancient India, by the translation and 
publication of the laws of Menu. He was followed in 
his labors by the Schlegels of Germany, and by numer- 
ous scholars and missionaries. Within fifty years this 
ancient and beautiful language has been so persever- 
ingly studied that we know something of the people 
by whom it was once spoken, — even as Egyptologists 
have revealed something of ancient Egypt by inter- 
preting the hieroglyphies; and Chaldean investigators 
have found stores of knowledge in the Babylonian 
bricks. 

The Sanskrit, as now interpreted, reveals to us the 
meaning of those poems called Vedas, by which we 
are enabled to understand the early laws and religion 
cf the Hindus. It is poetry, not history, which 
makes this revelation, for the Hindus have no his- 
tory farther back than five or six hundred years 
before Christ. It is from Homer and Hesiod that 
we get an idea of the gods of Greece, not from Herod- 
otus or Xenophon. 

From comparative philology, a new science, of which 
Prof. Max Miiller is one of the greatest expounders, 
we learn that the roots of various European languages, 
as well as of the Latin and Greek, are substantially 
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the same as those of the Sanskrit spoken by the 
Hindus thirty-five hundred years ago, from which 
it is inferred that the Hindus were a people of 
like remote origin with the Greeks, the Italic races 
(Romans, Italians, French), the Slavic races (Russian, 
Polish, Bohemian), the Teutonic races of England 
and the Continent, and the Keltic races. These are 
hence alike called the Indo-European races; and as 
the same linguistic roots are found in their languages 
and in the Zend-Avesta, we infer that the ancient Per- 
sians, or inhabitants of Iran, belonged to the same 
great Aryan race. 

The original seat of this race, it is supposed, was in 
the high table-lands of Central Asia, in or near Bac- 
tria, east of the Caspian Sea, and north and west of 
the Himalaya Mountains. This country was so cold 
and sterile. and unpropitious that winter predomi- 
nated, and it was difficult to support life. But the 
people, inured to hardship and privation, were bold, 
hardy, adventurous, and enterprising. 

It is a most interesting process, as described by the 
philologists, which has enabled them, by tracing the 
history of words through their various modifications 
in different living languages, to see how the lines of 
growth converge as they are followed back to the 
simple Aryan roots. And there, getting at the mean- 
ings of the things or thoughts the words originally 
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expressed, we see revealed, in the reconstruction of 
a language that no longer exists, the material objects 
and habits of thought and life of a people who passed 
away before history began,—so imperishable are the 
unconscious embodiments of mind, even in the airy 
and unsubstantial forms of unwritten speech! By 
this process, then, we learn that the Aryans were a 
nomadic pecple, and had made some advance in civ- 
ilization. They lived in houses which were roofed, 
which had windows and doors. Their common cereal 
was barley, the grain of cold climates, Their wealth 
was in cattle, and they had domesticated the cow, the 
sheep, the goat, the horse, and the dog. They used 
yokes, axes, and ploughs. They wrought in various 
metals ; they spun and wove, navigated rivers in sail- 
boats, and fought with bows, lances, and swords. They 
had clear perceptions of the rights of property, which 
were based on land. Their morals were simple and 
pure, and they had strong natural affections. Polyg- 
amy was unknown among them. They had no estab- 
lished sacerdotal priesthood. They worshipped the 
powers of Nature, especially fire, the source of light and 
heat, which they so much needed in their dreary 
land. Authorities differ as to their primeval religion, 
some supposing that it was monotheistic, and others 
polytheistic, and others again pantheistic. 

Most of the ancient nations were controlled more or 
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less by priests, who, as their power increased, instituted 
a caste to perpetuate their influence. Whether or not 
we hold the primitive religion of mankind to have 
been a pure theism, directly revealed by God, — which 
is my own conviction,—it is equally clear that the 
form of religion recorded in the earliest written records 
of poetry or legend was a worship of the sun and 
moon and planets. I believe this to have been a cor- 
ruption of original theism; many think it to have 
been a stage of upward growth in the religious sense 
of primitive man. In all the ancient nations the sun- 
god was a prominent deity, as the giver of heat and 
light, and hence of fertility to the earth. The emblem 
of the sun was fire, and hence fire was deified, espe- 
cially among the Hindus, under the name of Agni, — 
the Latin ignis. 

Fire, caloric, or heat in some form was, among the 
ancient nations, supposed to be the animus mundi. In 
Egypt, as we have seen, Osiris, the principal deity, 
was a form of Ra, the sun-god. In Assyria, Asshur, 
the substitute for Ra, was the supreme deity. In 
India we find Mitra, and in Persia Mithra, the sun- 
god, among the prominent deities, as Helios was among 
the Greeks, and Phebus Apollo among the Romans. 
The sun was not always the supreme divinity, but 
invariably held one of the highest places in the Pagan 
pantheon. 
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It is probable that the religion of the common 
progenitors of the Hindus, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Kelts, Teutons, and Slavs, in their hard and sterile 
home in Central Asia, was a worship of the pow- 
ers of Nature verging toward pantheism, although 
the earliest of the Vedas representing the ancient 
faith seem to recognize a supreme power and intelli- 
gence — God—as the common father of the race, to 
whom prayers and sacrifices were devoutly offered. 
Freeman Clarke quotes from Miiller’s “Ancient San- 
skrit Literature” one of the hymns in which the unity 
of God is most distinctly recognized : — 

“Tn the beginning there arose the Source of golden light. 
He was the only Lord of all that is. He established the 
earth and sky. Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifices? It is he who giveth life, who giveth strength, 
who governeth all men; through whom heaven was estab- 
lished, and the earth created.” 


But if the Supreme God whom we adore was recog: 
nized by this ancient people, he was soon lost sight of 
in the multiplied manifestations of his power, so that 
Rawlinson thinks! that when the Aryan race separated 
in their various migrations, which resulted in what 
we call the Indo-European group of races, there was 
no conception of a single supreme power, from whom 
man and nature have alike their origin, but Nature- 


i Religions of the Ancient World, p. 105. 
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worship, ending in an extensive polytheism, — as 
among the Assyrians and Egyptians. 

As to these Aryan migrations, we do not know 
when a large body crossed the Himalaya Mountains, 
and settled on the banks of the Indus, but probably 
it was at least two thousand years before Christ. 
Northern India had great attractions to those hardy 
nomadic people, who found it so difficult to get a 
living during the long winters of their primeval home. 
India was a country of fruits and flowers, with an 
inexhaustible soil, favorable to all kinds of produc- 
tion, where but little manual labor was required, —a 
country abounding in every kind of animals, and every 
kind of birds; a land of precious stones and min- 
erals, of hills and valleys, of majestic rivers and moun- 
tains, with a beautiful climate and a sunny sky. 
These Aryan conquerors drove before them the abo- 
riginal inhabitants, who were chiefly Mongolians, or 
reduced them to a degrading vassalage. ‘The conquer- 
ing race was white, the conquered was dark, though 
not black; and this difference of color was one of 
the original causes of Indian caste. 

It was some time after the settlement of the Aryans 
on the banks of the Indus and the Ganges before the 
Vedas were composed by the poets, who as usual gave 
form to religious belief, as they did in Persia and 
Greece. These poems, or hymns, are pantheistic. 
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“There is no recognition,” says Maurice Williams, “ of 
a Supreme God disconnected with the worship of 
Nature.” There was a vague and indefinite worship 
of the Infinite under various names, such as the sun, 
the sky, the air, the dawn, the winds, the storms, the 
waters, the rivers, which alike charmed and terrified, 
and seemed to be instinct with life and power. God 
was in all things, and all things in God; but there 
was no idea of providential agency or of personality. 

In the Vedic hymns the number of gods is not 
numerous, only thirty-three. The chief of these were 
Varuna, the sky; Mitra, the sun; and Indra, the storm: 
after these, Agni, fire; and Soma, the moon. The wor- 
ship of these divinities was originally simple, consist- 
ing of prayer, praise, and offerings. There were no 
temples and no imposing sacerdotalism, although the 
priests were numerous. “The prayers and praises de- 
scribe the wisdom, power, and goodness of the deity 
addressed,” ! and when the customary offerings had 
been made, the worshipper prayed for food, life, health, 
posterity, wealth, protection, happiness, whatever the 
object was, — generally for outward prosperity rather 
than for improvement in character, or for forgiveness 
of sin, peace of mind, or power to resist temptation. 
The offerings to the gods were propitiatory, in the 
form of victims, or libations of some juice. Nor did 


1 Rawlinson, p. 121. 
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these early Hindus take much thought of a future 
life. There is nothing in the Rig-Veda of a belief 
in the transmigration of souls,’ although the Vedic 
bards seem to have had some hope of immortality. 
“He who gives alms,’ says one poet, “goes to the 
highest place in heaven: he goes to the gods.” . 
Where there is eternal light, in the world where the 
sun is placed,—in that immortal, imperishable world, 
place me, O Soma! ... Where there is happiness and 
delight, where joy and pleasures reside, where the 
desires of our heart are attained, there make me 
immortal.” 

In the oldest Vedic poems there were great sim- 
plicity and joyousness, without allusion to those rites, 
ceremonies, and sacrifices which formed so prominent 
a part of the religion of India at a later period. 

Four hundred years after the Rig-Veda was com- 
posed we come to the Brahmanic age, when the laws 
of Menu were written, when the Aryans were living 
in the valley of the Ganges, and the caste system 
had become national. The supreme deity is no longer 
one of the powers of Nature, like Mitra or Indra, but 
according to Menu he is Brahm, or Brahma, — “an 
eternal, unchangeable, absolute being, the soul of all 
beings, who, having willed to produce various beings 


1 Wilson: Rig-Veda, vol. iii. p. 170. 
? Miiller: Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 46. 
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from his own divine substance, created the waters and 
placed in them a productive seed. The seed became 
an egg, and in that egg he was born, but sat inactive 
for a year, when he caused the egg to divide itself; 
and from its two divisions he framed the heaven 
above, and the earth beneath. From the supreme 
soul Brahma drew forth mind, existing substantially, 
though unperceived by the senses; and before mind, 
the reasoning power, he produced consciousness, the 
internal monitor; and before them both he produced 
the great principle of the soul... . The soul is, in 
its substance, from Brahma himself, and is destined 
finally to be resolved into him. The soul, then, is 
simply an emanation from Brahma; but it will not 
return unto him at death necessarily, but must mi- 
grate from body to body, until it is purified by pro- 
found abstraction and emancipated from all desires.” 

This is the substance of the Hindu pantheism as 
taught by the laws of Menu. It accepts God, but 
without personality or interference with the world’s 
affairs, — not a God to be loved, scarcely to be feared, 
but a mere abstraction of the mind. 

The theology which is thus taught in the Brahman- 
ical Vedas, it would seem, is the result of lofty ques- 
tionings and profound meditation on the part of the 
Indian sages or priests, rather than the creation of 


poets. 
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In the laws of Menu, intended to exalt the Brah- 
manical caste, we read, as translated by Sir William 


Jones :— 


“To a man contaminated by sensuality, neither the 
Vedas, nor liberality, nor sacrifices, nor strict observances, 
nor pious austerities, ever procure felicity... . Let not a 
man be proud of his rigorous devotion ; let him not, having 
sacrificed, utter a falsehood; having made a donation, let 
him never proclaim it... . By falsehood the sacrifice be- 
comes vain; by pride the merit of devotion is lost... . 
Single is each man born, single he dies, single he receives 
the reward of the good, and single the punishment of his 
evil, deeds. . . . By forgiveness of injuries the learned are 
purified; by liberality, those who have neglected their duty ; 
by pious meditation, those who have secret thoughts; by 
devout austerity, those who best know the Vedas... . 
Bodies are cleansed by water; the mind is purified by 
truth ; the vital spirit, by theology and devotion; the un- 
derstanding, by clear knowledge. . . . A faithful wife who 
wishes to attain in heaven the mansion of her husband, 
must do nothing unkind to him, be he living or dead ; let 
her not, when her lord is deceased, even pronounce the 
name of another man; let her continue till death, forgiving 
all injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual 
pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules 
of virtue. . . . The soul itself is its own witness, the soul 
itself is its own refuge ; offend not thy conscious soul, the 


supreme internal witness of man. . . . O friend to virtue, 
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the Supreme Spirit, which is the same as thyself, resides in 
thy bosom perpetually, and is an all-knowing inspector of 
thy goodness or wickedness.” 

Such were the truths uttered on the banks of the 
Ganges one thousand years before Christ. But with 
these views there is an exaltation of the Brahmanical 
or sacerdotal life, hard to be distinguished from the 
recognition of divine qualities. “ From his high birth,” 
says Menu, “a Brahman is an object of veneration, 
even to deities.’ Hence, great things are expected of 
him; his food must be roots and fruit, his clothing of 
bark fibres; he must spend his time in reading the 
Vedas; he is to practise austerities by exposing himself 
to heat and cold; he is to beg food but once a day; 
he must be careful not to destroy the life of the small- 
est insect; he must not taste intoxicating liquors. A 
Brahman who has thus mortified his body by these 
modes is exalted into the divine essence. This was 
the early creed of the Brahman before corruption set 
in. And in these things we see a striking resemblance 
to the doctrines of Buddha. Had there been no cor- 
ruption of Brahmanism, there would have been no 
Buddhism; for the principles of Buddhism were those 
of early Brahmanism. 

But Brahmanism became corrupted. Like the Mo- 
saic Law, under the sedulous care of the sacerdotal 
orders it ripened into a most burdensome ritualism. 
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The Brahmanical caste became tyrannical, exacting, 
and oppressive. With the supposed sacredness of his 
person, and with the laws made in his favor, the 
Brahman became intolerable to the people, who were 
ground down by sacrifices, expiatory offerings, and 
wearisome and minute ceremonies of worship. Caste 
destroyed all ideas of human brotherhood; it robbed 
the soul of its affections and its aspirations. Like the 
Pharisees in the time of Jesus, the Brahmans became 
oppressors of the people. As in Pagan: Egypt and 
in Christian medieval Europe, the priests held the 
keys of heaven and hell; their power was more than 
Druidical. 

But the Brahman, when true to the laws of Menu, 
led in one sense a lofty life. Nor can we despise a 
religion which recognized the value and immortality 
of the soul, a state of future rewards and punish- 
ments, though its worship was encumbered by rites, 
ceremonies, and sacrifices. It was spiritual in its es- 
sential peculiarities, having reference to another world 
rather than to this, which is more than we can say of 
the religion of the Greeks; it was not worldly in its 
ends, seeking to save the soul rather than to pam- 
per the body; it had aspirations after a higher life ; 
it was profoundly reverential, recognizing a supreme 
intelligence and power, indefinitely indeed, but sin- 
cerely,—not an incarnated deity like the Zeus of 
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the Greeks, but an infinite Spirit, pervading the uni- 
verse. The pantheism of the Brahmans was better 
than the godless materialism of the Chinese. It as- 
pired to rise to a knowledge of God as the supremest 
wisdom and grandest attainment of mortal man. It 
made too much of sacrifices; but sacrifices were com- 
mon to all the ancient religions except the Persian. 
“ He who through knowledge or religious acts 

Henceforth attains to immortality, 

Shall first present his body, Death, to thee.” 
Whether human sacrifices were offered in India when 
the Vedas were composed we do not know, but it is 
believed to be probable. The oldest form of sacrifice 
was the offering of food to the deity. Dr. H. C. Trum- 
bull, in his work on “The Blood Covenant,” thinks that 
the origin of animal sacrifices was like that of circum- 
cision, —a pouring out of blood (the universal, ancient 
symbol of /ife) as a sign of devotion to the deity ; and 
the substitution of animals was a natural and neces- 
sary mode of making this act of consecration a frequent 
and continuing one. This presents a nobler view of 
the whole sacrificial system than the common one. 
Yet doubtless the latter soon prevailed; for following 
upon the devoted life-offerings to the Divine Friend, 
came propitiatory rites to appease divine anger or gain 
divine favor. Then came in the natural human self- 


seeking of the sacerdotal class, for the multiplication 
; 
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of sacrifices tended to exalt the priesthood, and thus 
to perpetuate caste. 

Again, the Brahmans, if practising austerities to 
weaken sensual desires, like the monks of Syria and 
Upper Egypt, were meditative and intellectual; they 
evolved out of their brains whatever was lofty in 
their system of religion and philosophy. Constant 
and profound meditation on the soul, on God, and 
on immortality was not without its natural results. 
They explored the world of metaphysical specula- 
tion. There is scarcely an hypothesis advanced by 
philosophers in ancient or modern times, which may 
not be found in the Brahmanical writings. “ We find 
in the writings of these Hindus materialism, atom- 
ism, pantheism, Pyrrhonism, idealism. They antici- 
pated Plato, Kant, and Hegel. They could boast of 
their Spinozas and their Humes long before Alexan- 
der dreamed of crossing the Indus. From them the 
Pythagoreans borrowed a great part of their mystical 
philosophy, of their doctrine of transmigration of souls, 
and the unlawfulness of eating animal food. From 
them Aristotle learned the syllogism. ... In India 
the human mind exhausted itself in attempting to 
detect the laws which regulate its operation, before 
the philosophers of Greece were beginning to enter 
the precincts of metaphysical inquiry.” This intel- 
lectual subtlety, acumen, and logical power the 
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Brahmans never lost. To-day the Christian mission- 
ary finds them his superiors in the sports of logical 
tournaments, whenever the Brahman condescends to 
put forth his powers of reasoning. 

Brahmanism carried idealism to the extent of de- 
nying any reality to sense or matter, declaring that 
sense is a delusion. It sought to leave the soul eman- 
cipated from desire, from a material body, in a state 
which according to Indian metaphysics is betzg, but 
not existence. Desire, anger, ignorance, evil thoughts 
are consumed by the fire of knowledge. 

But I will not attempt to explain the ideal panthe- 
ism which Brahmanical philosophers substituted for 
the Nature-worship taught in the earlier Vedas. This 
proved too abstract for the people; and the Brahmans, 
in the true spirit of modern Jesuitism, wishing to 
accommodate their religion to the people, — who were 
in bondage to their tyranny, and who have ever been 
inclined to sensuous worship,— multiplied their sacri- 
fices and sacerdotal rites, and even permitted a compli- 
cated polytheism. Gradually piety was divorced from 
morality. Siva and Vishnu became worshipped, as 
well as Brahma and a host of other gods unknown to 
the earlier Vedas. 

In the sixth century before Christ, the corruption 
of society had become so flagrant under the teachings 
and government of the Brahmans, that a reform was 
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imperatively needed. “The pride of race had put an 
impassable barrier between the Aryan-Hindus and 
the conquered aborigines, while the pride of both had 
built up an equally impassable barrier between the 
different classes among the Aryan people themselves.” 
The old childlike joy in life, so manifest in the Vedas, 
had died away. A funereal gloom hung over the 
land; and the gloomiest people of all were the Brah- 
mans themselves, devoted to a complicated ritual of 
ceremonial observances, to needless and cruel sac- 
rifices, and a repulsive theology. The worship of 
Nature had degenerated into the worship of impure 
divinities. The priests were inflated with a puerile 
but sincere belief in their own divinity, and inculcated 
a sense of duty which was nothing else than a degrad- 
ing slavery to their own caste. 

Under these circumstances Buddhism arose as a 
protest against Brahmanism. But it was rather an 
ethical than a religious movement ; it was an attempt 
to remove misery from the world, and to elevate ordi- 
nary life by a reform of morals. It was effected by 
a prince who goes by the name of Buddha, — the “ En- 
lightened,” — who was supposed by his later followers 
to be an incarnation of Deity, miraculously conceived, 
and sent into the world to save men. He was nearly 
contemporary with Confucins, although the Buddhistic 
doctrines were not introduced into China until about 
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two hundred years before the Christian era. He is 
supposed to have belonged to a warlike tribe called 
Sakyas, of great reputed virtue, engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, who had entered northern India and made a 
permanent settlement several hundred years before. 
The name by which the reformer is generally known is 
Gautama, borrowed by the Sakyas after their settle- 
ment in India from one of the ancient Vedic bard- 
families. The foundation of our knowledge of Sakya 
Buddha is from a Life of him by Asvaghosha, in the 
first century of our era; and this life is again founded 
on a legendary history, not framed after any Indian 
model, but worked out among the nations in the north 
of India. 

The Life of Buddha by Asvaghosha is a poetical 
romance of nearly ten thousand lines. It relates the 
miraculous conception of the Indian sage, by the 
descent of a spirit on his mother, Maya,—a woman 
of great purity of mind. . The child was called Sid- 
dartha, or “the perfection of all things.” His father 
ruled a considerable territory, and was careful to con- 
ceal from the boy, as he grew up, all knowledge of 
the wickedness and misery of the world. He was 
therefore carefully educated within the walls of the 
palace, and surrounded with every luxury, but not 
allowed even to walk or drive in the royal gardens 
for fear he might see misery and sorrow. A beautiful 
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girl was given to him in marriage, full of dignity and 
grace, with whom he lived in supreme happiness. 

At length, as his mind developed and his curiosity 
increased to see and know things and people beyond 
the narrow circle to which he was confined, he ob- 
tained permission to see the gardens which surrounded 
the palace. His father took care to remove every- 
thing in his way which could suggest misery and 
sorrow; but a deva, or angel, assumed the form of 
an aged man, and stood beside his path, apparently 
struggling for life, weak and oppressed. This was 
a new sight to the prince, who inquired of his chari- 
oteer what kind of a man it was. Forced to reply, 
the charioteer told him that this infirm old man had 
once been young, sportive, beautiful, and full of 
every enjoyment. 

On hearing this, the prince sank into profound 
meditation, and returned to the palace sad and re- 
flective; for he had learned that the common lot of 
man is sad,—that no matter how beautiful, strong, 
and sportive a boy is, the time will come, in the 
course of Nature, when this boy will be wrinkled, 
infirm, and helpless. He became so miserable and 
dejected on this discovery that his father, to divert 
his mind, arranged other excursions for him; but on 
each occasion a deva contrived to appear before 
him in the form of some disease or misery. At last 
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he saw a dead man carried to his grave, which still 
more deeply agitated him, for he had not known 
that this calamity was the common lot of all men. 
The same painful impression was made on him by 
the death of animals, and by the hard labors and priva- 
tions of poor people. The more he saw of life as it 
was, the more he was overcome by the sight of sorrow 
and hardship on every side. He became aware that 
youth, vigor, and strength of life in the end fulfilled 
the law of ultimate destruction. While meditating 
on this sad reality beneath a flowering Jambu tree, 
where he was seated in the profoundest contempla- 
tion, a deva, transformed into a religious ascetic, came 
to him and said, “I am a Shaman. Depressed and 
sad at the thought of age, disease, and death, I have 
left my home to seek some way of rescue; yet every- 
where I find these evils,—all things hasten to de- 
cay. Therefore I seek that happiness which is only 
to be found in that which never perishes, that never 
knew a beginning, that looks with equal mind on 
enemy and friend, that heeds not wealth nor beauty, — 
the happiness to be found in solitude, in some dell 
free from molestation, all thought about the world 
destroyed.” 

This embodies the soul of Buddhism, its elemental 
principle, — to escape from a world of misery and 
death ; to hide oneself in contemplation in some lonely 
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spot, where indifference to passing events is gradually 
acquired, where life becomes one grand negation, and 
where the thoughts are fixed on what is eternal and 
imperishable, instead of on the mortal and transient. 
The prince, who was now about thirty years of age, 
after this interview with the supposed ascetic, firmly 
resolved himself to become a hermit, and thus attain 
to a higher life, and rise above the misery which he 
saw around him on every hand. So he clandestinely 
and secretly escapes from his guarded palace; lays 
aside his princely habits and ornaments; dismisses all 
attendants, and even his horse; seeks the companion- 
ship of Brahmans, and learns all their penances and 
tortures. Finding a patient trial of this of no avail for 
his purpose, he leaves the Brahmans, and repairs to a 
quiet spot by the banks of a river, and for six years 
practises the most severe fasting and profound medita- 
tion. This was the form which piety had assumed in 
India from time immemorial, under the guidance of the 
Brahmans ; for Siddartha as yet is not the “enlight~ 
ened,”—he is only an inquirer after that saving 
knowledge which will open the door of a divine felicity, 
and raise him above a world of disease and death. 
Siddartha’s rigorous austerities, however, do not open 
this door of saving truth. His body is wasted, and 
his strength fails; he is near unto death. The con- 
viction fastens on his lofty and inquiring mind that to 
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arrive at the end he seeks he must enter by some other 
door than that of painful and useless austerities, and 
hence that the teachings of the Brahmans are funda- 
mentally wrong. He discovers that no amount of 
.austerities will extinguish desire, or produce ecstatic 
contemplation. In consequence of these reflections 
a great change comes over him, which is the turning- 
point of his history. He resolves to quit his self- 
inflicted torments as of no avail. He meets a shep- 
herd’s daughter, who offers him food out of com- 
passion for his emaciated and miserable condition. 
The rich rice milk, sweet and perfumed, restores 
his strength. He renounces asceticism, and wanders 
to a spot more congenial to his changed views and 
condition. 

Siddartha’s full enlightenment, however, has not yet 
come. Under the shade of the Bédhi tree he devotes 
himself again to religious contemplation, and falls 
into rapt ecstasies. He remains a while in peaceful 
quiet; the morning sunbeams, the dispersing mists, and 
lovely flowers seem to pay tribute to him. He passes 
through successive stages of ecstasy, and suddenly 
upon his opened mind bursts the knowledge of his 
previous births in different forms; of the causes of 
re-birth, — ignorance (the root of evil) and unsatisfied 
desires ; and of the way to extinguish desires by right 
thinking, speaking, and living, not by outward observ- 
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ance of forms and ceremonies. He is emancipated 
from the thraldom of those austerities which have 
formed the basis of religious life for generations un- 
known, and he resolves to teach. 

Buddha travels slowly to the sacred city of Benares, 
converting by the way even Brahmans themselves. 
He claims to have reached perfect wisdom. He is 
followed by disciples, for there was something attrac- 
tive and extraordinary about him; his person was 
beautiful and commanding. While he shows that 
painful austerities will not produce wisdom, he also 
teaches that wisdom is not reached by self-indulgence ; 
that there is a middle path between penance and 
pleasures, even temperance, — the use, but not abuse, 
of the good things of earth. In his first sermon he 
declares that sorrow is in self; therefore to get rid of 
sorrow is to get rid of self. The means to this end 
is to forget self in deeds of mercy and kindness to 
others; to crucify demoralizing desires; to live in the 
realm of devout contemplation. 

The active life of Buddha now begins, and for fifty 
years he travels from place to place as a_ teacher, 
gathers around him disciples, frames rules for his 
society, and brings within his community both the 
rich and poor. He even allows women to enter it. 
He thus matures his system, which is destined to be 
embraced by so large a part of the human race, and 
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finally dies at the age of eighty, surrounded by rev- 
erential followers, who see in him an _ incarnation 
of the Deity. 

Thus Buddha devoted his life to the welfare of men, 
moved by an exceeding tenderness and pity for the 
objects of misery which he beheld on every side. He 
attempted to point out a higher life, by which sorrow 
would be forgotten. He could not prevent sorrow 
culminating in old age, disease, and death; but he 
hoped to make men ignore their miseries, and thus 
rise above them to a beatific state of devout contem- 
plation and the practice of virtues, for which he laid 
down certain rules and regulations. 

It is astonishing how the new doctrines spread, — 
from India to China, from China to Japan and Ceylon, 
until Eastern Asia was filled with pagodas, temples, 
and monasteries to attest his influence; some eighty- 
five thousand existed in China alone. Buddha probably 
had as many converts in China as Confucius himself. 
The Buddhists from time to time were subjected to 
great persecution from the emperors of China, in which 
their sacred books were destroyed; and in India the 
Brahmans at last regained their power, and expelled 
Buddhism from the country. In the year 845 A.D. two 
hundred and sixty thousand monks and nuns were 
made to return to secular life in China, being regarded 
as mere drones, —lazy and useless members of the 
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community. But the policy of persecution was re- 
versed by succeeding emperors. In the thirteenth 
century there were in China nearly fifty thousand 
3uddhist temples and two hundred and _ thirteen 
thousand monks; and these represented but a frac- 
tion of the professed adherents of the religion. Under 
the present dynasty the Buddhists are proscribed, but 
still they flourish. 

Now, what has given to the religion of Buddha such 
an extraordinary attraction for the people of Eastern 
Asia ? 

Buddhism has a twofold aspect,— practical and 
speculative. In its most definite form it was a moral 
and philanthropic movement,—the reaction against 
Brahmanism, which had no humanity, and which was 
as repulsive and oppressive as Roman Catholicism was 
when loaded down with ritualism and sacerdotal rites, 
when Europe was governed by priests, when churches 
were damp, gloomy crypts, before the tall cathedrals 
arose in their artistic beauty. 

From a religious and philosophical point of view, 
Buddhism at first did not materially differ from Brah- 
manism. The same dreamy pietism, the same belief 
in the transmigration of souls, the same pantheistic 
ideas of God and Nature, the same desire for rest and 
final absorption in the divine essence characterized 
both. In both there was a certain principle of faith, 
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which was a feeling of reverence rather than the 
recognition of the unity and personality and _provi- 
dence of God. The prayer of the Buddhist was a 
yearning for deliverance from sorrow, a hope of final 
rest; but this was not to be attained until desires 
and passions were utterly suppressed in the soul, 
which could be effected only by prayer, devout medi- 
tations, and a rigorous self-discipline. In order to 
be purified and fitted for Nirvana the soul, it was 
supposed, must pass through successive stages of ex- 
istence in mortal forms, without conscious recollec- 
tion, — innumerable births and deaths, with sorrow 
and disease. And the final state of supreme blessed- 
ness, the ending of the long and weary transmigra- 
tion, would be attained only with the extinction of all 
desires, even the instinctive desire for existence. 
Buddha had no definite ideas of the deity, and the 
worship of a personal God is nowhere to be found 
in his teachings, which exposed him to the charge of 
atheism. He even supposed that gods were subject 
to death, and must return to other forms of life before 
they obtained final rest in Nirvana. Nirvana means 
that state which admits of neither birth nor death, 
where there is no sorrow or disease, — an impassive 
state of existence, absorption in the Spirit of the Uni- 
verse. In the Buddhist catechism Nirvana is defined 
as the “total cessation of changes; a perfect rest; the 
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absence of desire, illusion, and sorrow; the total 
obliteration of everything -that goes to make up the 
physical man.” This theory of re-births, or transmi- 
gration of souls, is very strange and unnatural to our 
less imaginative and subtile Occidental minds; but to 
the speculative Orientals it is an attractive and rea- 
sonable belief. They make the “spirit” the immortal 
part of man, the “soul” being its emotional embodi- 
ment, its “spiritual body,” whose unsatisfied desires 
cause its birth and re-birth into the fleshly form of 
the physical “body,” —a very brief and temporary in- 
carnation. When by the progressive enlightenment of 
the spirit its longings and desires have been gradually 
conquered, it no longer needs or has embodiment either 
of soul or of body; so that, to quote Elliott Coues in 
Olcott's “Buddhist Catechism,” “a spirit in a state 
of conscious formlessness, subject to no further modi- 
fication by embodiment, yet in full knowledge of 
its experiences [during its various incarnations], is 
Nirvanic.” 

Buddhism, however, viewed in any aspect, must be 
regarded as a gloomy religion. It is hard enough to 
crucify all natural desires and lead a life of self- 
abnegation ; but for the spirit, in order to be purified, 
to be obliged to enter into body after body, each 
subject to disease, misery, and death, and then after 
a long series of migrations to be virtually annihilated 
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as the highest consummation of happiness, gives one 
but a poor conception of the efforts of the proudest 
unaided intellect to arrive at a knowledge of God and 
immortal bliss. It would thus seem that the true 
idea of God, or even that of immortality, is not an 
innate conception revealed by consciousness; for why 
should good and intellectual men, trained to study 
and reflection all their lives, gain no clearer or more 
inspiring notions of the Being of infinite love and 
power, or of the happiness which He is able and 
willing to impart? What a feeble conception of God 
is a being without the oversight of the worlds that 
he created, without volition or purpose or benevo- 
lence, or anything corresponding to our notion of 
personality! What a poor conception of supernal 
bliss, without love or action or thought or holy com- 
panionship,— only rest, unthinking repose, and ab- 
sence from disease, misery, and death, a state of endless 
impassiveness! What is Nirvana but an escape from 
death and deliverance from mortal desires, where there 
are neither ideas nor the absence of ideas; no changes 
or hopes or fears, it is true, but also no joy, no aspira- 
tion, no growth, no life, —a state of nonentity, where ~ 
even consciousness is practically extinguished, and in- 
dividuality merged into absolute stillness and a dream- 
less rest? What a poor reward for ages of struggle 
and the final achievement of exalted virtue ! 
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But if Buddhism failed to arrive at what we believe 
to be a true knowledge of God and the destiny of the 
soul, — the forgiveness and remission, or doing-away, 
of sin, and a joyful and active immortality, all which 
I take to be revelations rather than intuitions, — yet 
there were some great certitudes in its teachings which 
did appeal to consciousness, — certitudes recognized 
by the noblest teachers of all ages and nations. 
These were such realities as truthfulness, sincerity, 
purity, justice, mercy, benevolence, unselfishness, love. 
The human mind arrives at ethical truths, even when 
all speculation about God and immortality has failed. 
The idea of God may be lost, but not that of moral 
obligation, — the mutual social duties of mankind. 
There is a sense of duty even among savages; in the 
lowest civilization there is true admiration of virtue. 
No sage that I ever read of enjoined immorality. No 
ignorance can prevent the sense of shame, of honor, 
or of duty. Everybody detests a liar and despises a 
thief. Thou shalt not bear false witness; thou shalt 
not commit adultery ; thou shalt not kill, —these are 
laws written in human consciousness as well as in the 
code of Moses. Obedience and respect to parents are 
instincts as well as obligations. 

Hence the prince Siddartha, as soon as he had 
found the wisdom of inward motive and the folly of 
outward rite, shook off the yoke of the priests, and 
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denounced caste and austerities and penances and 
sacrifices as of no avail in securing the welfare and 
peace of the soul or the favor of deity. In all this 
he showed an enlightened mind, governed by wisdom 
and truth, and even a bold and original genius, — like 
Abraham when he disowned the gods of his fathers. 
Having thus himself gained the security of the heights, 
Buddha longed to help others up, and turned his at- 
tention to the moral instruction of the people of India. 
He was emphatically a missionary of ethics, an apos- 
tle of righteousness, a reformer of abuses, as well as 
a tender and compassionate man, moved to tears in 
view of human sorrows and sufferings. He gave up 
metaphysical speculations for practical philanthropy. 
He wandered from city to city and village to village 
to relieve misery and teach duties rather than theologi- 
cal philosophies. He did not know that God is love, 
but he did know that peace and rest are the result of 
virtuous thoughts and acts. 

“Let us then,” said he, “live happily, not hating 
those who hate us; free from greed among the greedy. 
.. . Proclaim mercy freely to all men; it is as large 
as the spaces of heaven. . . . Whoever loves will feel 
the longing to save not himself alone, but all others.” 
He compares himself to a father who rescues his chil- 
dren from a burning house, to a physician who cures 
the blind. He teaches the equality of the sexes as 

a 
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i 
well as the injustice of castes. He enjoins kindness to 
servants and emancipation of slaves. “As a mother, 
as long as she lives, watches over her child, so among 
all beings,” said Gautama, “let boundless good-will pre- 


vail. . . . Overcome evil with good, the avaricious with 
generosity, the false with truth. .. . Never forget thy 
own duty for the sake of another’s. . . . If a man speaks 


or acts with evil thoughts pain follows, as the wheel 
the foot of him who draws the carriage. . . . He who 
lives seeking pleasure, and uncontrolled, the tempter 
will overcome. ... The true sage dwells on earth, as 
the bee gathers sweetness with his mouth and wings. 
... One may conquer a thousand men in battle, but 


he who conquers himself alone is the greatest victor. 


... Let no man think lightly of sin, saying in his 
heart, ‘It cannot overtake me”... Let a man make 
himself what he preaches to others... . He who holds 


back rising anger as one might a rolling chariot, him, 
indeed, I call a driver; others may hold the reins. . 

A man who foolishly does me wrong, I will return 
to him the protection of my ungrudging love; the 
more evil comes from him, the more good shall go 
from me.” 

These are some of the sayings of the Indian re- 
former, which I quote from extracts of his writings 
as translated by Sanskrit scholars. Some of these 
sayings rise to a height of moral beauty surpassed only 
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by the precepts of the great Teacher, whom many are 
too fond of likening to Buddha himself. The religion 
of Buddha is founded on a correct and virtuous life, 
as the only way to avoid sorrow and reach Nirvana. 
Its essence, theologically, is “ Quietism,” without firm 
belief in anything reached by metaphysic speculation ; 
yet morally and practically it inculcates ennobling, 
active duties. 

Among the rules that Buddha laid down for his 
disciples were —to keep the body pure; not to enter 
upon affairs of trade; to have no lands and cattle, or 
houses, or money; to abhor all hypocrisy and dissimu- 
lation; to be kind to everything that lives; never to 
take the life of any living being; to control the pas- 
sions; to eat food only to satisfy hunger; not to feel 
resentment from injuries; to be patient and forgiving; 
to avoid covetousness, and never to tire of self-reflec- 
tion, His fundamental principles are purity of mind, 
chastity of life, truthfulness, temperance, abstention 
from the wanton destruction of animal life, from vain 
pleasures, from envy, hatred, and malice. He does not 
enjoin sacrifices, for he knows no god to whom they 
can be offered; but “he proclaimed the brotherhood. 
of man, if he did not reveal the fatherhood of God.” 
He insisted on the natural equality of all men, —thus 
giving to caste a mortal wound, which offended the 
Brahmans, and finally led to the expulsion of his 
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followers from India. He protested against all abso- 
lute authority, even that of the Vedas. Nor did he 
claim, any more than Confucius, originality of doc- 
trines, only the revival of forgotten or neglected truths. 
He taught that Nirvana was not attained by Brahman- 
ical rites, but by individual virtues; and that punish- 
ment is the inevitable result of evil deeds by the 
inexorable law of cause and effect. 

Buddhism is essentially rationalistic and ethical, 
while Brahmanism is a pantheistic tendency to poly- 
theism, and ritualistic even to the most offensive sacer- 
dotalism. The Brahman reminds me of a Dunstan, — 
the Buddhist of a Benedict; the former of the gloomy, 
spiritual despotism of the Middle Ages, — the latter of 
self-denying monasticism in its best ages. The Brah- 
man is like Thomas Aquinas with his dogmas and met- 
aphysics; the Buddhist is more like a medieval free- 
thinker, stigmatized as an atheist. The Brahman was 
so absorbed with his theological speculation that he 
took no account of the sufferings of humanity; the 
Buddhist was so absorbed with the miseries of man 
that the greatest blessing seemed to be entire and 
endless rest, the cessation of existence itself, —since 
existence brought desire, desire sin, and sin misery. 
As a religion Buddhism is an absurdity; in fact, it is 
no religion at all, only a system of moral philosophy. 
Its weak points, practically, are the abuse of philan- 
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thropy, its system of organized idleness and mendi- 
cancy, the indifference to thrift and industry, the 
multiplication of lazy fraternities and useless retreats, 
reminding us of monastic institutions in the days of 
Chaucer and Luther. The Buddhist priest is a mendi- 
cant and a pauper, clothed in rags, begging his living 
from door to door, in which he sees no disgrace and 
no impropriety. Buddhism failed to ennoble the daily 
occupations of life, and produced drones and idlers and 
religious vagabonds. In its corruption it lent itself 
to idolatry, for the Buddhist temples are filled with 
hideous images of all sorts of repulsive deities, al- 
though Buddha himself did not hold to idol worship 
any more than to the belief in a personal God. 
“Buddhism,” says the author of its accepted cate- 
chism, ‘‘teaches goodness without a God, existence 
without a soul, immortality without life, happiness 
without a heaven, salvation without a saviour, redemp- 
tion without a redeemer, and worship without rites.” 
The failure of Buddhism, both as a philosophy and 
a religion, is a confirmation of the great historical fact, 
that in the ancient Pagan world no efforts of reason 
enabled man unaided to arrive at a true—that is, a 
helpful and practically elevating — knowledge of deity. 
Even Buddha, one of the most gifted and excellent of 
all the sages who have enlightened the world, despaired 
of solving the great mysteries of existence, and turned 
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his attention to those practical duties of life which 
seemed to promise a way of escaping its miseries. 
He appealed to human consciousness; but lacking the 
inspiration and aid which come from a _ sense on 
personal divine influence, Buddhism has failed, on: 
the large scale, to raise its votaries to higher planes 
of ethical accomplishment. And hence the necessity 
of that new revelation which Jesus declared amid the 
moral ruins of a crumbling world, by which alone 
can the debasing superstitions of India and the god- 
less materialism of China be replaced with a vital spir- 
ituality, even as the elaborate mythology of Greece 
and Rome gave way before the fervent earnestness 
of Christian apostles and martyrs. 

It does not belong to my subject to present the 
condition of Buddhism as it exists to-day in Thibet; 
in Siam, in China, in Japan, in Burmah, in Ceylon, 
and in various other Eastern countries. It spread by 
reason of its sympathy with the poor and miserable, 
by virtue of its being a great system of philanthropy 
and morals which appealed to the consciousness of 
the lower classes. Though a proselyting religion it 
was never a persecuting one, and is still distinguished, 
in all its corruption, for its toleration. 
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RELIGION OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


CLASSIC MYTHOLOGY. 


ELIGION among the lively and imaginative 
Greeks took a different form from that of the 
Aryan race in India or Persia. However the ideas 
of their divinities originated in their relations to the 
thought and life of the people, their gods were 
neither abstractions nor symbols. They were simply 
men and women, immortal, yet having a beginning, 
with passions and appetites like ordinary mortals. 
They love, they hate, they eat, they drink, they have 
adventures and misfortunes like men,— only differing 
from men in the superiority of their gifts, in their 
miraculous endowments, in their stupendous feats, in 
their more than gigantic size, in their supernal beauty, 
in their intensified pleasures. It was not their aim 
“to raise mortals to the skies,” but to enjoy them- 
selves in feasting and love-making; not even to 
govern the world, but to protect their particular 
worshippers, — taking part and interest in human 
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quarrels, without reference to justice or right, and 
without communicating any great truths for the guid- 
ance of mankind. 

The religion of Greece consisted of a series of 
myths, — creations for the most part of the poets, — 
and therefore properly called a mythology. Yet in 
some respects the gods of Greece resembled those of 
Pheenicia and Egypt, being the powers of Nature, 
and named after the sun, moon, and planets. Their 
priests did not form a sacerdotal caste, as in India and 
Egypt; they were more like officers of the state, to 
perform certain functions or duties pertaining to rites, 
ceremonies, and sacrifices. They taught no moral 
or spiritual truths to the people, nor were they held in 
extraordinary reverence. They were not ascetics or 
enthusiasts ; among them were no great reformers or 
prophets, as among the sacerdotal class of the Jews 
or the Hindus. They had even no sacred books, and 
claimed no esoteric knowledge. Nor was their office 
hereditary. They were appointed by the rulers of the 
state, or elected by the people themselves; they im- 
posed no restraints on the conscience, and apparently 
cared little for morals, leaving the people to an un- 
bounded freedom to act and think for themselves, so 
far as they did not interfere with prescribed usages 
and laws. The real objects of Greek worship were 
beauty, grace, and heroic strength. The people wor- 
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shipped no supreme creator, no providential governor, 
no ultimate judge of human actions. They had no 
aspirations for heaven and no fear of hell. They did 
not feel accountable for their deeds or thoughts or 
words to an irresistible Power working for righteous- 
ness or truth. They had no religious sense, apart 
from wonder or admiration of the glories of Nature, 
or the good or evil which might result from the 
favor or hatred of the divinities they accepted. 
These divinities, moreover, were not manifestations 
of supreme power and intelligence, but were creations 
of the fancy, as they came from popular legends, or the 
brains of poets, or the hands of artists, or the specu- 
lations of philosophers. And as everything in Greece 
was beautiful and radiant, — the sea, the sky, the moun- 
tains, and the valleys, — so was religion cheerful, seen 
in all the festivals which took the place of the Sab- 
baths and holy-days of more spiritually minded peo- 
ples. The worshippers of the gods danced and played 
and sported to the sounds of musical instruments, and 
revelled in joyous libations, in feasts and imposing 
processions, —in whatever would amuse the mind or 
intoxicate the senses. The gods were rather unseen 
companions in pleasures, in sports, in athletic contests 
and warlike enterprises, than beings to be adored for 
moral excellence or supernal knowledge. “Heaven 
was so near at hand that their own heroes climbed 
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to it and became demigods.” Every grove, every 
fountain, every river, every beautiful spot, had its 
presiding deity; while every wonder of Nature, — the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the tempest, the thunder, 
the lightning,— was impersonated as an awful power 
for good or evil. To them temples were erected, 
within which were their shrines and images in human 
shape, glistening with gold and gems, and wrought 
in every form of grace or strength or beauty, and by 
artists of marvellous excellence. 

This polytheism of Greece was exceedingly compli- 
cated, but was not so degrading as that of Egypt, 
since the gods were not represented by the forms of 
hideous animals, and the worship of them was not 
attended by revolting ceremonies; and yet it was 
divested of all spiritual aspirations, and had but httle 
effect on personal struggles for truth or holiness. It 
was human and worldly, not lofty nor even reverential, 
except among the few who had deep religious wants. 
One of its characteristic features was the acknowl- 
edged impotence of the gods to secure future happiness. 
In fact, the future was generally ignored, and even im- 
mortality was but a dream of philosophers. Men lived 
not in view of future rewards and punishments, or 
future existence at all, but for the enjoyment of the 
present; and the gods themselves set the example of 


an immoral life. Even Zeus, “the Father of gods and 
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men,’ to whom absolute supremacy was ascribed, the 
work of creation, and all majesty and serenity, took 
but little interest in human affairs, and lived on 
Olympian heights like a sovereign surrounded with 
the instruments of his will, freely indulging in those 
pleasures which all lofty moral codes have forbidden, 
and taking part in the quarrels, jealousies, and en- 
mities of his divine associates. 

Greek mythology had its source in the legends of 
a remote antiquity,— probably among the Pelasgians, 
the early inhabitants of Greece, which they brought 
with them in their migration from their original settle- 
ment, or perhaps from Egypt and Phoenicia. Herod- 
otus —and he is not often wrong—ascribes a great 
part of the mythology which the Greek poets elabo- 
rated to a Phcenician or Egyptian source. The legends 
have also some similarity to the poetic creations of 
the ancient Persians, who delighted in fairies and genii 
and extravagant exploits, like the labors of Hercules. 
The faults and foibles of deified mortals were trans- 
mitted to posterity and incorporated with the attri- 
butes of the supreme divinity, and hence the mixture 
of the mighty and the mean which marks the charac- 
ters of the Iliad and Odyssey. The Greeks adopted 
Oriental fables, and accommodated them to those 
heroes who figured in their own country in the earli- 
est times. “The labors of Hercules originated in 
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Egypt, and relate to the annual progress of the sun 
in the zodiac. The rape of Proserpine, the wanderings 
of Ceres, the Eleusinian mysteries, and the orgies of 
Bacchus were all imported from Egypt or Pheenicia, 
while the wars between the gods and the giants were 
celebrated in the romantic annals of Persia. The 
oracle of Dodona was copied from that of Amnon 
in Thebes, and the oracle of Apollo at Delphos has 
a similar source.” 

Behind the Oriental legends which form the basis of 
Grecian mythology there was, in all probability, in 
those ancient times before the Pelasgians were known 
as Ionians and the Hellenes as Dorians, a mystical and 
indefinite idea of supreme power,—as among the Per- 
sians, the Hindus, and the esoteric priests of Egypt. 
In all the ancient religions the farther back we go 
the purer and loftier do we find the popular religion. 
Belief in supreme deity underlies all the Eastern 
theogonies, which belief, however, was soon perverted 
or lost sight of. There is great difference of opinion 
among philosophers as to the origin of myths, — 
whether they began in fable and came to be regarded 
as history, or began as human history and were 
poetized into fable. My belief is that in the ear- 
liest ages of the world there were no mythologies. 
Fables were the creations of those who sought to 
amuse or control the people, who have ever delighted 
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in the marvellous. As the magnificent, the vast, the 
sublime, which was seen in Nature, impressed itself 
on the imagination of the Orientals and ended in 
legends, so did allegory in process of time multiply 
fictions and fables to an indefinite extent; and what 
were symbols among Eastern nations became imperso- 
nations in the poetry of Greece. Grecian mythology 
was a vast system of impersonated forces, beginning 
with the legends of heroes and ending with the per- 
sonification of the faculties of the mind and the mani- 
festations of Nature, in deities who presided over fes- 
tivals, cities, groves, and mountains, with all the 
infirmities of human nature, and without calling out 
exalted sentiments of love or reverence. They are 
all creations of the imagination, invested with human 
traits and adapted to the genius of the people, who 
were far from being religious in the sense that the 
Hindus and Egyptians were. It was the natural and 
not the supernatural that filled their souls. It was art 
they worshipped, and not the God who created the 
heavens and the earth, and who exacts of his crea- 
tures obedience and faith. 

In regard to the gods and goddesses of the Grecian 
Pantheon, we observe that most of them were immoral; 
at least they had the usual infirmities of men. They 
are thus represented by the poets, probably to please 


the people, who like all other peoples had to make 
8 
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their own conceptions of God; for even a miraculous 
revelation of deity must be interpreted by those who 
receive it, according to their own understanding of the 
qualities revealed. The ancient Romans, themselves 
stern, earnest, practical, had an almost Oriental rev- 
erence for their gods, so that their Jupiter (Father of 
Heaven) was a majestic, powerful, all-seeing, severely 
just national deity, regarded by them much as the 
Jehovah of the Hebrews was by that nation. When 
in later times the conquest of Eastern countries and 
of Macedon and Greece brought in luxury, works of 
art, foreign literature, and all the delightful but ener- 
vating influences of sstheticism, the Romans became 
corrupted, and gradually began to identify their own 
more noble deities with the beautiful but unprincipled, 
self-indulgent, and tricky set of gods and goddesses of 
the Greek mythology. 

The Greek Zeus, with whom were associated majesty 
and dominion, and who reigned supreme in the celestial 
hierarchy, — who as the chief god of the skies, the 
god of storms, ruler of the atmosphere, was the favor- 
ite deity of the Aryan race, the Indra of the Hindus, 
the Jupiter of the Romans, —was in his Grecian pre- 
sentment a rebellious son, a faithless husband, and 
sometimes an unkind father. His character was a 
combination of weakness and strength, — anything 


but a pattern to be imitated, or even to be rever- 
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enced. He was the impersonation of power and dig- 
nity, represented by the poets as having such immense 
strength that if he had hold of one end of a chain, and 
all the gods held the other, with the earth fastened to 
it, he would be able to move them all. 

Poseidon (Roman Neptune), the brother of Zeus, 
was represented as the god of the ocean, and was 
worshipped chiefly in maritime States. His morality 
was no higher than that of Zeus; moreover, he was 
rough, boisterous, and vindictive. He was hostile to 
Troy, and yet persecuted Ulysses. 

Apollo, the next great personage of the Olympian 
divinities, was more respectable morally than his 
father. He was the sun-god of the Greeks, and was 
the embodiment of divine prescience, of healing skill, 
of musical and poetical productiveness, and hence the 
favorite of the poets. He had a form of ideal beauty, 
grace, and vigor, inspired by unerring wisdom and 
insight into futurity. He was obedient to the will 
of Zeus, to whom he was not much inferior in power. 
Temples were erected to this favorite deity in every 
part of Greece, and he was supposed to deliver oracular 
responses in several cities, especially at Delphos. 

Hephestus (Roman Vulcan), the god of fire, was a 
sort of jester at the Olympian court, and provoked 
perpetual laughter from his awkwardness and lame- 
ness. He forged the thunderbolts for Zeus, and was 
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the armorer of heaven. It accorded with the grim 
humor of the poets to make this clumsy blacksmith 
the husband of Aphrodite, the queen of beauty and of 
love. 

Ares (Roman Mars), the god of war, was represented 
as cruel, lawless, and greedy of blood, and as occupying 
a subordinate position, receiving orders from Apollo 
and Athene. 

Hermes (Roman Mercury) was the impersonation of 
commercial dealings, and of course was full of tricks 
and thievery, — the Olympian man of business, indus- 
trious, inventive, untruthful, and dishonest. He was 
also the god of eloquence. 

Besides these six great male divinities there were six 
goddesses, the most important of whom was Hera 
(Roman Juno), wife of Zeus, and hence the Queen of 
Heaven. She exercised her husband’s prerogatives, and 
thundered and shook Olympus; but she was proud, vin- 
dictive, jealous, unscrupulous, and cruel,—a poor model 
for women to imitate. The Greek poets, however, had 
a poor opinion of the female sex, and hence represent 
this deity without those elements of character which 
we most admire in woman, — gentleness, softness, ten- 
derness, and patience. She scolded her august husband 
so perpetually that he gave way to complaints before 
the assembled deities, and that too with a bitterness 


hardly to be reconciled with our notions of dignity. 
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The Roman Juno, before the identification of the two 
goddesses, was a nobler character, being the queen of 
heaven, the protectress of virgins and of matrons, and 
was also the celestial housewife of the nation, watch- 
ing over its revenues and its expenses. She was the 
especial goddess of chastity, and loose women were 
forbidden to touch her altars. 

Athene (Roman Minerva) however, the goddess of 
wisdom, had a character without a flaw, and ranked 
with Apollo in wisdom. She even expostulated with 
Zeus himself when he was wrong. But on the other 
hand she had few attractive feminine qualities, and no 
amiable weaknesses. 

Artemis (Roman Diana) was “a shadowy divinity, 
a pale reflection of her brother Apollo.” She presided 
over the pleasures of the chase, in which the Greeks 
delighted, —a masculine female who took but little 
interest in anything intellectual. 

Aphrodite (Roman Venus) was the impersonation 
of all that was weak and erring in the nature of 
woman, — the goddess of sensual desire, of mere phy- 
sical beauty, silly, childish, and vain, utterly odious 
in a moral point of view, and mentally contemptible. 
This goddess was represented as exerting a great in- 
fluence even when despised, fascinating yet revolting, 
admired and yet corrupting. She was not of much 
importance among the Romans,— who were far from 
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being sentimental or passionate, — until the growth of 
the legend of their Trojan origin. Then, as mother 
of Aneas, their progenitor, she took a high rank, and 
the Greek poets furnished her character. 

Hestia (Roman Vesta) presided over the private 
hearths and homesteads of the Greeks, and imparted 
to them a sacred character. Her personality was 
vague, but she represented the purity which among 
both Greeks and Romans is attached to home and 
domestic life. 

Demeter (Roman Ceres) represented Mother Earth, 
and thus was closely associated with agriculture and 
all operations of tillage and bread-making. As agri- 
culture is the primitive and most important of all 
human vocations, this deity presided over civilization 
and law-giving, and occupied an important position in 
the Eleusinian mysteries. 

These were the twelve Olympian divinities, or 
greater gods; but they represent only a small part 
of the Grecian Pantheon. There was Dionysus (Ro- 
man Bacchus), the god of drunkenness. This deity 
presided over vineyards, and his worship was attended 
with disgraceful orgies, — with wild dances, noisy 
revels, exciting music, and frenzied demonstrations. 

Leto (Roman Latona), another wife of Zeus, and 
mother of Apollo and Diana, was a very differen: 
personage from Hera, being the impersonation of all 
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those womanly qualities which are valued in woman, 
— silent, unobtrusive, condescending, chaste, kindly, 
ready to help and tend, and subordinating herself to 
her children. 

Persephone (Roman Proserpina) was the queen of 
the dead, ruling the infernal realm even more dis- 
tinctly than her husband Pluto, severely pure as she 
was awful and terrible; but there were no temples 
erected to her, as the Greeks did not trouble them- 
selves much about the future state. 

The minor deities of the Greeks were innumerable, 
and were identified with every separate thing which 
occupied their thoughts, — with mountains, rivers, 
capes, towns, fountains, rocks; with domestic animals, 
with monsters of the deep, with demons and departed 
heroes, with water-nymphs and wood-nymphs, with 
the qualities of mind and attributes of the body; with 
sleep and death, old age and pain, strife and victory ; 
with hunger, grief, ridicule, wisdom, deceit, grace; with 
night and day, the hours, the thunder the rainbow, — 
in short, all the wonders of Nature, all the affections 
of the soul, and all the qualities of the mind; every- 
thing they saw, everything they talked about, every- 
thing they felt. All these wonders and sentiments 
they impersonated; and these impersonations were 
supposed to preside over the things they represented, 
and to a certain extent were worshipped. If a man 
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wished the winds to be propitious, he prayed to Zeus ; 
if he wished to be prospered in his bargains, he in- 
voked Hermes; if he wished to be successful in war, 
he prayed to Ares. 

He never prayed to a supreme and eternal deity, but 
to some special manifestation of deity, fancied or real; 
and hence his religion was essentially pantheistic, 
though outwardly polytheistic. The divinities whom 
he invoked he celebrated with rites corresponding with 
those traits which they represented. Thus, Aphrodite 
was celebrated with lascivious dances, and Dionysus 
with drunken revels. Each deity represented the Gre- 
cian ideal, — of majesty or grace or beauty or strength 
or virtue or wisdom or madness or folly. The char- 
acter of Hera was what the poets supposed should be 
the attributes of the Queen of heaven; that of Leto, 
what should distinguish a disinterested housewife ; 
that of Hestia, what should mark the guardian of the 
fireside; that of Demeter, what should show supreme 
benevolence and thrift; that of Athene, what would 
naturally be associated with wisdom, and that of 
Aphrodite, what would be expected from a sensual 
beauty. In the main, Zeus was serene, majestic, and 
benignant, as became the king of the gods, although 
he was occasionally faithless to his wife; Poseidon was 
boisterous, as became the monarch of the seas; Apollo 
was a devoted son and a bright companion, which one 
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would expect in a gifted poet and wise prophet, beau- 
tiful and graceful as a sun-god should be ; Hephestus, 
the god of fire and smiths, showed naturally the awk- 
wardness to which manual labor leads ; Ares was cruel 
and bloodthirsty, as the god of war should be; Hermes, 
as the god of trade and business, would of course be 
sharp and tricky; and Dionysus, the father of the 
vine, would naturally become noisy and rollicking in 
his intoxication. 

Thus, whatever defects are associated with the prin- 
cipal deities, these are all natural and consistent with 
the characters they represent, or the duties and business 
in which they engage. Drunkenness is not associated 
with Zeus, or unchastity with Hera or Athene. The 
poets make each deity consistent with himself, and in 
harmony with the interests he represents. Hence the 
mythology of the poets is elaborate and interesting. 
Who has not devoured the classical dictionary before 
he has learned to scan the lines of Homer or of Virgil ? 
As varied and romantic as the “Arabian Nights,” it 
shines in the beanty of nature. In the Grecian crea- 
tions of gods and goddesses there is no insult to the 
understanding, because these creations are in harmony 
with Nature, are consistent with humanity. There is 
no hatred and no love, no jealousy and no fear, which 
has not a natural cause. The poets proved themselves 
to be great artists in the very characters they gave to 
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their divinities. They did not aim to excite rever- 
ence or stimulate to duty or point out the higher life, 
but to amuse a worldly, pleasure-seeking, good-natured, 
joyous, art-loving, poetic people, who lived in the 
present and for themselves alone. 

As a future state of rewards and punishments sel- 
dom entered into the minds of the Greeks, so the gods 
are never represented as conferring future salvation. 
The welfare of the soul was rarely thought of where 
there was no settled belief in immortality. The gods 
themselves were fed on nectar and ambrosia, that they 
might not die like ordinary mortals. They might pro- 
long their own existence indefinitely, but they were 
impotent to confer eternal life upon their worship- 
pers; and as eternal life is essential to perfect happi- 
ness, they could not confer even happiness in its 
highest sense. 

On this fact Saint Augustine erected the grand 
fabric of his theological system. In his most cele- 
brated work, “The City of God,” he holds up to deri- 
sion the gods of antiquity, and with blended logic 
and irony makes them contemptible as objects of 
worship, since they were impotent to save the soul. 
In his view the grand and distinguishing feature of 
Christianity, in contrast with Paganism, is the gift of 
eternal life and happiness. It is not the morality 
which Christ and his Apostles taught, which gave to 
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Christianity its immeasurable superiority over all other 
religions, but the promise of a future felicity in heaven. 
And it was this promise which gave such comfort to 
the miserable people of the old Pagan world, ground 
down by oppression, injustice, cruelty, and poverty. 
It was this promise which filled the converts to 
Christianity with joy, enthusiasm, and hope, — yea, 
more than this, even boundless love that salvation 
was the gift of God through the self-sacrifice of Christ. 
Immortality was brought to light by the gospel alone, 
and to miserable people the idea of eternal bliss after 
the trials of mortal life were passed was the source 
of immeasurable joy. No sooner was this sublime 
expectation of happiness planted firmly in the minds 
of pagans, than they threw their idols to the moles 
and the bats. 

But even in regard to morality, Augustine showed 
‘that the gods were no examples to follow. He ridi- 
cules their morals and their offices as severely as he 
points out their impotency to bestow happiness. He 
shows the absurdity and inconsistency of tolerating 
players in their delineation of the vices and _ follies 
of deities for the amusement of the people in the 
theatre, while the priests performed the same obsceni- 
ties as religious rites in the temples which were upheld 
by the State; so that philosophers like Varro could 
pour contempt on players with impunity, while he 
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dared not ridicule priests for doing in the temples the 
same things. No wonder that the popular religion at 
last was held in contempt by philosophers, since it was 
not only impotent to save, but did not stimulate to 
ordinary morality, to virtue, or to lofty sentiments. 
A religion which was held sacred in one place and 
ridiculed in another, before the eyes of the same people, 
could not in the end but yield to what was better. 

If we ascribe to the poets the creation of the elabor- 
ate mythology of the Greeks, — that is, a system of 
gods made by men, rather than men made by gods, — 
whether as symbols or objects of worship, whether the 
religion was pantheistic or idolatrous, we find that 
artists even surpassed the poets in their conceptions 
of divine power, goodness, and beauty, and thus riveted 
the chains which the poets forged. 

The temple of Zeus at Olympia in Elis, where the 
intellect and the culture of Greece assembled every 
four years to witness the games instituted in honor of 
the Father of the gods, was itself calculated to -impose 
on the senses of the worshippers by its grandeur and 
beauty. The image of the god himself, sixty feet high, 
made of ivory, gold, and gems by the greatest of all the 
sculptors of antiquity, must have impressed spectators 
with ideas of strength and majesty even more than 
any poetical descriptions could do. If it was art which 
the Greeks worshipped rather than an unseen deity 
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who controlled their destinies, and to whom supreme 
homage was due, how nobly did the image before them 
represent the highest conceptions of the attributes to 
be ascribed to the King of Heaven! Seated on his 
throne, with the emblems of sovereignty in his hands 
and attendant deities around him, his head, neck, breast, 
and arms in massive proportions, and his face expres- 
sive of majesty and sweetness, power in repose, be- 
nevolence blended with strength,—the image of the 
Olympian deity conveyed to the minds of his wor- 
shippers everything that could inspire awe, wonder, 
and goodness, as well as power. No fear was blended 
with admiration, since his favor could be won by the 
magnificent rites and ceremonies which were instituted 
in his honor. 

Clarke alludes to the sculptured Apollo Belvidere 
as giving a still more elevated idea of the sun-god 
than the poets themselves,—a figure expressive of 
the highest thoughts of the Hellenic mind, — and 
quotes Milman in support of his admiration :— 

“ All, all divine! no struggling muscle glows, 
Through heaving vein no mantling life-blood flows ; 
But, animate with deity alone, 
In deathless glory lives the breathing stone.” 
If a Christian poet can see divinity in the chiselled 
stone, why should we wonder at the worship of art 
by the pagan Greeks? The same could be said of 
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the statues of Artemis, of Pallas-Athene, of Aphro- 
dite, and other “divine” productions of Grecian ar- 
tists, since they represented the highest ideal the 
world has seen of beauty, grace, loveliness, and ma- 
jesty, which the Greeks adored. Hence, though the 
statues of the gods are in human shape, it was not 
men that the Greeks worshipped, but those qualities 
of mind and those forms of beauty to which the cul- 
tivated intellect instinctively gave the highest praise. 
No one can object to this boundless admiration which 
the Greeks had for art in its highest forms, in so far 
as that admiration became worship. It was the di- 
vorce of art from morals which called out the indig- 
nation and censure of the Christian fathers, and even 
undermined the religion of philosophers so far as it 
had been directed to the worship of the popular deities, 
which were simply creations of poets and artists. 

It is difficult to conceive how the worship of the 
gods could have been kept up for so long a time, had 
it not been for the festivals. This wise provision for 
providing interest and recreation for the people was 
also availed of by the Mosaic ritual among the He- 
brews, and has been a part of most well-organized 
religious systems. The festivals were celebrated in 
honor not merely of deities, but of useful inventions, 
of the seasons of the year, of great national victories, 


——all which were religious in the pagan sense, and 
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constituted the highest pleasures of Grecian life. They 
were observed with great pomp and splendor in the 
open air in front of temples, in sacred groves, wherever 
the people could conveniently assemble to join in 
jocund dances, in athletic sports, and whatever could 
animate the soul with festivity and joy. Hence the 
religious worship of the Greeks was cheerful, and 
adapted itself to the tastes and pleasures of the peo- 
ple; it was, however, essentially worldly, and some- 
times degrading. It was similar in its effects to the 
rural sports of the yeomanry of the Middle Ages, 
and to the theatrical representations sometimes held 
in medieval churches, — certainly to the processions 
and pomps which the Catholic clergy instituted for 
the amusement of the people. Hence the sneering 
but acute remark of Gibbon, that all religions were 
equally true to the people, equally false to philoso- 
phers, and equally useful to rulers. The State en- 
couraged and paid for sacrifices, rites, processions, and 
scenic dances on the same principle that they gave 
corn to the people to make them contented in their 
miseries, and severely punished those who ridiculed 
the popular religion when it was performed in tem- 
ples, even though it winked at the ridicule of the 
same performances in the theatres. 

Among the Greeks there were no sacred books like 
the Hindu Vedas or Hebrew Scriptures, in which the 
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people could learn duties and religious truths. The 
priests taught nothing ; they merely officiated at rites 
and ceremonies. It is difficult to find out what were 
the means and forms of religious instruction, so far as 
pertained to the heart and conscience. Duties were 
certainly not learned from the ministers of religion. 
From what source did the people learn the necessity 
of obedience to parents, of conjugal fidelity, of truth- 
fulness, of chastity, of honesty? It is difficult to tell. 
The poets and artists taught ideas of beauty, of grace, 
of strength ; and Nature in her grandeur and loveliness 
taught the same things. Hence a severe taste was 
cultivated, which excluded vulgarity and grossness in 
the intercourse of life. It was the rule to be courteous, 
affable, gentlemanly, for all this was in harmony with 
the severity of art. The comic poets ridiculed preten- 
sion, arrogance, quackery, and lies. Patriotism, which 
was learned from the dangers of the State, amid war- 
like and unscrupulous neighbors, called out many 
manly virtues, like courage, fortitude, heroism, and 
self-sacrifice. A hard and rocky soil necessitated in- 
dustry, thrift, and severe punishment on those who 
stole the fruits of labor, even as miners in the Rocky 
Mountains sacredly abstain from appropriating the 
gold of their fellow-laborers. Self-interest and _ self- 
preservation dictated many laws which secured the 
welfare of society. The natural sacredness of home 
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guarded the virtue of wives and children; the natural 
sense of justice raised indignation against cheating and 
tricks in trade. Men and women cannot live together 
in peace and safety without observing certain condi- 
tions, which may be ranked with virtues even among 
savages and barbarians,— much more so in cultivated 
and refined communities. 

The graces and amenities of life can exist without 
reference to future rewards and punishments. The 
ultimate law of self-preservation will protect men in 
ordinary times against murder and violence, and will 
lead to public and social enactments which bad men 
fear to violate. A traveller ordinarily feels as safe in 
a highly-civilized pagan community as in a Christian 
city. The “heathen Chinee” fears the officers of the 
law as much as does a citizen of London. 

The great difference between a Pagan and a Christian 
people is in the power of conscience, in the sense of a 
moral accountability to a spiritual Deity, in the hopes 
or fears of a future state, motives which have a 
powerful influence on the elevation of individual char- 
acter and the development of higher types of social 
organization. But whatever laws are necessary for the 
maintenance of order, the repression of violence, of 
crimes against person and the State and the general 
material welfare of society, are found in Pagan as well 


as in Christian States; and the natural affections, — of 
9 ie 
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paternal and filial love, friendship, patriotism, generosity, 
etc., — while strengthened by Christianity, are also an 
inalienable part of the God-given heritage of all man- 
kind. We see many heroic traits, many manly virtues, 
many domestic amenities, and many exalted sentiments 
in pagan Greece, even if these were not taught by priests 
or sages. Every man instinctively clings to life, to 
property, to home, to parents, to wife and children; and 
hence these are guarded in every community, and the 
violation of these rights is ever punished with greater or 
less severity for the sake of general security and public 
welfare, even if there be no belief in God. Religion, loft- 
ily considered, has but little to do with the temporal in- 
terests of men. Governments and laws take these under 
their protection, and it is men who make governments 
and laws. They are made from the instinct of self- 
preservation, from patriotic aspirations, from the necessi- 
ties of civilization. Religion, from the Christian stand- 
point, is unworldly, having reference to the life which is 
to come, to the enlightenment of the conscience, to re- 
straint from sins not punishable by the laws, and to the 
inspiration of virtues which have no worldly reward. 
This kind of religion was not taught by Grecian 
priests or poets or artists, and did not exist in Greece, 
with all its refinements and glories, until partially 
communicated by those philosophers whe meditated 
on the secrets of Nature, the mighty mysteries of life, 
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and the duties which reason and reflection reveal. 
And it may be noticed that the philosophers them- 
selves, who began with speculations on the origin of 
the universe, the nature of the gods, the operations of 
the mind, and the laws of matter, ended at last with 
ethical inquiries and injunctions. We see this illus- 
trated in Socrates and Zeno. They seemed to despair 
of finding out God, of explaining the wonders of his 
universe, and came down to practical life in its sad 
realities, — like Solomon himself when he said, “ Fear 
God and keep his commandments, for this is the whole 
duty of man.” In ethical teachings and inquiries some 
of these philosophers reached a height almost equal to 
that which Christian sages aspired to climb; and had 
the world practised the virtues which they taught, 
there would scarcely have been need of a new revela- 
tion, so far as the observance of rules to promote 
happiness on earth is concerned. But these Pagan 
sages did not hold out hopes beyond the grave. 
They even doubted whether the soul was mortal or 
immortal. They did teach many ennobling and lofty 
truths for the enlightenment of thinkers; but they 
held out no divine help, nor any hope of completing 
in a future life the failures of this one; and hence 
they failed in saving society from a persistent degra- 
dation, and in elevating ordinary men to those glorious 
heights reached by the Christian converts. 
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That was the point to which Augustine directed his 
vast genius and his unrivalled logic. He admitted that 
arts might civilize, and that the elaborate mythology 
which he ridiculed was interesting to the people, and 
was, as a creation of the poets, ingenious and beautiful ; 
but he showed that it did not reveal a future state, that 
it did not promise eternal happiness, that it did not re- 
strain men from those sins which human laws could 
not punish, and that it did not exalt the soul to lofty 
communion with the Deity, or kindle a truly spiritual 
life, and therefore was worthless as a religion, imbecile 
to save, and only to be classed with those myths which 
delight an ignorant or sensuous people, and with those 
rites which are shrouded in mystery and gloom. Nor 
did he, in his matchless argument against the gods 
of Greece and Rome, take for his attack those dei- 
ties whose rites were most degrading and senseless, 
and which the thinking world despised, but the 
most lofty forms of pagan religion, such as were 
accepted by moralists and philosophers like Seneca 
and Plato. And thus he reached the intelligence of 
the age, and gave a final blow to all the gods of 
antiquity. 

It would be instructive to show that the religion of 
Greece, as embraced by the people, did not prevent or 
even condemn those social evils that are the greatest 


blot on enlightened civilization. It did not discourage 
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slavery, the direst evil which ever afflicted humanity ; 
it did not elevate woman to her true position at home 
or in public; it ridiculed those passive virtues that 
are declared and commended in the Sermon on the 
Mount; it did not pronounce against the wickedness 
of war, or the vanity of military glory; it did not 
dignify home, or the virtues of the family circle ; it 
did not declare the folly of riches, or show that the 
love of money is a root of all evil. It made sensual 
pleasure and outward prosperity the great aims of 
successful ambition, and hid with an impenetrable 
screen from the eyes of men the fatal results of a 
worldly life, so that suicide itself came to be viewed 
as a justifiable way to avoid evils that are hard to be 
borne; in short, it was a religion which, though joy- 
ous, was without hope, and with innumerable deities 
was without God in the world,—which was no religion 
at all, but a fable, a delusion, and a superstition, as 
Paul argued before the assembled intellect of the most 
fastidious and cultivated city of the world. 

And yet we see among those who worshipped the 
gods of Greece a sense of dependence on supernatural 
power; and this dependence stands out, both in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, among the boldest heroes. 
They seem to be reverential to the powers above them, 
however indefinite their views. In the best ages of 
Greece the worship of the various deities was sincere 
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and universal, and was attended with sacrifices to 
propitiate favor or avert their displeasure. 

It does not appear that these sacrifices were always 
offered by priests. Warriors, kings, and heroes them- 
selves sacrificed oxen, sheep, and goats, and poured out 
libations to the gods. Homer's heroes were very strenu- 
ous in the exercise of these duties ; and they generally 
traced their calamities and misfortunes to the neglect 
of sacrifices, which was a great offence to the deities, 
from Zeus down to inferior gods. We read, too, that 
the gods were supplicated in fervent prayer. There 
.was universally felt, in earlier times, a need of divine 
protection. If the gods did not confer eternal life, 
they conferred, it was supposed, temporal and worldly 
good. People prayed for the same blessings that the an- 
cient Jews sought from Jehovah. In this sense the 
early Greeks were religious. Irreverence toward the 
gods was extremely rare. The people, however, did 
not pray for divine guidance in the discharge of duty, 
but for the blessings which would give them health 
and prosperity. We seldom see a proud self-reliance 
even among the heroes of the Iliad, but great. solici- 
tude to secure aid from the deities they worshipped. 


The religion of the Romans differed in some respects 
from that of the Greeks, inasmuch as it was emphati- 
cally a state religion. It was more of a ritual and a 
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ceremony. It included most of the deities of the Greek 
Pantheon, but was more comprehensive. It accepted 
the gods of all the nations that composed the empire, 
and placed them in the Pantheon,—even Mithra, the 
Persian sun-god, and the Isis and Osiris of the Egyp- 
tians, to whom sacrifices were made by those who 
worshipped them at home. It was also a purer myth- 
ology, and rejected many of the blasphemous myths 
concerning the loves and quarrels of the Grecian dei- 
ties. It was more practical and less poetical. Every 
Roman god had something to do, some useful office to 
perform. Several divinities presided over the birth 
and nursing of an infant, and they were worshipped 
for some fancied good, for the benefits which they 
were supposed to bestow. There was an elaborate 
“division of labor” among them. A divinity presided 
over bakers, another over ovens,—every vocation 
and every household transaction had its presiding 
deities. 

There were more superstitious rites practised by 
the Romans than by the Greeks, — such as examin- 
ing the entrails of beasts and birds for good or bad 
omens. Great attention was given to dreams and rites 
of divination. The Roman household gods were of 
great account, since there was a more defined and 
general worship of ancestors than among the Greeks. 
These were the Penates, or familiar household gods, 
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the guardians of the home, whose fire on the sacred 
hearth was perpetually burning, and to whom every 
meal was esteemed a sacrifice. These included a Lar, 
or ancestral family divinity, in each house. There 
were Vestal virgins to guard che most sacred places. 
There was a college of pontiffs to regulate worship 
and perform the higher ceremonies, which were com- 
plicated and minute. The pontiffs were presided over 
by one called Pontifex Maximus, —a title shrewdly 
assumed by Cesar to zain control of the popular wor- 
ship, and still surviving in the title of the Pope of 
Rome with his college of cardinals. There were augurs 
and haruspices to discover the will of the gods, accord- 
ing to entrails and the flight of birds. 

The festivals were more numerous in Rome than 
in Greece, and perhaps were more piously observed. 
About one-day in four was set apart for the worship 
of particular gods, celebrated by feasts and games and 
sacrifices. The principal feast days were in honor of 
Janus, the great god of the Sabines, the god of begin- 
nings, celebrated on the first of January, to which 
month he gave his name; also the feasts in honor of 
the Penates, of Mars, of Vesta, of Minerva, of Venus, 
of Ceres, of Juno, of Jupiter, and of Saturn. The 
Saturnalia, December 19, in honor of Saturn, the 
annual Thanksgiving, lasted seven days, when the 
rich kept open house and slaves had their liberty, — 
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the most joyous of the festivals. The feast of Mi- 
nerva lasted five days, when offerings were made by 
all mechanics, artists, and scholars. The feast of 
Cybele, analogous to that of Ceres in Greece and Isis 
in Egypt, lasted six days. These various feasts im- 
posed great contributions on the people, and were 
managed by the pontiffs with the most minute ob- 
servances and legalities. 

The principal Roman divinities were the Olympic 
gods under Latin names, like Jupiter, Juno, Mars, 
Minerva Neptune, Vesta, Apollo, Venus, Ceres, and 
Diana; but the secondary deities were almost innu- 
merable. Some of the deities were of Etruscan, some 
of Sabine, and some of Latin origin; but most of them 
were imported from Greece or corresponded with those 
of the Greek mythology. Many were manufactured 
by the pontiffs for utilitarian purposes, and were mere 
abstractions, like Hope, Fear, Concord, Justice, Clem- 
ency, etc., to which temples were erected. The powers 
of Nature were also worshipped, like the sun, the moon, 
and stars. The best side of Roman life was represented 
in the worship of Vesta, who presided over the house- 
hold fire and home, and was associated with the Lares 
and Penates. Of these household gods the head of the 
family was the officiating minister who offered prayers 
and sacrifices. The Vestal virgins received especial 
honor, and were appointed by the Pontifex Maximus. 
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Thus the Romans accounted themselves very reli- 
gious, and doubtless are to be so accounted, certainly 
in the same sense as were the Athenians by the Apostle 
Paul, since altars, statues, and temples in honor of gods 
were everywhere present to the eye, and rites and cere- 
monies were most systematically and mechanically 
observed according to strict rules laid down by the 
pontiffs. They were grave and decorous in their 
devotions, and seemed anxious to learn from their 
augurs and haruspices the will of the gods; and 
their funeral ceremonies were held with great pomp 
and ceremony. As faith in the gods declined, cere- 
monies and pomps were multiplied, and the ice of 
ritualism accumulated on the banks of piety. Su- 
perstition and unbelief went hand in hand. Worship 
in the temples was most imposing when the amours 
and follies of the gods were most ridiculed in the 
theatres ; and as the State was rigorous in its religious 
observances, hypocrisy became the vice of the most 
prominent and influential citizens. What sincerity 
was there in Julius Cesar when he discharged the 
duties of high-priest of the Republic? It was impos- 
sible for an educated Roman who read Plato and 
Zeno to believe in Janus and Juno. It was all very 
well for the people so to believe, he said, who must 
be kept in order; but scepticism increased in the 
higher classes until the prevailing atheism culminated 
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in the poetry of Lucretius, who had the boldness to 
declare that faith in the gods had been the curse of 
the human race. 

If the Romans were more devoted to mere external 
and ritualistic services than the Greeks, — more out- 
wardly religious, — they were also more hypocritical. 
If they were not professed freethinkers, — for the State 
did not tolerate opposition or ridicule of those things 
which it instituted or patronized, — religion had but 
little practical effect on their lives. The Romans were 
more immoral yet more observant of religious cere- 
monies than the Greeks, who acted and thought as 
they pleased. Intellectual independence was not one 
of the characteristics of the Roman citizen. He pro- 
fessed to think as the State prescribed, for the masters 
of the world were the slaves of the State in religion as 
in war. The Romans were more gross in their vices as 
they were more pharisaical in their profession than the 
Greeks, whom they conquered and imitated. Neither 
the sincere worship of ancestors, nor the ceremonies 
and rites which they observed in honor of their innu- 
merable divinities, softened the severity of their char- 
acter, or weakened their passion for war and bloody 
sports.. Their hard and rigid wills were rarely moved 
by the cries of agony or the shrieks of despair. Their 
slavery was more cruel than among any nation of 
antiquity. Butchery and legalized murder were the 
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delight of Romans in their conquering days, as were 
inhuman sports in the days of their political decline. 
Where was the spirit of religion, as it was even in 
India and Egypt, when women were debased; when 
every man and woman held a human being in cruel 
bondage; when home was abandoned for the circus 
and the amphitheatre; when the cry of the mourner 
was unheard in shouts of victory; when women sold 
themselves as wives to those who would pay the high- 
est price, and men abstained from marriage unless they 
could fatten on rich dowries; when utility was the 
spring of every action, and demoralizing pleasure was 
the universal pursuit; when feastings and banquets 
were riotous and expensive, and violence and rapine 
were restrained only by the strong arm of law dic- 
tated by instincts of self-preservation? Where was 
the ennobling influence of the gods, when nobody of 
any position finally believed in them? How power- 
less the gods, when the general depravity was so glar- 
ing as to call out the terrible invective of Paul, the 
cosmopolitan traveller, the shrewd observer, the pure- 
hearted Christian missionary, indicting not a few, but 
a whole people: “Who exchanged the truth of God 
for a lie, and worshipped and served the creature 
rather than the Creator, . . . being filled with all 
unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, 
maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, strife, deceit, 
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malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, in- 
solent, haughty, boastful, inventors of evil things, dis- 
obedient to parents, without understanding, covenant 
breakers, without natural affections, unmerciful.” An 
awful picture, but sustained by the evidence of the Ro- 
man writers of that day as certainly no worse than 
the hideous reality. 

If this was the outcome of the most exquisitely 
poetical and art-inspiring mythology the world has 
ever known, what wonder that the pure spirituality of 
Jesus the Christ, shining into that blackness of dark- 
ness, should have been hailed by perishing millions as 
the “ light of the world”! 
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SAGE AND MORALIST. 


Nea one hundred years after the great religious 
movement in India under Buddha, a man was 
born in China who inaugurated a somewhat similar 
movement there, and who impressed his character 
and principles on three hundred millions of people. 
It cannot be said that he was the founder of a new 
religion, since he aimed only to revive what was an- 
cient. To quote his own words, he was “a transmitter, 
and not a maker.” But he was, nevertheless, a very 
extraordinary character; and if greatness is to be 
measured by results, I know of no heathen teacher 
whose work has been so permanent. In genius, in 
creative power, he was inferior to many ; but in influ- 
ence he has had no equal among the sages of the 
world. 

“Confucius” is a Latin name given him by Jesuit 
missionaries in China; his real name was K’ung-foo- 


tseu. He was born about 550 B.c., in the province 
10 
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of Loo, and was the contemporary of Belshazzar, of 
Cyrus, of Croesus, and of Peisistratus. It is claimed 
that Confucius was a descendant of one of the early 
emperors of China, of the Chow dynasty, 1121 B.c. ; 
but he was simply of an upper-class family of the State 
of Loo, one of the provinces of the empire, — his father 
and grandfather having been prime ministers to the 
reigning princes or dukes of Loo, which State resem- 
bled a feudal province of France in the Middle Ages, 
acknowledging only a nominal fealty to the Emperor. 
We know but little of the early condition of China. 
The earliest record of events which can be called 
history takes us back to about 2350 B.c., when Yaou 
was emperor, —an intelligent and benignant prince, 
uniting under his sway the different States of China, 
which had even then reached a considerable civiliza- 
tion, for the legendary or mythical history of the coun- 
try dates back about five thousand years. Yaou’s son 
Shun was an equally remarkable man, wise and ac- 
complished, who lived only to advance the happiness 
of his subjects. At that period the religion of China 
was probably monotheistic. The supreme being was 
called Shang-te, to whom sacrifices were made, a deity 
who exercised a superintending care of the universe; 
but corruptions rapidly crept in, and a worship of the 
powers of Nature and of the spirits of departed an- 
cestors, who were supposed to guard the welfare of 
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their descendants, became the prevailing religion. 
During the reigns of these good emperors the stand- 
ard of morality was high throughout the empire. 

But morals declined, — the old story in all the States 
of the ancient world. In addition to the decline in 
morals, there were political discords and endless wars 
between the petty princes of the empire. 

To remedy the political and moral evils of his time 
was the great desire and endeavor of Confucius. The 
most marked feature in the religion of the Chinese, 
before his time, was the worship of ancestors, and 
this worship he did not seek to change. “Confucius 
taught three thousand disciples, of whom the more 
eminent became influential authors. Like Plato and 
Xenophon, they recorded the sayings of their master, 
and his maxims and arguments preserved in their 
works were afterward added to the national collection 
of the sacred books called the ‘Nim Classes.” 

Confucius was a mere boy when his father died, and 
we know next to nothing of his early years. At fif- 
teen years of age, however, we are told that he devoted 
himself to learning, pursuing his studies nnder con- 
siderable difficulties, his family being poor. He mar- 
ried when he was nineteen years of age; and in the 
following year was born his son Le, his only child, 
of whose descendants eleven thousand males were 
living one hundred and fifty years ago, constituting 
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the only hereditary nobility of China, —a class who for 
seventy generations were the recipients of the highest 
honors and privileges. On the birth of Le, the duke 
Ch’aou of Loo sent Confucius a present of a carp, 
which seems to indicate that he was already distin- 
guished for his attainments. 

At twenty years of age Confucius entered upon po- 
litical duties, being the superintendent of cattle, from 
which, for his fidelity and ability, he was promoted 
to the higher office of distributer of grain, having at- 
tracted the attention of his sovereign. At twenty-two 
he began his labors as a public teacher, and his house 
became the resort of enthusiastic youth who wished to 
learn the doctrines of antiquity. These were all that 
the sage undertook to teach,—not new and original 
doctrines of morality or political economy, but only 
such as were established from a remote antiquity, 
going back two thousand years before he was born. 
There is no improbability in this alleged antiquity 
of the Chinese Empire, for Egypt at this time was 
a flourishing State. 

At twenty-nine years of age Confucius gave his 
attention to music, which he studied under a famous 
master; and to this art he devoted no small part of 
his life, writing books and treatises upon it. Six 
years afterward, at thirty-five, he had a great desire 


to travel; and the reigning duke, in whose service 
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he was as a high officer of state, put at his disposal 
a carriage and two horses, to visit the court of the 
Emperor, whose sovereignty, however, was only nomi- 
nal. It does not appear that Confucius was received 
with much distinction, nor did he have much inter- 
course with the court or the ministers. He was 
a mere seeker of knowledge, an inquirer about the 
ceremonies and maxims of the founder of the dy- 
nasty of Chow, an observer of customs, like Herod- 
otus. He wandered for eight years among the various 
provinces of China, teaching as he went, but with- 
out making a great impression. Moreover, he was 
regarded with jealousy by the different ministers of 
princes ; one of them, however, struck with his wisdom 
and knowledge, wished to retain him in his service. 

On the return of Confucius to Loo, he remained 
fifteen years without official employment, his native 
province being in a state of anarchy. But he was 
better employed than in serving princes, prosecuting 
his researches into poetry, history, ceremonies, and 
music,—a born scholar, with insatiable desire of 
knowledge. His great gifts and learning, however, 
did not allow him to remain without public employ- 
ment. He was made governor of an important city. 
As chief magistrate of this city, he made a marvel- 
lous change in the manners of the people. The duke, 
surprised at what he saw, asked if his rules could 
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be employed to govern a whole State; and Confucius 
told him that they could be applied to the government 
of the Empire. On this the duke appointed him 
assistant superintendent of Public Works,—a great 
office, held only by members of the ducal family. So 
many improvements did Confucius make in agricult»re 
that he was made minister of Justice; and so wonder- 
ful was his management, that soon there was no ne- 
cessity to put the penal laws in execution, since no 
offenders could be found. Confucius held his high 
office as minister of Justice for two years longer, and 
some suppose he was made prime minister. His au- 
thority certainly continued to increase. He exalted 
the sovereign, depressed the ministers, and weakened 
private families,—just as Richelieu did in France, 
strengthening the throne at the expense of the nobil- 
ity. It would thus seem that his political reforms were 
in the direction of absolute monarchy, a needed force in 
times of anarchy and demoralization. So great was his 
fame as a statesman, that strangers came from other 
States to see him. 

These reforms in the state of Loo gave annoyance 
to the neighboring princes; and to undermine the in- 
fluence of Confucius with the duke, these princes sent 
the duke a present of eighty beautiful girls, possessing 
musical and dancing accomplishments, and also one 
hundred and twenty splendid horses. As the duke 
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soon came to think more of his girls and horses than 
of his reforms, Confucius became disgusted, resigned 
his office, and retired to private life. Then followed 
thirteen years of homeless wandering. He was now 
fifty-six years of age, depressed and melancholy in 
view of his failure with princes. He was accompa- 
nied in his travels by some of his favorite disciples, 
to whom he communicated his wisdom. 

But his fame preceded him wherever he journeyed, 
and such was the respect for his character and teach- 
ings, that he was loaded with presents by the people, 
and was left unmolested to do as he pleased. The 
dissoluteness of courts filled him with indignation and 
disgust ; and he was heard to exclaim on one occasion, 
“T have not seen one who loves virtue as he loves 
beauty,’ — meaning the beauty of women. The love 
of the beautiful, in an artistic sense, is a Greek and 
not an Oriental idea. 

In the mean time Confucius continued his wander- 
ings from city to city and State to State, with a chosen 
band of disciples, all of whom became famous. He 
travelled for the pursuit of knowledge, and to impress 
the people with his doctrines. A certain one of his 
followers was questioned by a prince as to the merits 
and peculiarities of his master, but was afraid to give 
a true answer. The sage hearing of it, said, “ You 
should have told him, He is simply a man who in his 
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eager pursuit of knowledge forgets his food, who in the 
joy of his attainments forgets his sorrows, and who 
does not perceive that old age is coming on.” How 
seldom is it that any man reaches such a height! In 
a single sentence the philosopher describes himself 
truly and impressively. 

At last, in the year 491 B.c., a new sovereign reigned 
in Loo, and with costly presents invited Confucius to 
return to his native State. The philosopher was now 
sixty-nine years of age, and notwithstanding the re- 
spect in which he was held, the world cannot be said 
to have dealt kindly with him. It is the fate of 
prophets and sages to be rejected. The world will not 
bear rebukes. Even a friend, if discreet, will rarely 
venture to tell another friend his faults. Confucius 
told the truth when pressed, but he does not seem to 
have courted martyrdom ; and his manners and speech 
were too bland, too proper, too unobtrusive to give 
much offence. Luther was aided in his reforms by 
his very roughness and boldness, but he was  sur- 
rounded by a different class of people from those 
whom Confucius sought to influence. Conventional, 
polite, considerate, and a great respecter of persons in 
authority was the Chinese sage. A rude, abrupt, and 
fierce reformer would have had no weight with the 
most courteous and polite people of whom history 
speaks; whose manners twenty-five hundred years 
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ago were substantially the same as they are at the 
present day,—a people governed by the laws of 
propriety alone. 

The few remaining years of Confucius’ life were 
spent in revising his writings; but his latter days 
were made melancholy by dwelling on the evils of 
the world that he could not remove. Disappvint- 
ment also had made him cynical and bitter, like 
Solomon of old, although from different causes. He 
survived his son and his most beloved disciples. 
As he approached the dark valley he uttered no 
prayer, and betrayed no apprehension. Death to 
him was a rest. He died at the age of seventy- 
three. 

In the tenth book of his Analects we get a glimpse 
of the habits of the philosopher. He was a man of 
tule and ceremony. He was particular about his 
dress and appearance. He was no ascetic, but mod- 
erate and temperate. He lived chiefly on rice, like 
the rest of his countrymen, but required to havs his 
rice cooked nicely, and his meat cut properly. He 
drank wine freely, but was never known to have ob- 
scured his faculties by this indulgence. I do not 
read that tea was then in use. He was charitable and 
hospitable, but not ostentatious. He generally trav- 
elled in a carriage with two horses, driven by one of 
his disciples; but a carriage in those days was like 
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one of our carts. In his village, it is said, he looked 
simple and sincere, as if he were one not able to 
speak; when waiting at court, or speaking with offi- 
cers of an inferior grade, he spoke freely, but in a 
straightforward manner; with officers of a higher 
grade he spoke blandly, but precisely ; with the 
prince he was grave, but self-possessed. When eat- 
ing he did not covverse; when in bed he did not 
speak. If his mat were not straight he did not sit 
on it. When a friend sent him a present he did not 
bow; the only present for which he bowed was that 
of the flesh of sacrifice. He was capable of excessive 
erief, with all his placidity. When his favorite pupil 
died, he exclaimed, “ Heaven is destroying me!” His 
disciples on this said, “Sir, your grief is excessive.” 
“Tt is excessive,” he replied. “If I am not to mourn 
bitterly for this man, for whom should I mourn ?” 
The reigning prince of Loo caused a temple to be 
erected over the remains of Confucius, and the number 
of his disciples continually increased. The emperors of 
the falling dynasty of Chow had neither the intelligence 
nor the will to do honor to the departed philosopher, 
but the emperors of the succeeding dynasties did all 
they could to perpetuate his memory. During his 
life Confucius found ready acceptance for his doc- 
trines, and was everywhere revered among the people, 
though not uniformly appreciated by the rulers, nor 
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able permanently to establish the reforms he inaugu- 
rated. After his death, however, no honor was too 
great to be rendered him. The most splendid temple 
in China was built over his grave, and he received 
a homage little removed from worship. His writings 
became a sacred rule of faith and practice; schools 
were based upon them, and scholars devoted them- 
selves to their interpretation. For two thousand 
years Confucius has reigned supreme,—the undis- 
puted teacher of a population of three or four hun- 
dred millions. 

Confucius must be regarded as a man of great hu- 
mility, conscious of infirmities and faults, but striving 
after virtue and perfection. He said of himself, “I 
have striven to become a man of perfect virtue, and 
to teach others without weariness; but the charac- 
ter of the superior man, carrying out in his conduct 
what he professes, is what I have not attained to. 
I am not one born in the possession of knowledge, but 
I am one who is fond of antiquity, and earnest in 
seeking it there. I am a transmitter, and not a 
maker.” If he did not lay claim to divine illumina- 
tion, he felt that he was born into the world for a 
special purpose; not to declare new truths, not to 
initiate any new ceremony, but to confirm what he 
felt was in danger of being lost,— the most con- 
servative of all known reformers. 
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Confucius left behind voluminous writings, of which 
his Analects, his book of Poetry, his book of History, 
and his Rules of Propriety are the most important. 
It is these which are now taught, and have been 
taught for two thousand years, in the schools and 
colleges of China. The Chinese think that no so 
great and perfect man has ever lived as he. His 
writings are held in the same veneration that Chris- 
tians attach to their own sacred literature. There 
is this one fundamental difference between the authors 
of the Bible and the Chinese sage,—that he did not 
like to talk of spiritual things; indeed, of them he 
was ignorant, professing no interest in relation to the 
working out of abstruse questions, either of philosophy 
or theology. He had no taste or capacity for such 
inquiries. Hence, he did not aspire to throw any 
new light on the great problems of human condition 
and destiny; nor did he speculate, like the Ionian 
philosophers, on the creation or end of things. He 
was not troubled about the origin or destiny of 
man. He meddled neither with physics nor meta- 
physics, but he earnestly and consistently strove to 
bring to light and to enforce those principles which 
had made remote generations wise and virtuous. He 
confined his attention to outward phenomena, — to 
the world of sense and matter; to forms, precedents, 
ceremonies, proprieties, rules of conduct, filial duties, 
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and duties to the State; enjoining temperance, hon- 
esty, and sincerity as the cardinal and fundamental 
laws of private and national prosperity. He was no 
prophet of wrath, though living in a corrupt age. He 
utters no anathemas on princes, and no woes on peo- 
ples. Nor does he glow with exalted hopes of a mil- 
lennium of bliss, or of the beatitudes of a future state. 
He was not stern and indignant like Elijah, but more 
hike the courtier and counsellor Elisha. He was a man 
of the world, and all his teachings have reference to 
respectability in the world’s regard. He doubted more 
than he believed. 

And yet in many of his sayings Confucius rises to an 
exalted height, considering his age and circumstances. 
Some of them remind us of some of the best Proverbs 
of Solomon. In general, we should say that to his 
mind filial piety and fraternal submission were the 
foundation of all virtuous practices, and absolute obedi- 
ence to rulers the primal principle of government. He 
was eminently a peace man, discouraging wars and vio- 
lence. He was liberal and tolerant in his views. He 
said that the “superior man is catholic and no partisan.” 
Duke Gae asked, ““ What should be done to secure the 
submission of the people?” The sage replied, “Advance 
the upright, and set aside the crooked; then the people 
will submit. But advance the crooked, and set aside 
the upright, and the people will not submit.” Again 
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he said, “It is virtuous manners which constitute the 
excellence of a neighborhood; therefore fix your resi- 
dence where virtuous manners prevail.” The follow- 
ing sayings remind me of Epictetus: ‘A scholar whose 
mind is set on truth, and who is ashamed of bad 
clothes and bad food, is not fit to be discoursed with. 
A man should say, ‘I am not concerned that I have 
no place, —I am concerned how I may fit myself for 
one. I am not concerned that I am not known; 
I seek to be worthy to be known.”” Here Confu- 
cius looks to the essence of things, not to popular 
desires. In the following, on the other hand, he 
shows his prudence and policy: “In serving a prince, 
frequent remonstrances lead to disgrace; between 
friends, frequent reproofs make the friendship dis- 
tant.” Thus he talks like Solomon. “Tsae-yu, one 
of his disciples, being asleep in the day-time, the 
master said, ‘ Rotten wood cannot be carved. This 
Yu— what is the use of my reproving him?’” Ofa 
virtuous prince, he said: “In his conduct of him- 
jself, he was humble; in serving his superiors, he was 
respectful; in nourishing the people, he was kind; in 
ordering the people, he was just.” 

It was discussed among his followers what it is to be 
distinguished. One said: “It is to be heard of through 
the family and State.” The master replied: “That is 
notoriety, not distinction.” Again he said: “Though 
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a man may be able to recite three hundred odes, yet if 
when intrusted with office he does not know how to 
act, of what practical use is his poetical knowledge ?” 
Again, “If a minister cannot rectify himself, what 
has he to do with rectifying others?” There is great 
force in this saying: “The superior man is easy to 
serve and difficult to please, since you cannot please 
him in any way which is not accordant with right; 
but the mean man is difficult to serve and easy to 
please. The superior man has a dignified ease without 
pride; the mean man has pride without a dignified 
ease.’ A disciple asked him what qualities a man 
must possess to entitle him to be called a scholar. 
The master said: “He must be earnest, urgent, and 
bland, — among his friends earnest and urgent, among 
his brethren bland.’ And, “The scholar who cherishes 
a love of comfort is not fit to be deemed a scholar.” 
“Tf a man,” he said, “take no thought about what is 
distant, he will find sorrow near at hand.” And again, 
“He who requires much from himself and little from 
others, he will keep himself from being an object of 
resentment.” These proverbs remind us of Bacon: 
“Specious words confound virtue.” “Want of for- 
bearance in small matters confound great plans.” 
“Virtue,” the master said, “is more to man than 
either fire or water. I have seen men die from tread- 


ing on water or fire, but I have never seen a man die 
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from treading the course of virtue.” This is a lofty 
sentiment, but I think it is not in accordance with the 
records of martyrdom. “There are three things,” he 
continued, “which the superior man guards against: 
In youth he guards against his passions, in man- 
hood against quarrelsomeness, and in old age against 
covetousness.” 

I do not find anything in the sayings of Confucius 
that can be called cynical, such as we find in some of 
the Proverbs of Solomon, even in reference to women, 
where women were, as in most Oriental countries, de- 
spised. The most that approaches cynicism is in such 
a remark as this: “I have not yet seen one who could 
perceive his faults and inwardly accuse himself.” His 
definition of perfect virtue is above that of Paley: 
“The man of virtue makes the difficulty to be over- 
come his first business, and success only a secondary 
consideration.” Throughout his writings there is no 
praise of success without virtue, and no disparagement 
of want of success with virtue. Nor have I found in 
his sayings a sentiment which may be called demoral- 
izing. He always takes the higher ground, and with 
all his ceremony ever exalts inward purity above all 
external appearances. There is a quaint common-sense 
in some of his writings which reminds one of the say- 
ings of Abraham Lincoln. For instance: One of his 
disciples asked, “If you had the conduct of armies, 
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whom would you have to act with you?” The master 
rephed: “I would not have him to act with me who 
will unarmed attack a tiger, or cross a river without a 
boat.” Here something like wit and irony break out: 
“A man of the village said, ‘Great is K’ung the phi- 
losopher; his learning is extensive, and yet he does 
not render his name famous by any particular thing’ 
The master heard this observation, and said to his dis- 
ciples: ‘What shall I practise, charioteering or arch- 
ery? I will practise charioteering.’” 

When the Duke of Loo asked about government, 
the master said: “Good government exists when those 
who are near are made happy, and when those who 
are far off are attracted.” When the Duke ques- 
tioned him again on the same subject, he replied: 
“Go before the people with your example, and be 
laborious in their affairs. . . . Pardon small faults, 
and raise to office men of virtue and talents.” “But 
how shall I know the men of virtue?” asked the 
duke. “Raise to office those whom you do know.” 
The key to his political philosophy seems to be 
this: “A man who knows how to govern himself, 
knows how to govern others; and he who knows how 
to govern other men, knows how to govern an empire.” 
«The art of government,” he said, “is to keep its affairs 
before the mind without weariness, and to practise 


them with undeviating constancy. . .. To govern 
11 
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means to rectify. If you lead on the people with 
correctness, who will not dare to be correct?” This 
is one of his favorite principles; namely, the force 
of a good example,—as when the reigning prince 
asked him how to do away with thieves, he re- 
plied: “If you, Sir, were not covetous, although you 
should reward them to do it, they would not steal.” 
This was not intended as a rebuke to the prince, but 
an illustration of the force of a great example. Con- 
fucius rarely openly rebuked any one, especially a 
prince, whom it was his duty to venerate for his 
office. He contented himself with enforcing prin- 
ciples. Here his moderation and great courtesy are 
seen. 

Confucius sometimes soared to the highest morality 
known to the Pagan world. Chung-kung asked about 
perfect virtue. The master said: “It is when you go 
abroad, to behave to every one as if you were receiving 
a great guest, to have no murmuring against you in 
the country and family, and not to do to others as 
you would not wish done to yourself. ... The superior 
man has neither anxiety nor fear. Let him never 
fail reverentially to order his own conduct, and let 
him be respectful to others and observant of propri- 
ety; then all within the four seas will be brothers. 
.. . Hold faithfulness and sincerity as first principles, 
and be moving continually to what is right.” Fan-Chi 
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asked about benevolence; the master said: “It is to 
love all men.” Another asked about friendship. Con- 
fucius rephed: “ Faithfully admonish your friend, and 
kindly try to lead him. If you find him impracticable, 
stop. Do not disgrace yourself.” This saying reminds 
us of that of our great Master: “Cast not your 
pearls before swine.” There is no greater folly than 
in making oneself disagreeable without any probability 
of reformation. Some one asked: “ What do you say 
about the treatment of injuries?” The master an- 
swered: “ Recompense injury with justice, and recom- 
pense kindness with kindness.” Here again he was not 
far from the greater Teacher on the Mount. “When 
a man’s knowledge is sufficient to attain and his virtue 
is not sufficient to hold, whatever he may have gained 
he will lose again.” One of the favorite doctrines of 
Confucius was the superiority of the ancients to the 
men of his day. Said he: “The high-mindedness of 
antiquity showed itself in a disregard of small things ; 
that of the present day shows itself in license. The 
stern dignity of antiquity showed itself in grave re- 
serve ; that of the present shows itself in quarrelsome 
perverseness. The policy of antiquity showed itself 
in straightforwardness; that of the present in deceit.” 
The following is a saying worthy of Montaigne: “ Of 
all people, girls and servants are the most difficult to 
behave to. If you are familiar with them, they lose 
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their humility; if you maintain reserve to them, they 


are discontented.” 

Such are some of the sayings of Confucius, on ac- 
count of which he was regarded as the wisest of his 
countrymen; and as h:3 conduct was in harmony with 
his principles, he was justly revered as a pattern of 
morality. The greatest virtues which he enjoined were 
sincerity, truthfulness, and obedience to duty whatever 
may be the sacrifice; to do right because it is right and 
not because it is expedient; filial piety extending to 
absolute reverence ; and an equal reverence for rulers. 
He had no theology; he confounded God with heaven 
and earth. He says nothing about divine providence ; 
he believed in nothing supernatural. He thought 
little and said less about a future state of rewards and 
punishments. His morality was elevated, but not su- 
pernal. We infer from his writings that his age was 
degenerate and corrupt, but, as we have already said, 
his reproofs were gentle. Blandness of speech and 
manners was his distinguishing outward peculiarity ; 
and this seems to characterize his nation, — whether 
learned from him, or whether an inborn national pecu- 
liarity, Ido not know. He went through great trials 
most creditably, but he was no martyr. He constantly 
complained that his teachings fell on listless ears, 
which made him sad and discouraged ; but he never 


flagged in his labors to improve his generation. He 
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had no egotism, but great self-respect, reminding us of 
Michael Angelo. He was humble but full of dignity, 
serene though distressed, cheerful but not hilarious. 
Were he to live among us now, we should call him a 
perfect gentleman, with aristocratic sympathies, but 
more autocratic in his views of government and society 
than aristocratic. He seems to have loved the people, 
and was kind, even respectful, to everybody. When 
he visited a school, it is said that he arose in quiet 
deference to speak to the children, since some of the 
boys, he thought, would probably be distinguished and 
powerful at no distant day. He was also remarkably 
charitable, and put a greater value on virtues and 
abilities than upon riches and honors. Though courted 
by princes he would not serve them in violation of his 
self-respect, asked no favors, and returned their presents. 
If he did not live above the world, he adorned the 
world. We cannot compare his teachings with those 
of Christ; they are immeasurably inferior in loftiness 
and spirituality ; but they are worldly wise and decor- 
ous, and are on an equality with those of Solomon in 
moral wisdom. They are wonderfully adapted to a 
people who are conservative of their institutions, and 
who have more respect for tradition than for progress. 
The worship of ancestors is closely connected with 
veneration for parental authority; and with absolute 
obedience to parents is allied absolute obedience to the 
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Emperor as head of the State. Hence, the writings of 
’ Confucius have tended to cement the Chinese imperial 
power, —in which fact we may perhaps find the se- 
eret of his extraordinary posthumous influence. No 
wonder that emperors and rulers have revered and 
honored his memory, and used the power of the State 
to establish his doctrines. Moreover, his exaltation 
of learning as a necessity for rulers has tended to put 
all the offices of the realm into the hands of scholars. 
There never was a country where scholars have been 
and still are so generally employed by Government. 
And as men of learning are conservative in their sym- 
pathies, so they generally are fond of peace and detest 
war. Hence, under the influence of scholars the policy 
of the Chinese Government has always been mild and 
pacific. Itis even paternal. It has more similarity to 
the governments of a remote antiquity than that of 
any existing nation. Thus is the influence of Confu- 
cius seen in the stability of government and of conserv- 
ative institutions, as well as in decency in the affairs of 
life, and gentleness and courtesy of manners. Above 
all is his influence seen in the employment of men of 
learning and character in the affairs of state and in all 
the offices of government, as the truest guardians of 
whatever tends to exalt a State and make it respectable 
and stable, if not powerful for war or daring in deeds 
of violence. 
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Confucius was essentially a statesman as well as a 
moralist ; but his political career was an apparent fail- 
ure, since few princes listened to his instructions. Yet 
if he was lost to his contemporaries, he has been pre- 
served by posterity. Perhaps there never lived a man 
so worshipped by posterity who had so slight a follow- 
ing by the men of his own time,— unless we liken 
him to that greatest of all Prophets, who, being de- 
spised and rejected, is, and is to be, the “ headstone of 
the corner” in the rebuilding of humanity. Confucius 
says so little about the subjects that interested the 
people of India that some suppose he had no religion 
at all. Nor did he mention but once in his writings 
Shang-te, the supreme deity of his remote ancestors ; 
and he deduced nothing from the worship of him. 
And yet there are expressions in his sayings which 
seem to show that he believed in a supreme power. 
He often spoke of Heaven, and loved to walk in the 
heavenly way. Heaven to him was Destiny, by the 
power of which the world was created. By Heaven 
the virtuous are rewarded, and the guilty are punished. 
Out of love for the people, Heaven appoints rulers 
to protect and instruct them. Prayer is unnecessary, 
because Heaven does not actively interfere with the 
soul of man. 

Confucius was philosophical and consistent in the 
all-pervading principle by which he insisted upon the 
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common source of power in government, — of the State, 
of the family, and of one’s self. Self-knowledge and 
self-control he maintained to be the fountain of all 
personal virtue and attainment in performance of the 
moral duties owed to others, whether above or below 
in social standing. He supposed that all men are born 
equally good, but that the temptations of the world at 
length destroy the original rectitude. The “superior 
man,” who next to the “sage” holds the highest place 
in the Confucian humanity, conquers the evil in the 
world, though subject to infirmities; his acts are 
guided by the laws of propriety, and are marked by 
strict sincerity. Confucius admitted that he himself 
had failed to reach the level of the superior man. 
This admission may have been the result of his ex- 
traordinary humility and modesty. 

In “ The Great Learning” Confucius lays down the 
rules to enable one to become a superior man. The 
foundation of his rules is in the investigation of things, 
or knowledge, with which virtue is indissolubly con- 
nected, — as in the ethics of Socrates. He maintained 
that no attainment can be made, and no virtue can 
remain untainted, without learning. “Without this, be- 
nevolence becomes folly, sincerity recklessness, straight- 
forwardness rudeness, and firmness foolishness.” But 
mere accumulation of facts was not knowledge, for 


“jearning without thought is labor lost; and thought 
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without learning is perilous.” Complete wisdom was 
to be found only among the ancient sages; by no 
mental endeavor could any man hope to equal the 
supreme wisdom of Yaou and of Shun. The object 
of learning, he said,.should be truth; and the combi- 
nation of learning with a firm will, will surely lead a 
man to virtue. Virtue must be free from all hypocrisy 
and guile. 

The next step towards perfection is the cultivation 
of the person,— which must begin with introspection, 
and ends in harmonious outward expression. Every 
man must guard his thoughts, words, and actions; 
and conduct must agree with words. By words the 
superior man directs others; but in order to do this 
his words must be sincere. It by no means follows, 
however, that virtue is the invariable concomitant of 
plausible speech. 

The height of virtue is filial prety ; for this is con- 
nected indissolubly with loyalty to the sovereign, who 
is the father of his people and the preserver of the 
State. Loyalty to the sovereign is synonymous with 
duty, and is outwardly shown by obedience. Next to 
parents, all superiors should be the object of reverence. 
This reverence, it is true, should be reciprocal; a sov- 
ereign forfeits all right to reverence and obedience 
when he ceases to be a minister of good. But then, 
only the man who has developed virtues in himself is 
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considered competent to rule a family or a State; for 
the same virtues which enable a man to rule the one, 
will enable him to rule the other. No man can teach 
others who cannot teach his own family. The greatest 
stress, as we have seen, is laid by Confucius on filial 
piety, which consists in obedience to authority, — in 
serving parents according to propriety, that is, with 
the deepest affection, and the father of the State with 
loyalty. But while it is incumbent on a son to obey 
the wishes of his parents, it is also a part of his duty 
to remonstrate with them should they act contrary to 
the rules of propriety. All remonstrances, however, 
must be made humbly. Should these remonstrances 
fail, the son must mourn in silence the obduracy of 
the parents. He carried the obligations of filial piety 
so far as to teach that a son should conceal the im- 
morality of a father, forgetting the distinction of right 
and wrong. Brotherly love is the sequel of filial piety. 
“Happy,” says he, “is the union with wife and chil- 
dren; it is like the music of Iutes and harps. The love 
which binds brother to brother is second only to that 
which is due from children to parents. It consists in 
mutual friendship, joyful harmony, and dutiful obedi- 
ence on the part of the younger to the elder brothers.” 
While obedience is exacted to an elder brother and 
to parents, Confucius said but little respecting the ties 
which should bind husband and wife. He had but 
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little respect for woman, and was divorced from his 
wife after living with her for a year. He looked on 
women as every way inferior to men, and only to be 
endured as necessary evils. It was not until a woman 
became a mother, that she was treated with respect in 
China. Hence, according to Confucius, the great object 
of marriage is to increase the family, especially to give 
birth to sons. Women could be lawfully and properly 
divorced who had no children, — which put women 
completely in the power of men, and reduced them to 
the condition of slaves. The failure to recognize the 
sanctity of marriage is the great blot on the system of 
Confucius as a scheme of morals. 

But the sage exalts friendship. Everybody, from 
the Emperor downward, must have friends; and the 
best friends are those allied by ties of blood. “ Friends,” 
said he, “are wealth to the poor, strength to the weak, 
and medicine to the sick.’ One of the strongest bonds 
to friendship is literature and literary exertion. Men 
are enjoined by Confucius to make friends among the 
most virtuous of scholars, even as they are enjoined 
to take service under the most worthy of great officers. 
In the intercourse of friends, the most unbounded sin- 
cerity and frankness is imperatively enjoined. “He 
who is not trusted by his friends will not gain the con- 
fidence of the sovereign, and he who is not obedient to 
parents will not be trusted by friends.” 
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Everything is subordinated to the State; but, on the 
other hand, the family, friends, culture, virtue, — the 
good of the people, —is the main object of good gov- 
ernment. “No virtue,” said Emperor Kuh, 2435 B. ¢., 
“is higher than love to all men, and there is no loftier 
aim in government than to profit all men.” When 
he was asked what should be done for the people, he 
replied, “Enrich them;” and when asked what more 
should be done, he replied, “Teach them.” On these 
two principles the whole philosophy of the sage rested, 
—the temporal welfare of the people, and their edu- 
cation. He laid great stress on knowledge, as leading 
to virtue; and on virtue, as leading to prosperity. He 
made the profession of a teacher the most honorable 
calling to which a citizen could aspire. He himself was 
a teacher. All sages are teachers, though all teachers 
are not sages. 

Confucius enlarged upon the necessity of having 
good men in office. The officials of his day excited 
his contempt, and reciprocally scorned his teachings. 
It was in contrast to these officials that he painted the 
ideal times of Kings Wan and Woo. The two motive- 
powers of government, according to Confucius, are 
righteousness and the observance of ceremonies. Right- 
eousness is the law of the world, as ceremonies form 
a rule to the heart. What he meant by ceremonies 
was rules of propriety, intended to keep all unruly 
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passions in check, and produce a reverential manner 
among all classes. Doubtless he over-estimated the 
force of example, since there are men in every coun- 
try and community who will be lawless and reckless, 
in spite of the best models of character and conduct. 

The ruling desire of Confucius was to make the 
whole empire peaceful and happy. The welfare of 
the people, the right government of the State, and the 
prosperity of the empire were the main objects of 
his solicitude. As conducive to these, he touched on 
many other things incidentally, — such as the encour- 
agement of music, of which he was very fond. He 
himself summed up the outcome of his rules for con- 
duct in this prohibitive form: “Do not unto others 
that which you would not have them do to you.” 
Here we have the negative side of the positive 
“oolden rule.” Reciprocity, and that alone, was his 
law of life. He does not inculcate forgiveness of 
injuries, but exacts a tooth for a tooth, and an eye 
for an eye. 

As to his own personal character, it was nearly 
faultless. His humility and patience were alike re- 
markable, and his sincerity and candor were as marked 
as his humility. He was the most learned man in 
the empire, yet lamented the deficiency of his know- 
ledge. He even disclaimed the qualities of the supe- 


rior man, much more those of the sage. “I am,” said 
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he, “not virtuous enough to be free from cares, nor 
wise enough to be free from anxieties, nor bold enough 
to be free from fear.” He was always ready to serve 
his sovereign or the State ; but he neither grasped office, 
nor put forward his own merits, nor sought to advance 
his own interests. He was grave, generous, tolerant, 
and sincere. He carried into practice all the rules 
he taught. Poverty was his lot in life, but he never 
repined at the absence of wealth, or lost the severe 
dignity which is ever to be associated with wisdom 
and the force of personal character. Indeed, his 
greatness was in his character rather than in his 
genius; and yet I think his genius has been under- 
rated. His greatness is seen in the profound devo- 
tion of his followers to him, however lofty their merits 
or exalted their rank. No one ever disputed his in- 
fluence and fame; and his moral excellence shines 
all the brighter in view of the troublous times in 
which he lived, when warriors occupied the stage, and 
men of letters were driven behind the scenes. 

The literary labors of Confucius were very great, 
since he made the whole classical literature of China 
accessible to his countrymen. The fame of all preced- 
ing writers is merged in his own renown. His works 
have had the highest authority for more than two thou- 
sand years. They have been regarded as the exponents 
of supreme wisdom, and adopted as text-books by all 
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scholars and in all schools in that vast empire, which 
includes one fourth of the human race. To all edu- 
cated men the “Book of Changes” (Yih-King), the 
“Book of Poetry” (She-King), the “ Book of History ” 
(Shoo-King), the “Book of Rites” (Le-King), the 
'“Great Learning” (Ta-heo), showing the parental es- 
sence of all government, the “ Doctrine of the Mean” 
(Chung-yung), teaching the “ golden mean ” of conduct, 
and the “Confucian Analects” (Lun-yu), recording his 
conversations, are supreme authorities; to which must 
be added the Works of Mencius, the greatest of his 
disciples. ‘There is no record of any books that have 
exacted such supreme reverence in any nation as the 
Works of Confucius, except the Koran of the Moham- 
medans, the Book of the Law among the Hebrews, and 
the Bible among the Christians. What an influence for 
one man to have exerted on subsequent ages, who laid 
no claim to divinity or even originality, — recognized 
as a man, worshipped as a god! 

No sooner had the sun of Confucius set under a 
cloud (since sovereigns and princes had neglected if 
they had not scorned his precepts), than his memory 
and principles were duly honored. But it was not 
until the accession of the Han dynasty, 206 B.c., that 
the reigning emperor collected the scattered writings 
of the sage, and exerted his vast power to secure the 
study of them throughout the schools of China. It 
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must be borne in mind that a hostile emperor of the 
preceding dynasty had ordered the books of Confucius 
to be burned; but they were secreted by his faithful 
admirers in the walls of houses and beneath the 
ground. Succeeding emperors heaped additional hon- 
ors on the memory of the sage, and in the early part 
of the sixteenth century an emperor of the Ming 
dynasty gave him the title which he at present bears 
in China, — “The perfect sage, the ancient teacher, 
Confucius.” No higher title could be conferred upon 
him in a land where to be “ancient” is to be revered. 
For more than twelve hundred years temples have 
been erected to his honor, and his worship has been 
universal throughout the empire. His maxims of mor- 
ality have appealed to human consciousness in every 
succeeding generation, and carry as much weight to- 
day as they did when the Han dynasty made them the 
standard of human wisdom. They were especially 
adapted to the Chinese intellect, which although 
shrewd and ingenious is phlegmatic, unspeculative, 
matter-of-fact, and unspiritual. Moreover, as we have 
said, it was to the interest of rulers to support his doc- 
trines, from the constant exhortations to loyalty which 
Confucius enjoined. And yet there is in his precepts 
a democratic influence also, since he recognized no other 
titles or ranks but such as are won by personal merit, 
— thus opening every office in the State to the learned, 
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whatever their original social rank. The great. politi- 
cal truth that the welfare of the people is the first duty 
and highest aim of rulers, has endeared the memory 
of the sage to the unnumbered millions who toil upon 
the scantiest means of subsistence that have been 
known in any nation’s history. 

This essay on the religion of the Chinese would be 
incomplete without some allusion to one of the con- 
temporaries of Confucius, who spiritually and intel- 
lectually was probably his superior, and to whom 
even Confucius paid extraordinary deference. This 
man was called Lao-tse, a recluse and philosopher, 
who was already an old man when Confucius began 
his travels. He was the founder of Tao-tze, a kind 
of rationalism, which at present has millions of 
adherents in China. This old philosopher did not 
receive Confucius very graciously, since the younger 
man declared nothing new, only wishing to revive the 
teachings of ancient sages, while he himself was a 
great awakener of thought. He was, like Confucius, 
a politico-ethical teacher, but unlike him sought to 
lead people back toa state of primitive society before 
forms and regulations existed. He held that man’s 
nature was good, and that primitive pleasures and 
virtues were better than worldly wisdom. He main- 
tained that spiritual weapons cannot be formed by 


laws and regulations, and that prohibiting enactments 
12 
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tended to increase the evils they were meant to 
avert. While this great and profound man was in 
some respects superior to Confucius, his influence has 
been most seen on the inferior people of China. Tao- 
ism rivals Buddhism as the religion of the lower 
classes, and Taoism combined with Buddhism has 
more adherents than Confucianism. But the wise, 
the mighty, and the noble still cling to Confucius as 
the greatest man whom China has produced. 

Of spiritual religion, indeed, the lower millions of 
Chinese have now but little conception ; their nearest 
approach to any supernaturalism is the worship of 
deceased ancestors, and their religious observances are 
the grossest formalism. But as a practical system 
of morals in the days of its early establishment, the 
religion of Confucius ranks very high among the best 
developments of Paganism. Certainly no man ever 
had a deeper knowledge of his countrymen than he, 
or adapted his doctrines to the peculiar needs of their 
social organism with such amazing tact. 

It is a remarkable thing that all the religions of an- 
tiquity have practically passed away, with their cities 
and empires, except among the Hindus and Chinese; 
and it is doubtful if these religions can withstand 
the changes which foreign conquest and Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise and civilization are producing. In 
the East the old religions gave place to Mohamedan- 
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ism, as in the West they disappeared before the 
power of Christianity. And these conquering reli- 
gions retain and extend their hold upon the human 
mind and human affections by reason of their funda- 
mental principles, — the fatherhood of a personal God, 
and the brotherhood of universal man. With the 
ideas prevalent among all sects that God is not only 
supreme in power, but benevolent in his providence, 
and that every man has claims and rights which can- 
not be set aside by kings or rulers or priests, — 
nations must indefinitely advance in virtue and hap- 
piness, as they receive and live by the inspiration of 
this elevating faith. 
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SEEKING AFTER TRUTH. 


HATEVER may be said of the inferiority of 
the ancients to the moderns in natural and 
mechanical science, which no one is disposed to ques- 
tion, or even in the realm of literature, which may be 
questioned, there was one department of knowledge to 
which we have added nothing of consequence. In the 
realm of art they were our equals, and probably our 
superiors; in philosophy, they carried logical deduc- 
tion to its utmost limit. They advanced from a 
few crude speculations on material phenomena to an 
analysis of all the powers of the mind, and finally to 
the establishment of ethical principles which even 
Christianity did not supersede. 

The progress of philosophy from Thales to Plato is 
the most stupendous triumph of the human intellect. 
The reason of man soared to the loftiest flights 
that it has ever attained. It cast its searching eye 
into the most abstruse inquiries which ever tasked 
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the famous minds of the world. It exhausted all the 
subjects which dialectical subtlety ever raised. It 
originated and carried out the boldest speculations 
respecting the nature of the soul and its future exist- 
ence. It established important psychological truths 
and created a method for the solution of abstruse 
questions. It went on from point to point, until 
all the faculties of the mind were severely ana- 
lyzed, and all its operations were subjected to a rigid 
method. The Romans never added a single principle 
to the philosophy which the Greeks elaborated; the 
ingenious scholastics of the Middle Ages merely repro- 
duced Greek ideas; and even the profound and patient 
Germans have gone round in the same circles that 
Plato and Aristotle marked out more than two thou- 
sand years ago. Only the Brahmans of India have 
equalled them in intellectual subtilty and acumen. It 
was Greek philosophy in which noble Roman youths 
were educated ; and hence, as it was expounded by a 
Cicero, a Marcus Aurelius, and an Epictetus, it was as 
much the inheritance of the Romans as it was of the 
Greeks themselves, after Grecian liberties were swept 
away and Greek cities became a part of the Roman 
empire. The Romans learned what the Greeks created 
and taught; and philosophy, as well as art, became 
identified with the civilization which extended from 
the Rhine and the Po to the Nile and the Tigris. 
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Greek philosophy was one of the distinctive features 
of ancient civilization long after the Greeks had ceased 
to speculate on the laws of mind or the nature of the 
soul, on the existence of God or future rewards and 
punishments. Although it was purely Grecian in its 
origin and development, it became one of the grand 
ornaments of the Roman schools. The Romans did 
not originate medicine, but Galen was one of its 
greatest lights; they did not invent the hexameter 
verse, but Virgil sang to its measure; they did not 
create Ionic capitals, but their cities were ornamented 
with marble temples on the same principles as those 
which called out the admiration of Pericles. So, if 
they did not originate philosophy, and generally had 
but little taste for it, still its truths were systematized 
and explained by Cicero, and formed no small accession 
to the treasures with which cultivated intellects sought 
everywhere to be enriched. It formed an essential part 
of the intellectual wealth of the civilized world, when 
civilization could not prevent the world from falling 
into decay and ruin. And as it was the noblest tri- 
umph which the human mind, under Pagan influences, 
ever achieved, so it was followed by the most degrading 
imbecility into which man, in civilized countries, was 
ever allowed to fall. Philosophy, like art, like litera- 
ture, like science, arose, shone, grew dim, and passed 
away, leaving the world in night. Why was so bright 
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a glory followed by so dismal a shame? What a com- 
ment is this on the greatness and littleness of man ! 

In all probability the development of Greek philoso- 
phy originated with the Ionian Sophoi, though many 
suppose it was derived from the East. It is question- 
able whether the Oriental nations had any philosophy 
distinct from religion. The Germans are fond of tracing 
resemblances in the early speculations of the Greeks to 
the systems which prevailed in Asia from a very remote 
antiquity. Gladish sees in the Pythagorean system an 
adoption of Chinese doctrines; in the Heraclitic sys- 
tem, the influence of Persia; in the Empedoclean, 
Egyptian speculations; and in the Anaxagorean, the 
Jewish creeds. But the Orientals had theogonies, not 
philosophies. The Indian speculations aim at an expo- 
sition of ancient revelation. They profess to liberate 
the soul from the evils of mortal lfe,— to arrive at 
eternal beatitudes. But the state of perfectibility 
could be reached only by religious ceremonial observ- 
ances and devout contemplation, The Indian systems 
do not disdain logical discussions, or a search after the 
principles of which the universe is composed; and 
hence we find great refinements in sophistry, and a 
wonderful subtilty of logical discussion, though these 
are directed to unattainable ends, —to the connection 
of good with evil, and the union of the Supreme with 
Nature. Nothing seemed to come out of these specula- 
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tions but an occasional elevation of mind among the 
learned, and a profound conviction of the misery of 
man and the obstacles to his perfection. The Greeks, 
starting from physical phenomena, went on in succes- 
sive series of inquiries, elevating themselves above 
matter, above experience, even to the loftiest abstrac- 
tions, until they classified the laws of thought. It is 
curious how speculation led to demonstration, and how 
inquiries into the world of matter prepared the way for 
the solution of intellectual phenomena. Philosophy 
kept pace with geometry, and those who observed 
Nature also gloried in abstruse calculations. Philoso- 
phy and mathematics seem to have been allied with 
the worship of art among the same men, and it is 
difficult to say which more distinguished them, — es- 
thetic culture or power of abstruse reasoning. 

We do not read of any remarkable philosophical 
inquirer until Thales arose, the first of the Ionian 
school. He was born at Miletus, a Greek colony in 
Asia Minor, about the year 636 B.c., when Ancus 
Martius was king of Rome, and Josiah reigned at Jeru- 
salem. He has left no writings behind him, but was 
numbered as one of the seven wise men of Greece on 
account of his political sagacity and wisdom in public 
affairs. I do not here speak of his astronomical and 
geometrical labors, which were great, and which have 
left their mark even upon our own daily life, —as, 
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— 


for instance, in the fact that he was the first to have 
divided the year into three hundred and sixty-five 
days. 

“And he, ’tis said, did first compute the stars 


Which beam in Charles’s wain, and guide the bark 
Of the Phcenecian sailor o’er the sea.” 


He is celebrated also for practical wisdom. “ Know 
thyself,” is one of his remarkable sayings. The chief 
claim of Thales to a lofty rank among sages, however, 
is that he was the first who attempted a logical solu- 
tion of material phenomena, without resorting to myth- 
ical representations. Thales felt that there was a grand 
question to be answered relative to the beginning of 
things. ‘ Philosophy,” it has been well said, ‘may be 
a history of errors, but not of follies.” It was not a 
folly, in a rude age, to speculate on the first or funda- 
mental principle of things. Thales looked around him 
upon Nature, upon the sea and earth and sky, and 
concluded that water or moisture was the vital prin- 
ciple. He felt it in the air, he saw it in the clouds 
above and in the ground beneath his feet. He saw 
that plants were sustained by rain and by the dew, 
that neither animal nor man could live without water, 
and that to fishes it was the native element. What 
more important or vital than water? It was the 
prima materia, the apy7, the beginning of all things, 
—the origin of the world. How so crude a specula- 
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tion could have been maintained by so wise a man it 
is difficult to conjecture. It is not, however, the 
cause which he assigns for the beginning of things 
which is noteworthy, so much as the fact that his 
mind was directed to any solution of questions per- 
taining to the origin of the universe. It was these 
questions, and the solution of them, which marked the 
Ionian philosophers, and which showed the inquiring 
nature of their minds. What is the great first cause of 
all things? Thales saw it in one of the four elements 
ot Nature as the ancients divided them; and this is 
the earliest recorded theory among the Greeks of the 
origin of the world. It is an induction from one of 
the phenomena of animated Nature, — the nutrition and 
production of a seed. He regarded the entire world in 
the light of a living being gradually maturing and 
forming itself from an imperfect seed-state, which was 
of a moist nature. This moisture endues the universe 
with vitality. The world, he thought, was full of gods, 
but they had their origin in water. He had no con- 
ception of God as intelligence, or as a creative power. 
He had a great and inquiring mind, but it gave him 
no knowledge of a spiritual, controlling, and personal 
deity. 

Anaximenes, the disciple of Thales, pursued his 
master’s inquiries and adopted his method. He also 
was born in Miletus, but at what time is unknown, — 
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probably 500 B.c. Like Thales, he held to the eternity 
of matter. Like him, he disbelieved in the existence 
of anything immaterial, for even a human soul is 
formed out of matter. He, too, speculated on the 
origin of the universe, but thought that air, not 
water, was the primal cause. This element seems 
to be universal. We breathe it; all things are sus- 
tained by it. It is Life,—that is, pregnant with 
vital energy, and capable of infinite transmutations. 
All things are produced by it; all is again resolved 
into it; it supports all things; it surrounds the 
world; it has infinitude; it has eternal motion. 
Thus did this philosopher reason, comparing the 
world with our own living existence, — which he 
took to be air,—an imperishable principle of life. 
He thus advanced a step beyond Thales, since he 
regarded the world not after the analogy of an im- 
perfect seed-state, but after that of the highest con- 
dition of life.—the human soul. And he attempted 
to refer to one general law all the transformations of 
the first simple substance into its successive states, 
in that the cause of change is the eternal motion 
of the air. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, in Crete, one of the disciples 
of Anaximenes, born 500 B.c., also believed that air 
was the principle of the universe, but he imputed to 


it an intellectual energy, yet without recognizing any 
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distinction between mind and matter. -He made air 
and the soul identical. “For,” says he, “man and 
all other animals breathe and live by means of the 
air, and therein consists their soul.” And as it is 
the primary being from which all is derived, it is 
necessarily an eternal and imperishable body; but as 
soul it is also endued with consciousness. Diogenes 
thus refers the origin of the world to an intelligent 
being, — to a soul which knows and vivifies. Anaxi- 
menes regarded air as having life; Diogenes saw in 
it also intelligence. Thus philosophy advanced step 
by step, though still groping in the dark; for the 
origin of all things, according to Diogenes, must exist 
in intelligence. According to Diogenes Laertius, he 
said: “It appears to me that he who begins any 
treatise ought to lay down principles about which 
there can be no dispute.” 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, classed by Ritter among the 
Tonian philosophers, was born 503 B.c. Like others 
of his school, he sought a physical ground for all phe- 
nomena. The elemental principle he regarded as fire, 
since all things are convertible into it. In one of its 
modifications this fire, or fluid, self-kindled, permeating 
everything as the soul or principle of life, is endowed 
with intelligence and powers of ceaseless activity. “If 


? 


Anaximenes,” says Maurice, not very clearly, “discov- 


ered that he had within him a power and principle 
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which ruled over all the acts and functions of his 
bodily frame, Heraclitus found that there was life 
within him which he could not call his own, and 
yet it was, in the very highest sense, himself, so that 
without it he would have been a poor, helpless, isolated 
creature, —a universal life which connected him with 
his fellow-men, with the absolute source and original 
fountain of life. . . . He proclaimed the absolute vital- 
ity of Nature, the endless change of matter, the muta- 
bility and perishability of all individual things in 
contrast with the eternal Being,—the supreme har- 
mony which rules over all.” To trace the divine 
energy of life in all things was the general problem 
of the philosophy of Heraclitus, and this spirit was 
akin to the pantheism of the East. But he was one 
of the greatest speculative intellects that preceded 
Plato, and of all the physical theorists arrived near- 
est to spiritual truth. He taught the germs of what 
was afterward more completely developed. “From 
his theory of perpetual fluxion,” says Archer Butler, 
“Plato derived the necessity of seeking a stable basis 
for the universal system in his world of ideas.” 
Heraclitus was, however, an obscure writer, and more- 
over cynical and arrogant. 

Anaxagoras, the most famous of the Ionian philoso- 
phers, was born 500 B.c., and belonged to a rich and 
noble family. Regarding philosophy as the noblest 
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pursuit of earth, he abandoned his inheritance for the 
study of Nature. He went to Athens in the most 
brilliant period of her history, and had Pericles, Eu- 
ripides, and Socrates for pupils. He taught that the 
great moving force of Nature was intellect (vods).  In- 
telligence was the cause of the world and of order, and 
mind was the principle of motion ; yet this intelligence 
was not a moral intelligence, but simply the primum 
mobile, — the all-knowing motive force by which the 
order of Nature is effected. He thus laid the founda- 
tion of a new system, under which the Attic philoso- 
phers sought to explain Nature, by regarding as the 
cause of all things, not matter in its different ele- 
ments, but rather mind, thought, intelligence, which 
both knows and acts,—a grand conception, unrivalled 
in ancient speculation. This explanation of material 
phenomena by intellectual causes was the peculiar 
merit of Anaxagoras, and places him in a very high 
rank among the thinkers of the world. Moreover, 
he recognized the reason as the only faculty by 
which we become cognizant of truth, the senses being 
too weak to discover the real component particles of 
things. Like all the great inquirers, he was impressed 
with the limited degree of positive knowledge compared 
with what there is to be learned. “Nothing,” says he, 
“can be known; nothing is certain; sense is limited, 


intellect is weak, life is short,’ —the complaint, not of 
13 
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a sceptic, but of a man overwhelmed with the sense 
of his incapacity to solve the problems which arose 
before his active mind. Anaxagoras thought that this 
spirit (vods) gave to all those material atoms which in 
the beginning of the world lay in disorder the impulse 
by which they took the forms of individual things, and 
that this impulse was given in a circular direction. 
Hence that the sun, moon, and stars, and even the 
air, are constantly moving in a circle. 

In the mean time another sect of philosophers had 
arisen, who, like the Ionians, sought to explain Na- 
ture, but by a different method. Anaximander, born 
610 B.c., was one of the original mathematicians of 
Greece, yet, like Pythagoras and Thales, speculated on 
the beginning of things. His principle was that The 
Infinite is the origin of all things. He used the word 
apyn (beginning) to denote the material out of which 
all things were formed, as the Everlasting, the Divine. 
The idea of elevating an abstraction into a great first 
cause was certainly a long stride in philosophic general- 
ization to be taken at that age of the world, following 
as it did so immediately upon such partial and childish 
ideas as that any single one of the familiar “elements” 
could be the primal cause of all things. It seems al- 
most like the speculations of our own time, when phi- 
losophers seek to find the first cause in impersonal 
Force, or infinite Energy. Yet it is not really easy to 
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understand Anaximander’s meaning, other than that 
the abstract has a higher significance than the con- 
crete. The speculations of Thales had tended toward 
discovering the material constitution of the universe 
upon an induction from observed facts, and thus 
made water to be the origin of all things. Anaxi- 
mander, accustomed to view things in the abstract, 
could not accept so concrete a thing as water; his 
speculations tended toward mathematics, to the science 
of pure deduction. The primary Being is a unity, 
one in all, comprising within itself the multiplicity of 
elements from which all mundane things are composed. 
It is only in infinity that the perpetual changes of 
things can take place. Thus Anaximander, an original 
but vague thinker, prepared the way for Pythagoras. 

This later philosopher and mathematician, born 
about the year 600 B.c., stands as one of the great 
names of antiquity; but his life is shrouded in 
dim magnificence. The old historians paint him as 
“clothed in robes of white, his head covered with 
gold, his aspect grave and majestic, rapt in the 
contemplation of the mysteries of existence, listen- 
ing to the music of Homer and Hesiod, or to the 
harmony of the spheres.” 

Pythagoras was supposed to be a native of Samos. 
When quite young, being devoted to learning, he 
quitted his country and went to Egypt, where he 
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learned its language and all the secret mysteries of 
the priests. He then returned to Samos, but finding 
the island under the dominion of a tyrant he fled to 
Crotona, in Italy, where he gained great reputation for 
wisdom, and made laws for the Italians. His pupils 
were about three hundred in number. He wrote three 
books, which were extant in the time of Diogenes Laer- 
tius, —one on Education, one on Politics, and one on 
Natural Philosophy. He also wrote an epic poem on 
the universe, to which he gave the name of Kosmos. 

Among the ethical principles which Pythagoras 
taught was that men ought not to pray for anything 
in particular, since they do not know what is good 
for them; that drunkenness was identical with ruin ; 
that no one should exceed the proper quantity of meat 
and drink; that the property of friends is common; 
that men should never say or do anything in anger. 
He forbade his disciples to offer victims to the gods, 
ordering them to worship only at those altars which 
were unstained with blood. 

Pythagoras was the first person who introduced 
measures and weights among the Greeks. But it is 
his philosophy which chiefly claims our attention. 
His main principle was that nwmber is the essence 
of things, — probably meaning by number order and 
harmony and conformity to law. The order of the 


universe, he taught, is only a harmonical development 
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of the first principle of all things to virtue and wisdom. 
He attached much value to music, as an art which has 
great influence on the affections; hence his doctrine 
of the music of the spheres. Assuming that number 
is the essence of the world, he deduced the idea that 
the world is regulated by numerical proportions, or by 
a system of laws which are regular and harmonious in 
their operations. Hence the necessity for an intelli- 
gent creator of the universe. The Infinite of Anaxi- 
mander became the One of Pythagoras. He believed 
that the soul is incorporeal, and is put into the body 
subject to numerical and harmonical relation, and thus 
to divine regulation. Hence the tendency of his 
speculations was to raise the soul to the contempla- 
tion of law and order,—of a supreme Intelligence 
reigning in justice and truth. Justice and truth be- 
came thus paramount virtues, to be practised and 
sought as the end of life. “It is impossible not to 
see in these lofty speculations the effect of the Greek 
mind, according to its own genius, seeking after God, if 
haply it might find Him.” 

We now approach the second stage of Greek philoso- 
phy. The Ionic philosophers had sought to find the 
first principle of all things in the elements, and the 
Pythagoreans in number, or harmony and law, imply- 
ing an intelligent creator. The Eleatics, who now arose, 
went beyond the realm of physics to pure metaphysical 
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inquiries, to an idealistic pantheism, which disregarded 
the sensible, maintaining that the source of truth is 
independent of the senses. Here they were forestalled 
by the Hindu sages. 

The founder of this school was Xenophanes, born 
in Colophon, an Ionian city of Asia Minor, from which 
being expelled he wandered over Sicily as a rhapsodist, 
or minstrel, reciting his elegiac poetry on the loftiest 
truths, and at last, about the year 536 B.c., came to 
Elea, where he settled. The principal subject of his 
inquiries was deity itself,—the great First Cause, 
the supreme Intelligence of the universe. From the 
principle ex nihilo nihil fit he concluded that nothing 
could pass from non-existence to existence. All things 
that exist are created by supreme Intelligence, who is 
eternal and immutable. From this truth that God 
must be from all eternity, he advances to deny all 
multiplicity. A plurality of gods is impossible. With 
these sublime views,—the unity and eternity and 
omnipotence of God,— Xenophanes boldly attacked 
the popular errors of his day. He denounced the 
transference to the deity of the human form; he 
inveighed against Homer and Hesiod; he ridiculed 
the doctrine of migration of souls. Thus he sings, — 


“Such things of the gods are related by Homer and Hesiod 
As would be shame and abiding disgrace to mankind, — 
Promises broken, and thefts, and the one deceiving the other.’ 
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And again, respecting anthropomorphic representa- 


tions of the deity, — 


“ But men foolishly think that gods are born like as men are, 
And have too a dress like their own, and their voice and their 
figure ; 
But there’s but one God alone, the greatest of gods and of 
mortals, 
Neither in body to mankind resembling, neither in ideas.” 


Such were the sublime meditations of Xenophanes. 
He believed in the One, which is God; but this all- 
pervading, unmoved, undivided being was not a per- 
sonal God, nor a moral governor, but deity pervading 
all space. He could not separate God from the world, 
nor could he admit the existence of world which is not 
God. He was a monotheist, but his monotheism was 
pantheism. He saw God in all the manifestations of 
Nature. This did not satisfy him nor resolve his 
doubts, and he therefore confessed that reason could 
not compass the exalted aims of philosophy. But 
there was no cynicism in his doubt. It was the 
soul-sickening consciousness that reason was incapa- 
ble of solving the mighty questions that he burned 
to know. There was no way to arrive at the truth, 
“for,” said he, “error is spread over all things.” It 
was not disdain of knowledge, it was the combat of 
contradictory opinions that oppressed him. He could 
not solve the questions pertaining to God. What un- 
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instructed reason can? “Canst thou by searching find 
out God? canst thou know the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion?” What was impossible to Job was not possible 
to Xenophanes. But he had attained a recognition of 
the unity and perfections of God; and this conviction 
he would spread abroad, and tear down the supersti- 
tions which hid the face of truth.. I have great ad- 
miration for this philosopher, so sad, so earnest, so 
enthusiastic, wandering from city to city, indifferent 
to money, comfort, friends, fame, that he might kindle 
the knowledge of God. This was a lofty aim indeed 
for philosophy in that age. It was a higher mission 
than that of Homer, great as his was, though not so 
successful. 

Parmenides of Elea, born about the year 530 B.¢., 
followed out the system of Xenophanes, the central 
idea of which was the existence of God. With Par- 
menides the main thought was the notion of being. 
Being is uncreated and unchangeable; the fulness of 
all being is thought; the -All is thought and intelli- 
gence. He maintained the uncertainty of knowledge, 
meaning the knowledge derived through the senses. 
He did not deny the certainty of reason. He was the 
first who drew a distinction between knowledge ob- 
tained by the senses and that obtained through the 
reason ; and thus he anticipated the doctrine of innate 
ideas. From the uncertainty of knowledge derived 
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through the senses, he deduced the twofold system of 
true and apparent knowledge. 

Zeno of Elea, the friend and pupil of Parmenides, 
born 500 B.c., brought nothing new to the system, 
but invented Dialectics, the art of disputation, — that 
department of logic which afterward became so 
powerful in the hands of Plato and Aristotle, and so 
generally admired among the schoolmen. It seeks to 
establish truth by refuting error through the reductio 
ad absurdum. While Parmenides sought to establish 
the doctrine of the One, Zeno proved the non-existence 
of the Many. He did not deny existences, but denied 
that appearances were real existences. It was the 
mission of Zeno to establish the doctrines of his mas- 
ter. But in order to convince his listeners, he was 
obliged to use a new method of argument. So he 
carried on his argumentation by question and answer, 
and ‘was therefore the first who used dialogue, which 
he called dialectics, as a medium of philosophical 
communication. 

Empedocles, born 444 B.c., like others of the Ele- 
atics, complained of the imperfection of the senses, 
and looked for truth only in reason. He regarded 
truth as a perfect unity, ruled by love, —the only 
true force, the one moving cause of all things, — the 
first creative power by which or whom the world was 
formed. Thus “God is love” is a sublime doctrine 
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which philosophy revealed to the Greeks, and the 
emphatic and continuous and assured declaration of 
which was the central theme of the revelation made 
by Jesus, the Christ, who resolved all the Law and 
the Gospel into the element of Love, — fatherly on 
the part of God, filial and fraternal on the part of 
men. 

Thus did the Eleatic philosophers speculate almost 
contemporaneously with the Ionians on the beginning 
of things and the origin of knowledge, taking different 
grounds, and attempting to correct the representations 
of sense by the notions of reason. But both schools, 
although they did not establish many truths, raised an 
inquisitive spirit, and awakened freedom of thought 
and inquiry. They raised up workmen for more 
enlightened times, even as scholastic inquirers in the 
Middle Ages prepared the way for the revival of 
philosophy on sounder principles. They were all 
men of remarkable elevation of character as well as 
genius. They hated superstitions, and attacked the 
anthropomorphism of their day. They handled gods 
and goddesses with allegorizing boldness, and hence 
were often persecuted by the people. They did not 
establish moral truths by scientific processes, but they 
set examples of lofty disdain of wealth and factitious 
advantages, ard devoted themselves with holy enthu- 
siasm to the soiution of the great questions which 
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pertain to God and Nature. Thales won the respect 
of his countrymen by devotion to studies. Pythagoras 
spent twenty-two years in Egypt to learn its science. 
Xenophanes wandered over Sicily as a rhapsodist of 
truth. Parmenides, born to wealth and splendor, for- 
sook the feverish pursuit of sensual enjoyments that 
he might “behold the bright countenance of truth in 
the quiet and still air of delightful studies.” Zeno de- 
clined all worldly honors in order that he might diffuse 
the doctrines of his master. Heraclitus refused the 
chief magistracy of Ephesus that he might have leisure 
to explore the depths of his own nature. Anaxagoras 
allowed his patrimony to run to waste in order to 
solve problems. “To philosophy,” said he, “I owe 
my worldly ruin, and my soul’s prosperity.” All these 
men were, without exception, the greatest and best 
men of their times. They laid the foundation of the 
beautiful temple which was constructed after they were 
dead, in which both physics and psychology reached 
the dignity of science. They too were prophets, al- 
though unconscious of their divine mission, — prophets 
of that day when the science which explores and illus- 
trates the works of God shall enlarge, enrich, and beau- 
tify man’s conceptions of the great creative Father. 
Nevertheless, these great men, lofty as were their 
inquiries and blameless their lives, had not estab- 
lished any ‘system, nor any theories which were in- 
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controvertible. They had simply speculated, and the 
world ridiculed their speculations. Their ideas were 
one-sided, and when pushed out to their extreme 
logical sequence were antagonistic to one another; 
which had a tendency to produce doubt and scepti- 
cism. Men denied the existence of the gods, and the 
grounds of certainty fell away from the human mind. 
This spirit of scepticism was favored by the tide 
of worldliness and prosperity which followed the 
Persian War. Athens became a great centre of art, 
of taste, of elegance, and of wealth. Politics absorbed 
the minds of the people. Glory and splendor were 
followed by corruption of morals and the pursuit of 
material pleasures. Philosophy went out of fashion, 
since it brought no outward and tangible good. More 
scientific studies were pursued,—those which could 
be applied to purposes of utility and material gains; 
even as in our day geology, chemistry, mechanics, 
engineering, having reference to the practical wants 
of men, command talent, and lead to certain reward. 
In Athens, rhetoric, mathematics, and natural history 
supplanted rhapsodies and speculations on God and 
Providence. Renown and wealth could be secured 
only by readiness and felicity of speech, and that was 
most valued which brought immediate recompense, 
like eloquence. Men began to practise eloquence as 


an art, and to employ it in furthering their interests. 
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They made special pleadings, since it was their object 
to gain their point at any expense of jaw and justice. 
Hence they taught that nothing was immutably right, 
but only so by convention. They undermined all 
confidence in truth and religion by teaching its uncer- 
tainty. They denied to men even the capability of 
arriving at truth. They practically affirmed the cold 
and cynical doctrine that there is nothing better for 
a man than that he should eat and drink. Cuz bono ? 
this, the cry of most men in periods of great outward 
prosperity, was the popular inquiry. Who will show 
us any good ?— how can we become rich, strong, hon- 
orable ?— this was the spirit of that class of public 
teachers who arose in Athens when art and eloquence 
and wealth and splendor were at their height in the 
fifth century before Christ, and when the elegant Peri- 
cles was the leader of fashion and of political power. 
These men were the Sophists, —rhetorical men, who 
taught the children of the rich; worldly men, who 
sought honor and power; frivolous men, trifling with 
philosophical ideas; sceptical men, denying all cer- 
tainty in truth; men who as teachers added nothing 
to the realm of science, but who yet established cer- 
tain dialectical rules useful to later philosophers. 
They were a wealthy, powerful, honored class, not 
much esteemed by men of thought, but sought out 
as very successful teachers of rhetoric, and also gen- 
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erally selected as ambassadors on difficult missions. 
They were full of logical tricks, and contrived to throw 
ridicule upon profound inquiries. They taught also 
mathematics, astronomy, philology, and natural history 
with success. They were polished men of society; not 
profound nor religious, but very brilliant as_ talkers, 
and very ready in wit and sophistry. And some of 
them were men of great learning and talent, lke 
Democritus, Leucippus, and Gorgias. They were not 
pretenders and quacks; they were sceptics who de- 
nied subjective truths, and labored for outward ad- 
vantage. They taught the art of disputation, and 
sought systematic methods of proof. They thus pre- 
pared the way for a more perfect philosophy than that 
taught by the Jonians, the Pythagoreans, or the Eleat- 
ics, since they showed the vagueness of such inquiries, 
conjectural rather than scientific. They had no doc- 
trines in common. They were the barristers of their 
age, paid to make the “ worse appear the better rea- 
son;” yet not teachers of immorality any more than 
the lawyers of our day,— men of talents, the intellec- 
tual leaders of society. If they did not advance pos- 
itive truths, they were useful in the method they 
created. They had no hostility to truth, as such; they 
only doubted whether it could be reached in the realm 
of psychological inquiries, and sought to apply knowl- 
edge to their own purposes, or rather to distort it in 
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order to gain a case. They are not a class of men 
whom I admire, as I do the old sages they ridiculed, 
but they were not without their use in the development 
of philosophy. The Sophists also rendered a service to 
literature by giving definiteness to language, and creat- 
ing style in prose writing. Protagoras investigated 
the principles of accurate composition ; Prodicus busied 
himself with inquiries into the significance of words; 
Gorgias, like Voltaire, gloried in a captivating style, 
and gave symmetry to the structure of sentences. 
The ridicule and scepticism of the Sophists brought 
out the great powers of Socrates, to whom philosophy 
is probably more indebted than to any man who ever 
lived, not so much for a perfect system as for the 
impulse he gave to philosophical inquiries, and for his 
successful exposure of error. He inaugurated a new 
era. Born in Athens in the year 470 B.c., the son 
of a poor sculptor, he devoted his life to the search 
after truth for its own sake, and sought to base it on 
immutable foundations. He was the mortal enemy 
of the Sophists, whom he encountered, as Pascal did 
the Jesuits, with wit, irony, puzzling questions, and 
remorseless logic. It is true that Socrates and his 
great successors Plato and Aristotle were called “So- 
phists,” but only as all philosophers or wise men were 
so called. The Sophists as a class had incurred the 
odium of being the first teachers who received pay for 
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the instruction they imparted. The philosophers gen- 
erally taught for the love of truth. The Sophists were 
a natural and necessary and very useful development 
of their time, but they were distinctly on a lower level 
than the Philosophers, or lovers of wisdom. 

Like the earlier philosophers, Socrates disdained 
wealth, ease, and comfort, — but with greater devotion 
than they, since he lived in a more corrupt age, when 
poverty was a disgrace and misfortune a crime, when 
success was the standard of merit, and every man was 
supposed to be the arbiter of his own fortune, ignoring 
that Providence who so often refuses the race to the 
swift, and the battle to the strong. He was what in 
our time would be called eccentric. He walked bare- 
footed, meanly clad, and withal not over cleanly, seek- 
ing public places, disputing with everybody willing to 
talk with him, making everybody ridiculous, especially 
if one assumed airs of wisdom or knowledge, —an 
exasperating opponent, since he wove a web around 
a man from which he could not be extricated, and 
then exposed him to ridicule in the wittiest city of 
the world. He attacked everybody, and yet was 
generally respected, since it was errors rather than 
persons, opinions rather than vices, that he attacked; 
and this he did with bewitching eloquence and irre- 
sistible fascination, so that though he was poor and 
barefooted, a Silenus in appearance, with thick lips, 
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upturned nose, projecting eyes, unwieldy belly, he was 
sought by Alcibiades and admired by Aspasia. Even 
Xanthippe, a beautiful young woman, very much 
younger than he, a woman fond of the comforts and 
pleasures of life, was willing to marry him, although 
it is said that she turned out a “scolding wife” after 
the res angusta domi had disenchanted her from the 
music of his voice and the divinity of his nature. “I 
have heard Pericles,” said the most dissipated and 
voluptuous man in Athens, “and other excellent ora- 
tors, but was not moved by them; while this Marsyas 
—this Satyr—so affects me that the life I lead is 
hardly worth living, and I stop my ears as from the 
Syrens, and flee as fast as possible, that I may not sit 
down and grow old in listening to his talk.” 
Socrates learned his philosophy from no one, and 
struck out an entirely new path. He declared his 
own ignorance, and sought to convince other people of 
theirs. He did not seek to reveal truth so much as 
to expose error. And yet it was his object to attain 
correct ideas as to moral obligations. He proclaimed 
the sovereignty of virtue and the immutability of 
justice. He sought to delineate and enforce the prac- 
tical duties of life. His great object was the elucida- 
tion of morals; and he was the first to teach ethics 
systematically from the immutable principles of moral 


obligation. Moral certitude was the lofty platform 
14 
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from which he surveyed the world, and upon which, 
as a rock, he rested in the storms of life. Thus he 
was a reformer and a moralist. It was his ethical] 
doctrines which were most antagonistic to the age 
and the least appreciated. He was a_ profoundly 
religious man, recognized Providence, and believed in 
the immortality of the soul. He did not presume to 
inquire into the Divine essence, yet he believed that 
the gods were omniscient and omnipresent, that they 
ruled by the law of goodness, and that in spite of 
their multiplicity there was unity, —a supreme Intelli- 
gence that governed the world. Hence he was hated 
by the Sophists, who denied the certainty of arriving 
at any knowledge of God. From the comparative 
worthlessness of the body he deduced the immortality 
of the soul. With him the end of life was reason and 
intelligence. He deduced the existence of God from 
the order and harmony of Nature, belief in which was 
irresistible. He endeavored to connect the moral with 
the religious consciousness, and thus to promote the 
practical welfare of society. In this light Socrates 
stands out the grandest personage of Pagan antiquity, 
—as a moralist, as a teacher of ethics, as a man who 
recognized the Divine. 

So far as he was concerned in the development of 
Greek philosophy proper, he was inferior to some of 
his disciples. Yet he gave a turning-point to a new 
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period when he awakened the idea of knowledge, and 
was the founder of the method of scientific inquiry, 
since he pointed out the legitimate bounds of inquiry, 
and was thus the precursor of Bacon and Pascal. He 
did not attempt to make physics explain metaphysics, 
nor metaphysics the phenomena of the natural world; 
and he reasoned only from what was generally as- 
sumed to be true and invariable. He was a great 
pioneer of philosophy, since he resorted to inductive 
methods of proof, and gave general definiteness to 
ideas. Although he employed induction, it was his 
aim to withdraw the mind from the contemplation of 
Nature, and to fix it on its own phenomena, — to look 
inward rather than outward ; a method carried out ad- 
mirably by his pupil Plato. The previous philosophers 
had given their attention to external nature; Socrates 
gave up speculations about material phenomena, and 
directed his inquiries solely to the nature of knowledge. 
And as he considered knowledge to be identical with 
virtue, he speculated on ethical questions mainly, and 
the method which he taught was that by which alone 
man could become better and wiser. To know one’s 
self, —in other words, that “the proper study of man- 
kind is man,’—he proclaimed with Thales. Cicerzo 
said of him, “Socrates brought down philosophy from 
“he heavens to the earth.” He did not disdain the sub- 
jects which chiefly interested the Sophists. — astron- 
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omy, rhetoric, physics, — but he chiefly discussed moral 
questions, such as, What is piety? What is the just 
and the unjust? What is temperance? What is 
courage? What is the character fit for a citizen ?— 
and other ethical points, involving practical human 
relationships. 

These questions were discussed by Socrates in a 
striking manner, and by a method peculiarly his own. 
“ Professing ignorance, he put perhaps this question : 
What is law? It was familiar, and was answered off- 
hand. Socrates, having got the answer, then put fresh 
questions applicable to specific cases, to which the re- 
spondent was compelled to give an answer inconsistent 
with the first, thus showing that the definition was 
too narrow or too wide, or defective in some essential 
condition. The respondent then amended his answer; 
but this was a prelude to other questions, which could 
only be answered in ways inconsistent with the amend- 
ment ; and the respondent, after many attempts to dis- 
entangle himself, was obliged to plead guilty to his 
inconsistencies, with an admission that he could make 
no satisfactory answer to the original inquiry which 
had at first appeared so easy.” Thus, by this system of 
cross-examination, he showed the intimate connection 
between the dialectic method and the logical distribu- 
tion of particulars into species and genera. The dis- 


cussion first turns upon the meaning of some generic 
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term; the queries bring the answers into collision with 
various particulars which it ought not to comprehend, 
or which it ought to comprehend, but does not. Soc- 
rates broke up the one into many by his analytical 
string of questions, which was a mode of argument 
by which he separated real knowledge from the con- 
eeit of knowledge, and led to precision in the use of 
definitions. It was thus that he exposed the false, 
without aiming even to teach the true; for he gener- 
ally professed ignorance on his part, and put himself 
in the attitude of a learner, while by his cross-exami- 
nations he made the man from whom he apparently 
sought knowledge to appear as ignorant as himself, 
or, still worse, absolutely ridiculous. 

Thus Socrates pulled away all the foundations on 
which a false science had been erected, and indicated 
the mode by which alone the true could be estab- 
lished. Here he was not unlike Bacon, who pointed 
out the way whereby science could be advanced, with- 
out founding any school or advocating any system ; 
but the Athenian was unlike Bacon in the object of 
his inquiries. Bacon was disgusted with ineffective 
logical speculations, and Socrates with ineffective phy- 
sical researches. He never suffered a general term to 
remain undetermined, but applied it at once to par- 
ticulars, and by questions the purport of which was 
not comprehended. It was not by positive teaching, 
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but by exciting scientific impulse in the minds of 
others, or stirring up the analytical faculties, that 
Socrates manifested originality. It was his aim to 
force the seekers after truth into the path of inductive 
generalization, whereby alone trustworthy conclusions 
could be formed. He thus struck out from his own 
and other minds that fire which sets light to original 
thought and stimulates analytical inquiry. He was a 
religious and intellectual missionary, preparing the way 
for the Platos and Aristotles of the succeeding age by 
his severe dialectics. This was his mission, and he 
declared it by talking. He did not lecture; he con- 
versed. For more than thirty years he discoursed on 
the principles of morality, until he arrayed against 
himself enemies who caused him to be put to death, 
for his teachings had undermined the popular system 
which the Sophists accepted and practised. He prob- 
ably might have been acquitted if he had chosen to 
be, but he did not wish to live after his powers of 
usefulness had passed away. 

The services which Socrates rendered to philosophy, 
as enumerated by Tennemann, “are twofold, — nega- 
tive and positive. Negative, inasmuch as he avoided 
all vain discussions; combated mere speculative rea- 
soning on substantial grounds; and had the wisdom 
to acknowledge ignorance when necessary, but without 


attempting to determine accurately what is capable 
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and what is not of being accurately known. Positive, 
inasmuch as he examined with great ability the ground 
directly submitted to our understanding, and of which 
man is the centre.” 

Socrates cannot be said to have founded a school, 
like Xenophanes. He did not bequeath a system of 
doctrines. He had however his disciples, who fol- 
lowed in the path which he suggested. Among these 
were Aristippus, Antisthenes, Euclid of Megara, Pheedo 
of Elis, and Plato, all of whom were pupils of Soc- 
rates and founders of schools. Some only partially 
adopted his method, and each differed from the other. 
Nor can it be said that all of them advanced science. 
Aristippus, the founder of the Cyreniac school, was 
a sort of philosophic voluptuary, teaching that pleas- 
ure is the end of life. Antisthenes, the founder of 
the Cynics, was both virtuous and arrogant, placing 
the supreme good in virtue, but despising speculative 
science, and maintaining that no man can refute the 
opinions of another. He made it a virtue to be ragged, 
hungry, and cold, like the ancient monks ; an austere, 
stern, bitter, reproachful man, who affected to despise 
all pleasures, —like his own disciple Diogenes, who 
lived in a tub, and carried on a war between the mind 
and body, brutal, scornful, proud. To men who main- 
tained that science was impossible, philosophy is not 
much indebted, although they were disciples of Soc- 
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rates. Euclid —not the mathematician, who was 
about a century later —merely gave a new edition 
of the Eleatic doctrines, and Phedo speculated on the 
oneness of “the good.” 

It was not till Plato arose that a more complete 
system of philosophy was founded. He was born of 
noble Athenian parents, 429 B.c., the year that Pericles 
died, and the second year of the Peloponnesian War, — 
the most active period of Grecian thought. He had a 
severe education, studying mathematics, poetry, music, 
rhetoric, and blending these with philosophy. He was 
only twenty when he found out Socrates, with whom 
he remained ten years, and from whom he was separ- 
ated only by death. He then went on his travels, 
visiting everything worth seeing in his day, especially 
in Egypt. When he returned he began to teach 
the doctrines of his master, which he did, like him, 
gratuitously, in a garden near Athens, planted with 
lofty plane-trees and adorned with temples and 
statues. This was called the Academy, and gave a 
name to his system of philosophy. It is this only 
with which we have to do. It is not the calm, serious, 
meditative, isolated man that I would present, but hzs 
contribution to the developments of philosophy on the 
principles of his master. Surely no man ever made 
a richer contribution to this department of human 
inquiry than Plato. He may not have had the 
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originality or keenness of Socrates, but he was more 
profound. He was pre-eminently a great thinker, a 
great logician, skilled in dialectics; and his “ Dia- 


? 


logues ” are such perfect exercises of dialectical method 
that the ancients were divided as to whether he was 
a sceptic or a dogmatist. He adopted the Socratic 


method and enlarged it. Says Lewes :— 


Analysis, as insisted on by Plato, is the decomposition of 
the whole into its separate parts,—is seeing the one in 
many. . . . The individual thing was transitory; the ab- 
stract idea was eternal. Only concerning the latter could 
philosophy occupy itself. Socrates, insisting on proper defi- 
nitions, had no conception of the classification of those 
definitions which must constitute philosophy. Plato, by 
the introduction of this process, shifted philosophy from 
the ground of inquiries into man and society, which exclu- 


sively occupied Socrates, to that of dialectics.” 


Plato was also distinguished for skill in composition. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus classes him with Herodotus 
and Demosthenes in the perfection of his style, which 
is characterized by great harmony and rhythm, as well 
as by a rich variety of elegant metaphors. 

Plato made philosophy to consist in the discussion of 
general terms, or abstract ideas. General terms were 
synonymous with real existences, and these were the 
only objects of philosophy. These were called Jdeas ; 
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and ideas are the basis of his system, or rather the 
subject-matter of dialectics. He maintained that every 
general term, or abstract idea, has a real and indepen- 
dent existence ; nay, that the mental power of conceiv- 
ing and combining ideas, as contrasted with the mere 
impressions received from matter and external phenom- 
ena, is the only real and permanent existence. Hence 
his writings became the great fountain-head of the 
Ideal philosophy. In his assertion of the real existence 
of so abstract and supersensuous a thing as an idea, 
he probably was indebted to Pythagoras, for Plato was 
a master of the whole realm of philosophical specula- 
tion; but his conception of ideas as the essence of 
being is a great advance on that philosopher’s concep- 
tion of numbers. He was taught by Socrates that 
beyond this world of sense there is the world of 
eternal truth, and that there are certain principles 
concerning which there can be no dispute. The soul 
apprehends the idea of goodness, greatness, ete. It 
is in the celestial world that we are to find the realm 
of ideas. Now, God is the supreme idea. To know 
God, then, should be the great aim of life. We know 
him through the desire which like feels for like. The 
divinity within feels its affinity with the divinity 
revealed in beauty, or any other abstract idea. The 
longing of the soul for beauty is love. Love, then, is 
the bond which unites the human with the divine. 
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Beauty is not revealed by harmonious outlines that 
appeal to the senses, but is druth; it is divinity. 
Beauty, truth, love, these are God, whom it is the 
supreme desire of the soul to comprehend, and by 
the contemplation of whom the mortal soul sustains 
itself. Knowledge of God is the great end of life; 
and this knowledge is effected by dialectics, for only 
out of dialectics can correct knowledge come. But 
man, immersed in the flux of sensualities, can never 
fully attain this knowledge of God, the object of all 
rational inquiry. Hence the imperfection of all hu- 
man knowledge. The supreme good is attainable; it 
is not attained. God is the immutable good, and jus- 
tice the rule of the universe. “The vital principle of 
Plato’s philosophy,” says Ritter, “is to show that true 
science is the knowledge of the good, is the eternal 
contemplation of truth, or ideas; and though man 
may not be able to apprehend it in its unity, because 
he is subject to the restraints of the body, he is ney- 
ertheless permitted to recognize it imperfectly by 
calling to mind the eternal measure of existence by 
which he is in his origin connected.” To quote 
from Ritter again : — 

“ When we review the doctrines of Plato, it is impossible 
to deny that they are pervaded with a grand view of life 
and the universe. This is the noble thought which inspired 


him to say that God is the constant and immutable good ; 
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the world is good in a state of becoming, and the human 
soul that in and through which the good in the world is to 
be consummated. In his sublimer conception he shows 
himself the worthy disciple of Socrates. . . . While he 
adopted many of the opinions of his predecessors, and gave 
due consideration to the results of the earlier philosophy, he 
did not allow himself to be disturbed by the mass of con- 
flicting theories, but breathed into them the life-giving 
breath of unity. He may have erred in his attempts to 
determine the nature of good; still he pointed out to all 
who aspire to a knowledge of the divine nature an excellent 


road by which they may arrive at it.” 


That Plato was one of the greatest lights of the 
ancient world there can be no reasonable doubt. 
Nor is it probable that as a dialectician he has ever 
been surpassed, while his purity of life and his lofty 
inquiries and his belief in God and immortality make 
him, in an ethical point of view, the most worthy of 
the disciples of Socrates. He was to the Greeks what 
Kant was to the Germans ; and these two great think- 
ers resemble each other in the structure of their minds 
and their relations to society. 

The ablest part of the lectures of Archer Butler, of 
Dublin, is devoted to the Platonic philosophy. It is at 
once a criticism and a eulogium. No modern writer 
has written more enthusiastically of what he considers 
the crowning excellence of the Greek philosophy. The 
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dialectics of Plato, his ideal theory, his physics, his 
psychology, and his ethics are most ably discussed, 
and in the spirit of a loving and eloquent disciple. 
Butler represents the philosophy which he so much 
admires as a contemplation of, and a tendency to, the 
absolute and eternal good. As the admirers of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson claim that he, more than any other 
man of our times, entered into the spirit of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, I introduce some of his most striking 
paragraphs of subdued but earnest admiration of the 
greatest intellect of the ancient Pagan world, hoping 
that they may be clearer to others than they are 


to me:— 


“These sentences [of Plato] contain the culture of 
nations ; these are the corner-stone of schools; these are 
the fountain-head of literatures. A discipline it is in logic, 
arithmetic, taste, symmetry, poetry, language, rhetoric, 
ontology, morals, or practical wisdom. ‘There never was 
such a range of speculation. Out of Plato come all things 
that are still written and debated among men of thought. 
Great havoc makes he among our originalities. We have 
reached the mountain from which all these drift-bowlders 
were detached. . . . Plato, in Egypt and in Eastern pil- 
grimages, imbibed the idea of one Deity, in which all things 
are absorbed. The unity of Asia and the detail of Europe, 
the infinitude of the Asiatic soul and the defining, result- 


loving, machine-making, surface-seeking, opera-going Europe 
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Plato came to join, and by contact to enhance the energy 
of each. The excellence of Europe and Asia is ia his brain. 
Metaphysics and natural philosophy expressed the genius of 
Europe ; he substricts the religion of Asia as the base. In 
short, a balanced soul was born, perceptive of the two ele- 
ments. . . . The physical philosophers had sketched each 
his theory of the world ; the theory of atoms, of fire, of 
flux, of spirit, — theories mechanical and chemical in their 
genius. Plato, a master of mathematics, studious of all 
natural laws and causes, feels these, as second causes, to 
be no theories of the world, but bare inventories and lists. 
To the study of Nature he therefore prefixes the dogma, — 
‘Let us declare the cause which led the Supreme Ordainer 
to produce and compose the universe. He was good;... 
he wished that all things should be as much as possible like 
himself. . . . 
“Plato . .. represents the privilege of the intellect, — 
the power, namely, of carrying up every fact to successive 
platforms, and so disclosing in every fact a germ of ex- 
pansion. . . . These expansions, or extensions, consist in 
continuing the spiritual sight where the horizon fails on 
our natural vision, and by this second sight discovering 
the long lines of law which shoot in every direction. . . . 
His definition of ideas as what is simple, permanent, uni- 
form, and self-existent, forever discriminating them from the 


notions of the understanding, marks an era in the world. 


The great disciple of Plato was Aristotle, and he 


carried on the philosophical movement which Socrates 
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had started to the highest limit that it ever reached in 
the ancient world. He was born at Stagira, 384 B.c., 
and early evinced an insatiable thirst for knowledge. 
When Plato returned from Sicily Aristotle joined his 
disciples at Athens, and was his pupil for seventeen 
years. On the death of Plato, he went on his 
travels and became the tutor of Alexander the Great, 
and in 335 B.c. returned to Athens after an absence 
of twelve years, and set up a school in the Lyceum. 
He taught while walking up and down the shady 
paths which surrounded it, from which habit he ob- 
tained the name of the Peripatetic, which has clung 
to his name and philosophy. His school had a great 
celebrity, and from it proceeded illustrious philoso- 
phers, statesmen, historians, and orators. Aristotle 
taught for thirteen years, during which time he com- 
posed most of his greater works. He not only wrote 
on dialectics and logic, but also on physics in its 
various departments. His work on “The History of 
Animals” was deemed so important that his royal 
pupil Alexander presented him with eight hundred 
talents —an enormous sum— for the collection of 
materials. He also wrote on ethics and politics, his- 
tory and rhetoric, — pouring out letters, poems, and 
speeches, three fourths of which are lost. He was one 
of the most voluminous writers of antiquity, and prob- 


ably is the most learned man whose writings have come 
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down to us. Nor has any one of the ancients exercised 
upon the thinking of succeeding ages so wide an influ- 
ence. He was an oracle until the revival of learning. 
Hegel says : — 

“ Aristotle penetrated into the whole mass, into every 
department of the universe of things, and subjected to the 
comprehension its scattered wealth ; and the greater num- 
ber of the philosophical sciences owe to him their separation 


and commencement.” 


He is also the father of the history of philosophy, 
since he gives an historical review of the way in which 
the subject has been hitherto treated by the earlier 
philosophers. Says Adolph Stahr:— 


“Plato made the external world the region of the incom- 
plete and bad, of the contradictory and the false, and reeog- 
nized absolute truth only in the eternal immutable ideas. 
Aristotle laid down the proposition that the idea, which 
cannot of itself fashion itself into reality, is powerless, and 
has only a potential existence; and that it becomes a living 
reality only by realizing itself in a creative manner by 


means of its own energy.” 


There can be no doubt as to Aristotle’s marvellous 
power of systematizing. Collecting together all the 
results of ancient speculation, he so combined them 
into a co-ordinate system that for a thousand years he 
reigned supreme in the schools. From a literary point 
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of view, Plato was doubtless his superior; but Plato 
was a poet, making philosophy divine and musical, 
while Aristotle’s investigations spread over a_ far 
wider range. He differed from Plato chiefly in rela- 
tion to the doctrine of ideas, without however resolv- 
ing the difficulty which divided them. As he made 
matter to be the eternal ground of phenomena, he 
reduced the notion of it to a precision it never 
before enjoyed, and established thereby a necessary 
element in human science. But being bound to mat- 
ter, he did not soar, as Plato did, into the higher 
regions of speculation; nor did he entertain as lofty 
views of God or of immortality. Neither did he 
have as high an ideal of human life; his definition 
of the highest good was a perfect practical activity 
in a perfect life. 

With Aristotle closed the great Socratic movement 
in the history of speculation. When Socrates appeared 
there was a general prevalence of scepticism, arising 
from the unsatisfactory speculations respecting Nature. 
He removed this scepticism by inventing a new method 
of investigation, and by withdrawing the mind from the 
contemplation of Nature to the study of man himself. 
He bade men to look inward. Plato accepted his 
method, but applied it more universally. Like Soc- 
rates, however, ethics were the great subject of his 


inquiries, to which physics were only subordinate. 
15 
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The problem he sought to solve was the way to live 
like the Deity; he would contemplate truth as the 
great aim of life. With Aristotle, ethics formed only 
one branch of attention; his main inquiries were in 
reference to physics and metaphysics. He thus, by 
bringing these into the region of inquiry, paved the 
way for a new epoch of scepticism. 

Both Plato and Aristotle taught that reason alone 
can form science; but, as we have said, Aristotle 
differed from his master respecting the theory of 
ideas. He did not deny to ideas a subjective exist- 
ence, but he did deny that they have an objective 
existence. He maintained that individual things 
alone exist; and if individuals alone exist, they can 
be known only by sensation. Sensation thus becomes 
the basis of knowledge. Plato made reason the basis 
of knowledge, but Aristotle made experience that basis. 
Plato directed man to the contemplation of Ideas ; 
Aristotle, to the observation of Nature. Instead of 
proceeding synthetically and dialectically like Plato, 
he pursues an analytic course. His method is hence 
inductive, — the derivation of certain principles from 
a sum of given facts and phenomena. It would seem 
that positive science began with Aristotle, since he 
maintained that experience furnishes the principles of 
every science; but while his conception was just, 
there was not at that time a sufficient amount 
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of experience from which to generalize with effect. 
It is only a most extensive and exhaustive examina- 
tion of the accuracy of a proposition which will 
warrant secure reasoning upon it. Aristotle reasoned 
without sufficient certainty of the major premise of 
his syllogisms. 

Aristotle was the father of logic, and Hegel and 
Kant think there has been no improvement upon it 
since his day. This became to him the real organon 
of science. “He supposed it was not merely the in- 
strument of thought, but the instrument of investiga- 
tion.” Hence it was futile for purposes of discovery, 
although important to aid processes of thought. In- 
duction and syllogism are the two great features of 
his system of logic. The one sets out from particu- 
lars already known to arrive at a conclusion; the 
other sets out from some general principle to arrive 
at particulars. The latter more particularly charac- 
terized his logic, which he presented in sixteen forms, 
the whole evincing much ingenuity and skill in con- 
struction, and presenting at the same time a useful 
dialectical exercise. This syllogistic process of rea- 
soning would be incontrovertible, if the general were 
better known than the particular; but it is only by 
induction, which proceeds from the world of experi- 
ence, that we reach the higher world of cognition. 
Thus Aristotle made speculation subordinate to logi- 
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eal distinctions, and his system, when carried out by 
the medieval Schoolmen, led to a spirit of useless 
quibbling. Instead of interrogating Nature they in- 
terrogated their own minds, and no great discoveries 
were made. From want of proper knowledge’ of 
the conditions of scientific inquiry, the method of 
Aristotle became fruitless for him; but it was the 
key by which future investigators were enabled to 
classify and utilize their vastly greater collection of 
facts and materials. 

Though Aristotle wrote in a methodical manner, his 
writings exhibit great parsimony of language. There 
is no fascination in his style. It is without orna- 
ment, and very condensed. His merit consisted in 
great logical precision and scrupulous exactness in 
the employment of terms. 

Philosophy, as a great system of dialectics, as an 
analysis of the power and faculties of the mind, as 
a method to pursue inquiries, culminated in Aristotle. 
He completed the great fabric of which Thales laid 
the foundation. The subsequent schools of philosophy 
directed attention to ethical and practical questions, 
rather than to intellectual phenomena. The Sceptics, 
like Pyrrho, had only negative doctrines, and held in 
disdain those inquiries which sought to penetrate the 
mysteries of existence. They did not believe that 
absolute truth was attainable by man ; and they at- 
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tacked the prevailing systems with great plausibility. 
They pointed out the uncertainty of things, and the 
folly of striving to comprehend them. 

The Epicureans despised the investigations of phi- 
losophy, since in their view these did not contribute 
to happiness. The subject of their inquiries was hap- 
piness, not truth. What will promote this? was the 
subject of their speculation. Epicurus, born 342 B.c., 
contended that pleasure was happiness ; that pleasure 
should be sought not for its own sake, but with a view 
to the happiness of life obtained by it. He taught 
that happiness was inseparable from virtue, and that 
its enjoyments should be hmited. He was averse to 
costly pleasures, and regarded contentedness with a lit- 
tle to be a great good. He placed wealth not in great 
possessions, but in few wants. He sought to widen 
the domain of pleasure and narrow that of pain, and 
regarded a passionless state of life as the highest. Nor 
did he dread death, which was deliverance from mis- 
ery, as the Buddhists think. Epicurus has been much 
misunderstood, and his doctrines were subsequently 
perverted, especially when the arts of life were brought 
into the service of luxury, and a gross materialism was 
the great feature of society. Epicurus had much of 
the spirit of a practical philosopher, although very 
little of the earnest cravings of a religious man. He 
himself led a virtuous life, because he thought it was 
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wiser and better and more productive of happiness 
to be virtuous, not because it was his duty. His 
writings were very voluminous, and in his tranquil 
garden he led a peaceful life of study and enjoy- 
ment. His followers, and they were numerous, were 
led into luxury and effeminacy,—as was to be ex- 
pected from a sceptical and irreligious philosophy, 
the great principle of which was that whatever is 
pleasant should be the object of existence. Sir James 


Mackintosh says : — 


“To Epicurus we owe the general concurrence of reflect- 
ing men in succeeding times in the important truth that 
men cannot be happy without a virtuous frame of mind 
and course of life, — a truth of inestimable value, not pecu- 
liar to the Epicureans, but placed by their exaggerations in 
a stronger light ; a truth, it must be added, of less impor- 
tance as a motive to right conduct than to the completeness 
of moral theory, which, however, it is very far from solely 
constituting. With that truth the Epicureans blended an- 
other position, — that because virtue promotes happiness, 
every act of virtue must be done in order to promote the 
happiness of the agent. Although, therefore, he has the 
merit of having more strongly inculcated the connection 
of virtue with happiness, yet his doctrine is justly charged 
with indisposing the mind to those exalted and generous 
sentiments without which no pure, elevated, bold, or tender 


virtues can exist.” 
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The Stoics were a large and celebrated sect of phi- 
losophers; but they added nothing to the domain of 
thought, — they created no system, they invented no 
new method, they were led into no new psychological 
inquiries. Their inquiries were chiefly ethical; and 
since ethics are a great part of the system of Greek 
philosophy, the Stoics are well worthy of attention. 
Some of the greatest men of antiquity are numbered 
among them, —like Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius. The philosophy they taught was morality, 
and this was eminently practical and also elevated. 

The founder of this sect, Zeno, was born, it is sup- 
posed, on the island of Cyprus, about the year 350 B.c. 
He was the son of wealthy parents, but was reduced to 
poverty by misfortune. He was so good a man, and so 
profoundly revered by the Athenians, that they in- 
trusted to him the keys of their citadel. He lived 
in a degenerate age, when scepticism and sensuality 
were eating out the life and vigor of Grecian society, 
when Greek civilization was rapidly passing away, 
when ancient creeds had lost their majesty, and gen- 
eral levity and folly overspread the land. Deeply 
impressed with the prevailing laxity of morals and 
the absence of religion, he lifted up his voice more 
as a reformer than as an inquirer after truth, and 
taught for more than fifty years in a place called the 
Stoa, “the Porch,” which had once been the resort of 
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the poets. Hence the name of his school. He was 
chiefly absorbed with ethical questions, although he 
studied profoundly the systems of the old philosophers. 
“The Sceptics had attacked both perception and rea- 
son. They had shown that perception is after all 
based upon appearance, and appearance is not a cer- 
tainty; and they showed that reason is unable to 
distinguish between appearance and certainty, since it 
had nothing but phenomena to build upon, and since 
there is no criterion to apply to reason itself.” Then 
they proclaimed philosophy a failure, and without 
foundation. But Zeno, taking a stand on common- 
sense, fought for morality, as did Buddha before him, 
and long after him Reid and Beattie, when they 
combated the scepticism of Hume. 

Philosophy, according to Zeno and other Stoics, was 
intimately connected with the duties of practical life. 
The contemplation, meditation, and thought recom- 
mended by Plato and Aristotle seemed only a covert 
recommendation of selfish enjoyment. The wisdom 
which it should be the aim of life to attain is vir- 
tue; and virtue is to live harmoniously with Nature. 
To live harmoniously with Nature is to exclude all 
personal ends; hence pleasure is to be disregarded, 
and pain is to be despised. And as all moral action 
must be in harmony with Nature the law of destiny 


is supreme, and all things move according to immu- 
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table fate. With the predominant tendency to the 
universal which characterized their system, the Stoics 
taught that the sage ought to regard himself as a 
citizen of the world rather than of any particular 
city or state. They made four things to be indis- 
pensable to virtue,—a knowledge of good and evil, 
which is the province of the reason; temperance, a 
knowledge of the due regulation of the sensual pas- 
sions; fortitude, a conviction that it is good to suffer 
what is necessary ; and justice, or acquaintance with 
what ought to be to every individual. They made 
perfection necessary to virtue; hence the severity of 
their system. The perfect sage, according to them, 
is raised above all influence of external events; he 
submits to the law of destiny; he is exempt from 
desire and fear, joy or sorrow; he is not governed 
even by what he is exposed to necessarily, like sorrow 
and pain; he is free from the restraints of passion ; 
he is like a god in his mental placidity. Nor must the 
sage live only for himself, but for others also; he is a 
member of the whole body of mankind. He ought to 
marry, and to take part in public affairs; but he is to 
attack error and vice with uncompromising sternness, 
and will never weakly give way to compassion or for- 
giveness. Yet with this ideal the Stoics were forced 
to admit that virtue, like true knowledge, although 
theoretically attainable is practically beyond the reach 
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of man. They were discontented with themselves 
and with all around them, and looked upon all insti- 
tutions as corrupt. They had a profound contempt 
for their age, and for what modern society calls “suc- 
cess in life;” but it cannot be denied that they prac- 
tised a lofty and stern virtue in their degenerate times. 
Their God was made subject to Fate; and he was a 
material god, synonymous with Nature. Thus their 
system was pantheistic. But they maintained the dig- 
nity of reason, and sought to attain to virtues which 
it is not in the power of man fully to reach. 

Zeno lived to the extreme old age of ninety-eight, 
although his constitution was not strong. He retained 
his powers by great abstemiousness, living chiefly on 
figs, honey, and bread. He was a modest and retiring 
man, seldom mingling with a crowd, or admitting the 
society of more than two or three friends at a time. 
He was as plain in his dress as he was frugal in his 
habits, 
manners, resembling noticeably in his life and doc- 


a man of great decorum and propriety of 


trines the Chinese sage Confucius. And yet this good 
man, a pattern to the loftiest characters of his age, 
strangled himself. Suicide was not deemed a crime 
by his followers, among whom were some of the most 
faultless men of antiquity, especially among the Ro- 
mans. The doctrines of Zeno were never popular, and 


were confined to a small though influential party. 
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With the Stoics ended among the Greeks all inquiry 
of a philosophical nature worthy of especial mention, 
until centuries later, when philosophy was revived in 
the Christian schools of Alexandria, where the Hebrew 
element of faith was united with the Greek ideal 
of reason. The struggles of so many great thinkers, 
from Thales to Aristotle, all ended in doubt and in 
despair. It was discovered that all of them were 
wrong, or rather partial; and their error was without 
a remedy, until “the fulness of time” should reveal 
more clearly the plan of the great temple of Truth, 
in which they were laying foundation stones. 

The bright and glorious period of Greek philosophy 
was from Socrates to Aristotle. Philosophical in- 
quiries began about the origin of things, and ended 
with an elaborate systematization of the forms of 
thought, which was the most magnificent triumph that 
the unaided intellect of man ever achieved. Socrates 
does not found a school, nor elaborate a system. He 
reveals most precious truths, and stimulates the youth 
who listen to his instructions by the doctrine that it 
is the duty of man to pursue a knowledge of himself, 
which is to be sought in that divine reason which 
dwells within him, and which also rules the world. 
He believes in science; he loves truth for its own 
sake; he loves virtue, which consists in the knowledge 


of the good. 
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Plato seizes the weapons of his great master, and is 
imbued with his spirit. He is full of hope for science 
and humanity. With soaring boldness he directs his 
inquiries to futurity, dissatisfied with the present, and 
cherishing a fond hope of a better existence. He 
speculates on God and the soul. He is not much 
interested in physical phenomena; be does not, like 
Thales, strive to find out the beginning of all things, 
but the highest good, by which his immortal soul may 
be refreshed and prepared for the future hfe, in which 
he firmly believes. The sensible is an impenetrable 
empire; but ideas are certitudes, and upon these he 
dwells with rapt and mystical enthusiasm,—a great 
poetical rhapsodist, severe dialectician as he is, be- 
lieving in truth and beauty and goodness. 

Then Aristotle, following out the method of his 
teachers, attempts to exhaust experience, and directs 
his inquiries into the outward world of sense and 
observation, but all with the view of discovering from 
phenomena the unconditional truth, in which he too 
believes. But everything in this world is fleeting and 
transitory, and therefore it is not easy to arrive at 
truth. A cold doubt creeps into the experimental 
mind of Aristotle, with all his learning and his logic. 

The Epicureans arise. Misreading or corrupting the 
purer teaching of their founder, they place their hopes 
in sensual enjoyment. They despair of truth. 
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But the world will not be abandoned to despair. 
The Stoics rebuke the impiety which is blended with 
sensualism, and place their hopes on virtue. Yet it is 
unattainable virtue, while their God is not a moral 
governor, but subject to necessity. 

Thus did those old giants grope about, for they did 
not know the God who was revealed unto the more 
spiritual sense of Abraham, Moses, David, and Isaiah. 
And yet with all their errors they were the greatest 
benefactors of the ancient world. They gave dignity 
to intellectual inquiries, while by their lives they set 
examples of a pure morality. 


The Romans added absolutely notiing to the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks. Nor were they much interested 
in any speculative inquiries. It was only the ethical 
views of the old sages which had attraction or force 
to them. They were too material to love pure sub- 
jective inquiries. They had conquered the land; they 
disdained the empire of the air. 

There were doubtless students of the Greek philoso- 
phy among the Romans, perhaps as early as Cato the 
Censor. But there were only two persons of note in 
Rome who wrote philosophy, till the time of Cicero, — 
Aurafanius and Rubinus, —and these were Epicureans. 

Cicero was the first to systematize the philosophy 
which contributed so greatly to his intellectual culture. 
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But even he added nothing; he was only a com- 
mentator and expositor. Nor did he seek to found 
a system or a school, but merely to influence and 
instruct men of his own rank. ‘Those subjects which 
had the greatest attraction for the Grecian schools 
Cicero regarded as beyond the power of human cog- 
nition, and therefore looked upon the practical as 
the proper domain of human inquiry. Yet he held 
logic in great esteem, as furnishing rules for method- 
ical investigation. He adopted the doctrine of Socrates 
as to the pursuit of moral good, and regarded the 
duties which grow out of the relations of human 
society as preferable to those of pursuing scientific 
researches. He had a great contempt for knowledge 
which could lead neither to the clear apprehension of 
certitude nor to practical applications. He thought 
it impossible to arrive at a knowledge of God, or 
the nature of the soul, or the origin of the world; 
and thus he was led to look upon the sensible and 
the present as of more importance than inconclusive 
ind xctions, or deductions from a truth not satisfactorily 
established. 

Cicero was an eclectic, seizing on what was true 
and clear in the ancient systems, and disregarding 
what was simply a matter of speculation. This is 
especially seen in his treatise “De Finibus Bonorum 


et Malorum,” in which the opinions of all the Grecian 
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schools concerning the supreme good are expounded 
and compared. Nor does he hesitate to declare that 
the highest happiness consists in the knowledge of 
Nature and science, which is the true source of pleas- 
ure both to gods and men. Yet these are but hopes, 
in which it does not become us to indulge. It is the 
actual, the real, the practical, which pre-eminently 
claims attention, — in other words, the knowledge 
which will furnish man with a guide and rule of life. 
Even in the consideration of moral questions Cicero 
is pursued by the conflict of opinions, although in this 
department he is most at home. The points he is 
most anxious to establish are the doctrines of God 
and the soul. These are most fully treated in his 
essay “De Natura Deorum,” in which he submits the 
doctrines of the Epicureans and the Stoics to the 
objections of the Academy. He admits that man is 
unable to form true conceptions of God, but acknowl- 
edges the necessity of assuming one supreme God as 
the creator and ruler of all things, moving all things, 
remote from all mortal mixture, and endued with eter- 
nal motion in himself. He seems to believe in a divine 
providence ordering good to man, in the soul’s immor- 
tality, in free-will, in the dignity of human nature, in 
the dominion of reason, in the restraint of the passions 
as necessary to virtue, in a life of public utility, in an 
immutable morality, in the imitation of the divine. 
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Thus there is little of original thought in the moral 
theories of Cicero, which are the result of observation 
rather than of any philosophical principle. We might 
enumerate his various opinions, and show what an 
enlightened mind he possessed; but this would not 
be the development of philosophy. His views, inter- 
esting as they are, and generally wise and _ lofty, 
do not indicate any progress of the science. He 
merely repeats earlier doctrines. These were not 
without their utility, since they had great influence 
on the Latin fathers of the Christian Church. He 
was esteemed for his general enlightenment. He 
softened down the extreme views of the great thinkers 
before his day, and clearly unfolded what had be- 
come obscured. He was a critic of philosophy, an 
expositor whom we can scarcely spare. 

If anybody advanced philosophy among the Ro- 
mans it was Epictetus, and even he only in the realm 
of ethics. Quintius Sextius, in the time of Augustus, 
had revived the Pythagorean doctrines. Seneca had 
recommended the severe morality of the Stoics, but 
added nothing that was not previously known. 

The greatest light among the Romans was the Phry- 
gian slave Epictetus, who was born about fifty years 
after the birth of Jesus Christ, and taught in the time 
of the Emperor Domitian. Though he did not leave 
any written treatises, his doctrines were preserved 
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and handed down by his disciple Arrian, who had for 
him the reverence that Plato had for Socrates. The 
loftiness of his recorded views has made some to think 
that he must have been indebted to Christianity, for 
no one before him revealed precepts so much in accor- 
dance with its spirit. He was a Stoic, but he held 
in the highest estimation Socrates and Plato. It is 
not for the solution of metaphysical questions that he 
was remarkable. He was not a dialectician, but a 
moralist, and as such takes the highest ground of all 
the old inquirers after truth. With him philosophy, 
as to Cicero and Seneca, is the wisdom of life. He 
sets no value on logic, nor much on physics; but he 
reveals sentiments of great simplicity and grandeur. 
His great idea is the purification of the soul. He 
believes in the severest self-denial; he would guard 
against the siren spells of pleasure; he would make 
men feel that in order to be good they must first feel 
that they are evil. He condemns suicide, although it 
had been defended by the Stoics. He would complain 
of no one, not even as to injustice; he would not 
injure his enemies ; he would pardon all offences; he 
would feel universal compassion, since men sin from 
ignorance ; he would not easily blame, since we have 
none to condemn but ourselves. He would not strive 
after honor or office, since we put ourselves in sub- 


jection to that we seek or prize; he would constantly 
16 
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bear in mind that all things are transitory, and that 
they are not our own. He would bear evils with 
patience, even as he would practise self-denial of 
pleasure. He would, in short, be calm, free, keep in 
subjection his passions, avoid self-indulgence, and prac- 
tise a broad charity and benevolence. He felt that he 
owed all to God,— that all was his gift, and that we 
should thus live in accordance with his will; that 
we should be grateful not only for our bodies, but 
for our souls and reason, by which we attain to great- 
ness. And if God has given us such a priceless gift, 
we should be contented, and not even seek to alter 
our external relations, which are doubtless for the 
best. We should wish, indeed, for only what God 
wills and sends, and we should avoid pride and 
haughtiness as well as discontent, and seek to fulfil 
our allotted part. 

Such were the moral precepts of Epictetus, in which 
we see the nearest approach to Christianity that had 
been made in the ancient world, although there is no 
proof or probability that he knew anything of Christ 
or the Christians. And these sublime truths had a 
great influence, especially on the mind of the most 
lofty and pure of all the Roman emperors, Marcus 
Aurelius, who lived the principles he had learned from 
the slave, and whose “Thoughts” are still held in 
admiration. 
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Thus did the philosophic speculations about the 
beginning of things lead to elaborate systems of 
thought, and end in practical rules of life, until in 
spirit they had, with Epictetus, harmonized with many 
of the revealed truths which Christ and his Apostles 
laid down for the regeneration of the world. Who 
cannot see in the inquiries of the old Philosopher, — 
whether into Nature, or the operations of mind, or 
the existence of God, or the immortality of the soul, 
or the way to happiness and virtue,—a magnificent 
triumph of human genius, such as has been exhibited 
in no other department of human science? Nay, who 
does not rejoice to see in this slow but ever-advancing 
development of man’s comprehension of the truth the 
inspiration of that Divine Teacher, that Holy Spirit, 
which shall at last lead man into all truth? 

We regret that our limits preclude a more extended 
view of the various systems which the old sages pro- 
pounded, — systems full of errors yet also marked by 
important gains, but, whether false or true, showing 
a marvellous reach of the human understanding. Mod- 
ern researches have discarded many opinions that 
were highly valued in their day, yet philosophy in 
its methods of reasoning is scarcely advanced since 
the time of Aristotle, while the subjects which agi- 
tated the Grecian schools have been from time to time 
revived and rediscussed, and are still unsettled. If 
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any intellectual pursuit has gone round in perpetual 
circles, incapable apparently of progression or rest, it 
is that glorious study of philosophy which has tasked 
more than any other the mightiest intellects of this 
world, and which, progressive or not, will never be re- 
linquished without the loss of what is most valuable 


in human culture. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN JURISPRUDENCE. 


HERE is not much in ancient governments and 
laws to interest us, except such as were in 
harmony with natural justice, and were designed 
for the welfare of all classes in the State. A juris- 
prudence founded on the edicts of absolute kings, or 
on the regulations of a priestly caste, is necessarily 
partial, and may be unenlightened. But those laws 
which are gradually enacted for the interests of the 
whole body of the people,—for the rich and poor, 
the powerful and feeble alike, — have generally been 
the result of great and diverse experiences, running 
through centuries, the work of wise men under con- 
stitutional forms of government. The jurisprudence 
of nations based on equity is a growth or development 
according to public wants and necessities, especially in 
countries having popular liberty and rights, as in 
England and the United States. ; 
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We do not find in the history of ancient nations 
such a jurisprudence, except in the free States of 
Greece and among the Romans, who had a natural 
genius or aptitude for government, and where the 
people had a powerful influence in legislation, until 
even the name of liberty was not invoked. 

Among the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians 
the only laws were the edicts of kings or the regula- 
tions of priests, mostly made with a view of cementing 
their own power, except those that were dictated by 
benevolence or the pressing needs of the people, who 
were ground down and oppressed, and protected only 
as slaves were once protected in the Southern States 
of America. Wise and good monarchs doubtless issued 
decrees for the benefit of all classes, such as conscience 
or knowledge dictated, whenever they felt their great 
responsibilities, as in some of the absolute monarchies 
of Europe; but they never issued their decrees at the 
suggestions or demands of those classes for whom the 
laws were made. The voice of the people was ignored, 
except so far as it moved the pity or appealed to the 
hearts and consciences of their rulers; the people had, 
and claimed, no rights. The only men to whom rulers 
listened, or by whom they were controlled, were those 
whom they chose as counsellors and ministers, who 
were supposed to advise with a view to the sovereign’s 
benefit, and that of the empire generally. 
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The same may be said in general of other Oriental 
monarchies, especially when embarked in aggressive 
wars, where the will of the monarch was supreme and 
unresisted, as in Persia. In India and China the gov- 
ernment was not so absolute, since it was checked by 
feudatory princes, almost independent, like the feudal 
barons and dukes of medieval Europe. 

Nor was there probably among Oriental nations any 
elaborate codification of the decrees and laws as in 
Greece and Rome, except by the priests for their ritual 
service, like that which marked the jurisprudence of 
the Israelites. There were laws against murder, theft, 
adultery, and other offences, since society cannot exist 
anywhere without such laws; but there was no compli- 
cated jurisprudence produced by the friction of compet- 
ing classes striving for justice and right, or even for 
the interests of contending parties. We do not look 
to Egypt or to China for wise punishment of ordinary 
crimes; but we do look to Greece and Rome, and to 
Rome especially, for a legislation which shall balance 
the complicated relations of society on principles of en- 
lightened reason. Moreover, those great popular rights 
which we now most zealously defend have gener- 
ally been extorted in the strife of classes and parties, 
sometimes from kings, and sometimes from princes 
and nobles. Where there has been no opposition 
to absolutism these rights have not been secured ; but 
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whenever and wherever the people have been a power 
they have imperiously made their wants known, and 
so far as they have been reasonable they have been 
finally secured,—perhaps after angry expostulations 
and disputations. 

Now, it is this kind of legislation which is temark- 
able in the history of Greece and Rome, secured by a 
combination of the people against the ruling classes 
in the interests of justice and the common welfare, 
and finally endorsed and upheld even by monarchs 
themselves. It is from this legislation that modern 
nations have learned wisdom; for a permanent law 
in a free country may be the result of a hundred 
years of discussion or contention,—a compromise 
of parties, a lesson in human experience. As the laws 
of Greece and Rome alone among the ancients are 
rich in moral wisdom and adapted more or less to all 
nations and ages in the struggle for equal rights and 
wise social regulations, I shall confine myself to them. 
Besides, I aim not to give useless and curious details, 
but to show how far in general the enlightened nations 
of antiquity made attainments in those things which 
we call civilization, and particularly in that great 
department which concerns so nearly all human in- 
terests, — that of the regulation of mutual social rela- 
tions; and this by modes and with results which have 
had their direct influence upon our modern times. 
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When we consider the native genius of the Greeks, 
and their marvellous achievements in philosophy, liter- 
ature, and art, we are surprised that they were so 
inferior to the Romans in jurisprudence, — although 
in the early days of the Roman republic a deputation 
of citizens was sent to Athens to study the laws of 
Solon. But neither nations nor individuals are great 
in everything. Before Solon lived, Lycurgus had given 
laws to the Spartans. This law-giver, one of the de- 
scendants of Hercules, was born, according to Grote, 
about eight hundred and eighty years before Christ, 
and was the uncle of the reigning king. There is, 
however, no certainty as to the time when he lived; 
it was probably about the period when Carthage was 
founded by the Pheenicians. He instituted the Spar- 
tan senate, and gave an aristocratic form to the con- 
stitution. But the senate, composed of about thirty 
old men who acted in conjunction with the two kings, 
did not differ materially from the council of chiefs, 
or old men, found in other ancient Grecian States; 
the Spartan chiefs simply modified or curtailed the 
power of the kings. In the course of time the senate, 
with the kings included in it, became the governing 
body of the State, and this oligarchical form of gov- 
ernment lasted several hundred years. We know but 
little of the especial laws given by Lycurgus. We 
know the distinctions of society,— citizens and helots, 
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and their mutual relations, — the distribution of lands 
to check luxury, the public men, the public training 
of youth, the severe discipline to which all were sub- 
jected, the cruelty exercised towards slaves, the atten- 
tion given to gymnastic exercises and athletic sports, 
-—in short, the habits and customs of the people rather 
than any regular system of jurisprudence. Lycurgus 
was the trainer of a military brotherhood rather than 
a law-giver. Under his regime the citizen belonged to 
the State rather than to his family, and all the ends 
of the State were warlike rather than peaceful, — not 
looking to the settlement of quarrels on principles of 
equity, or a development of industrial interests, which 
are the great aims of modern legislation. 

The influence of the Athenian Solon on the laws 
which affected individuals is more apparent than that 
of the Spartan Lycurgus, the earliest of the Grecian 
legislators. But Solon had a predecessor in Athens 
itself, — Draco, who in 624 was appointed to reduce 
to writing the arbitrary decisions of the archons, thus 
giving a form of permanent law and a basis for a court 
of appeal. Draco’s laws were extraordinarily severe, 
punishing small thefts and even laziness with death. 
The formulation of any system of justice would have, 
as Draco’s did, a beneficial influence on the growth of 
the State; but the severity of these bloody laws caused 
them to be hated and in practice neglected, until Solon 
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arose. Solon was born in Athens about 638 B.c., and 
belonged to the noblest family of the State. He was 
contemporary with Peisistratus and Thales. His father 
having lost his property, Solon applied himself to mer- 
chandise, — always a respectable calling in a mercan- 
tile city. He first became known as a writer of love 
poems; then came into prominence as a_ successful 
military commander of volunteer forces in a disas- 
trous war; and at last he gained the confidence of 
his countrymen so completely that in a period of an- 
archy, distress, and mutiny, — the poor being so griev- 
ously oppressed by the rich that a sixth part of the 
produce of land went to the landlord, — he was chosen 
archon, with authority to revise the laws, and might 
have made himself king. He abolished the custom 
of selling the body of a debtor for debt, and even 
annulled debts in a state of general distress, — which 
did not please the rich, nor even the poor, since they 
desired a redivision of lands such as Lycurgus had 
made in Sparta. He repealed the severe laws of 
Draco, which inflicted capital punishment for so 
many small offences, retaining the extreme penalty 
only for murder and treason. In order further to 
promote the interests of the people, he empowered 
any man whatever to enter an action for one that 
was injured. He left the great offices of state, how- 
ever, in the hands of the rich, giving the people a 
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share in those which were not so important. He 
re-established the council of the Areopagus, com- 
posed of those who had been archons, and nine were 
appointed annually for the general guardianship of 
the laws; but he instituted another court or senate 
of four hundred citizens, for the cognizance of all 
matters before they were submitted to the higher 
court. Although the poorest and most numerous class 
were not eligible for office, they had the right of suf- 
frage, and could vote for the principal officers. It 
would at first seem that the legislation of Solon gave 
especial privileges to the rich, but it is generally under- 
stood that he was the founder of the democracy of 
Athens. He gave the Athenians, not the best possible 
code, but the best they were capable of receiving. He 
intended to give to the people as much power as was 
strictly needed, and no more; but in a free State the 
people continually encroach on the privileges of the 
rich, and thus gradually the chief power falls into 
their hands. 

Whatever the power which Solon gave to the people, 
and however great their subsequent encroachments, it 
cannot be doubted that he was the first to lay the 
foundations of constitutional government, — that is, one 
in which the people took part in legislation and in the 
election of rulers. The greatest benefit which he con- 
ferred on the State was in the laws which gave relief 
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to poor debtors, those which enabled people to protect 
themselves by constitutional means, and those which 
prohibited fathers from selling their daughters and 
sisters for slaves, — an abomination which had long 
disgraced the Athenian republic. 

Some of Solon’s laws were of questionable utility. 
He prohibited the exportation of the fruits of the 
soil in Attica, with the exception of olive-oil alone, — 
a regulation difficult to be enforced in a mercantile 
State. Neither would he grant citizenship to immi- 
grants; and he released sons from supporting their 
parents in old age if the parents had neglected to 
give them a trade. He encouraged all developments 
of national industries, knowing that the wealth of 
the State depended on them. Solon was the first 
Athenian legislator who granted the power of testa- 
mentary bequests when a man had no legitimate chil- 
dren. Sons succeeded to the property of their parents, 
with the obligation of giving a marriage dowry to 
their sisters. If there were no sons, the daughters 
inherited the property of their parents; but a person 
who had no children could bequeath his property to 
whom he pleased. Solon prohibited costly sacrifices 
at funerals; he forbade evil-speaking of the dead, 
and indeed of all persons before judges and archons; 
he pronounced a man infamous who took part in a 


sedition. 
Ww 
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When this enlightened and disinterested man had 
finished his work of legislation, 494 B.c., he visited 
Egypt and Cyprus, and devoted his leisure to the com- 
position of poems. He also, it is said, when a pris- 
oner in the hands of the Persians, visited Croesus, 
the rich king of Lydia, and gave to him an admon- 
itory lesson on the vicissitudes of life. After a 
prolonged absence, Solon returned to Athens about 
the time of the usurpation of his kinsman Peisis- 
tratus (560 B.c.), who, however, suffered the aged 
legislator and patriot to go unharmed, and even al- 
lowed most of his laws to remain in force. 

The constitution and laws of Athens continued 
substantially for about a hundred years after the 
archonship of Solon, when the democratic party un- 
der Cleisthenes gained complete ascendency. Some 
modification of the laws was then made. The political 
franchise was extended to all free native Athenians. 
The command of the military forces was given to ten 
generals, one from each tribe, instead of being intrusted 
to one of the archons. The Ecclesia, a formal assem- 
bly of the citizens, met more frequently. The people 
were called into direct action as dikasts, or jurors; all 
citizens were eligible to the magistracy, even to the 
archonship; ostracism,— which virtually was exile 
without disgrace,— became a political necessity to 
check the ascendency of demagogues. 
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Such were the main features of the constitution and 
jurisprudence of Athens when the struggle between 
thé patricians and plebeians of Rome began, to which 
we now give our attention. It was the real beginning 
of constitutional hberty in Rome. Before this time 
the government was in the hands either of kings or 
aristocrats. The patricians were descendants of the 
original Latin, Sabine, and Etruscan families; the 
plebeians were the throng of common folk brought 
in by conquest or later immigration, — mostly of 
Latin origin. The senate was the ruling power after 
the expulsion of the kings, and senators were selected 
from the great patrician families, who controlled by 
their wealth and influence the popular elections, the 
army and navy, and all foreign relations. Consuls, 
the highest magistrates, who commanded the armies, 
were annually elected by the people; but for several 
centuries the consuls belonged to great families. The 
constitution was essentially aristocratic, and the aris- 
tocracy was based on wealth. Power was in the hands 
of nobles, whether their ancestors were patricians or 
plebeians, although in the early ages of the Republic 
they were mostly patricians by birth. But with the 
growth of Rome new families that were not de- 
scended from the ancient tribes became prominent, — 
like the Claudii, the Julii, and the Servilii, — and were 
incorporated with the nobility. There are very few 
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names in Roman history before the time of Marius 
which did not belong to this noble class. The plebs, 
or common people, had at first no political privileges 
whatever, not even the right of suffrage, and were not 
allowed to marry into patrician rank. Indeed, they 
were politically and socially oppressed. 

The first great event which gave the plebs protec- 
tion and political importance was the appointment 
of representatives called “tribunes of the people,” 
—a privilege extorted from the patricians. The 
tribunes had the right to be present at the delib- 
erations of the senate; their persons were inviolable, 
and they had the power of veto over obnoxious laws. 
Their power continually increased, until they were 
finally elected from the senatorial body. In 421 B.c. 
the plebs had gained sufficient influence to establish 
the connubium, by which they were allowed to inter- 
marry with patricians. In the same year they were 
admitted to the quzestorship, which office entitled the 
possessor to a seat in the senate. The questors had 
charge of the public money. In 336 B.c. the plebeians 
obtained the preetorship, a judicial office. 

In the year 286 B.c. the distinctions vanished be- 
tween plebeians and patricians, and the term populus 
instead of plebs, was applied to all Roman people alike. 
Originally the populus comprised strictly Roman citi- 
zens, those who belonged to the original tribes, and 
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who had the right of suffrage. When the plebeians 
obtained access to the great offices of the state, the 
senate represented the whole people as it formerly 
represented the populus, and the term populus was 
enlarged to embrace the entire community. 

The senate was an august body, and was very power- 
ful. It was both judicial and legislative, and for sev- 
eral centuries was composed of patricians alone. Its 
members always belonged to the aristocracy, whether 
of patrician or plebeian descent, and were supposed 
to be rich. Under Augustus it required one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand sesterces annually to sup- 
port the senatorial dignity. The senate, the members 
of which were chosen for life, had the superintendence 
of matters of religion and foreign relations; it com- 
manded the levies of troops; it regulated duties and 
taxes; it gave audience to ambassadors; it determined 
upon the way that war should be conducted; it de- 
creed to what provinces governors should be sent; 
it declared martial law in the appointment of dicta- 
tors; and it decreed triumphs to fortunate generals. 
The senators, as a badge of distinction, wore upon 
their tunics a broad purple stripe, and they had the 
privilege of the best seats in the theatres. Their 
decisions were laws (leges). A large part of them 
had held curule offices, which entitled them to a seat 
in the senate for life. The curule officers were the 
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consuls, the preetors, the ediles, the questors, the 
tribunes ; so that an able senator was sure of a great 
office in the course of his life. A man could scarcely 
be a senator unless he had held a great office, nor 
could he often have held a great office unless he 
were a senator. Thus it would seem that the Roman 
constitution for three hundred years after the expul- 
sion of the kings was essentially aristocratic. The 
plebs had but small consideration till the time of the 
Gracchi. 

But after the institution of tribunes a change in 
the constitution gradually took place, so that it was 
neither aristocratic nor popular exclusively, but was 
composed of both elements, and was a system of bal- 
ance of power between the various classes. The more 
complete the balance of power, the closer is the re- 
semblance to a constitutional government. When one 
class acted as a check against another class, as grad- 
ually came to pass, until the subversion of liberties 
by successful generals, the senate, the magistrates, 
and the people in their assemblies shared between 
them the political power, but the senate had a pre- 
ponderating influence. The judicial, the legislative, 
and the executive authority was as well defined in 
Roman legislation as it is in English or American. 
No person was above the authority of the laws; no 
one class could subvert the liberties and prerogatives 
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of another class,—even the senate could not over- 
ride the constitution. The consuls, elected by the 
centuries, presided over the senate and over the 
assembles of the people. There was no absolute 
power exercised at Rome until the subversion of 
the constitution, except by dictators chosen by the 
senate in times of imminent danger. Nor could 
senators elect members of their own body; the cen- 
sors alone had the right of electing from the ex- 
magistrates, and of excluding such as were unworthy. 
The consuls could remain in office but a year, and 
could be called to account when their terms of office 
had expired. The tribunes of the people ultimately 
could prevent a consul from convening the senate, 
could seize a consul and imprison him, and could veto 
an ordinance of the senate itself. The nobles had no 
exclusive privilege like the feudal aristocracy of me- 
dizval Europe, although it was their aim to secure 
the high magistracies to the members of their own 
body. The term zobilitas implied that some one of 
a man’s ancestors had filled a curule magistracy. A 
patrician, long before the reforms of the Gracchi, had 
become a man of secondary importance, but the nobles 
were aristocrats to the close of the republic, and con- 
tinued to secure the highest offices; they prevented 
their own extinction by admitting into their ranks 
those who distinguished themselves, — that is, exercis- 
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ing their influence in the popular elections to secure the 
magistracies from among themselves. 

The Roman constitution then, as gradually devel- 
oped by the necessities and crises that arose, which 
I have not space to mention, was a wonderful monu- 
ment of human wisdom. ‘The nobility were very 
powerful from their wealth and influence, but the 
people were not ground down. There were no op- 
pressive laws to reduce them to practical slavery ; 
what rights they gained they retained. They con- 
stantly extorted new privileges, until they were suffi- 
ciently powerful to be courted by demagogues. It 
was the demagogues, generally aristocratic ones, like 
Catiline and Cesar, who subverted the liberties of 
the people by buying votes. But for nearly five hun- 
dred years not a man arose whom the Roman people 
feared, and the proud symbol “SPQR,” on the standards 
of the armies of the republic, bore the name of the 
Roman Senate and People to the ends of the earth. 

When, however, the senate came to be made up of 
men whom the great generals selected; when the 
tribunes played into the hands of the very men they 
were created to oppose; when the high-priest of a 
people, originally religious, was chosen politically and 
without regard to moral or religious consideration ; 
when aristocratic nobles left their own ranks to steal 
the few offices which the people controlled, — then the 
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constitution, under which the Romans had advanced 
to the conquest of the world, became subverted, and 
the empire was a consolidated despotism. 

Under the emperors there was no constitution, since 
they combined in their own persons all the great 
offices of state, and controlled the senate, the army, 
the tribunals of the law, the distant provinces, the 
city itself, and regulated taxes and imposed bur- 
dens as they pleased. The senate lost its indepen- 
dence, the courts their justice, the army its spirit, and 
the people their hopes. And yet the old forms re- 
mained; the senate met as in the days of the Gracchi, 
and there were consuls and pretors as before. 

However much we may deplore the subversion of 
the Roman constitution and the absolute reign of the 
emperors, in which most historians see a_ political 
necessity, there was yet under these emperors, whether 
good or bad, the reign of law, the bequest of five 
hundred years’ experience. The emperors reigned des- 
potically, but under the forms of legislation. Nor did 
they attempt to subvert laws which did not interfere 
with their own political power. What is called juris- 
prudence they even improved, as that later imperial 
despot Napoleon gave a code to the nation he ruled. 
It is this science of jurisprudence, for which the 
Romans had a genius, that gives them their high- 
est claim to be ranked among the benefactors of 
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mankind. They created legal science. Its aim was 
justice, — equity in the relations between man and 
man. This was the pride of the Roman world, even 
under the rule of tyrants and madmen, and this has 
survived all the calamities of fifteen hundred years. 
The Roman laws —founded by the Republic, but 
symmetrically completed by the Empire — have more 
powerfully affected the interests of civilization than 
have the philosophy and arts of Greece. Roman juris- 
prudence was not perfectly developed until five hundred 
years after the Christian era, when Justinian consoli- 
dated it into the Code, the Pandects, and the Insti- 
tutes. The classical jurists, like Gaius, Ulpian, and 
Paulus, may have laid the foundation, but the super- 


structure was raised under the auspices of the imperial 
despots. 

The earliest code of Roman laws was called the 
Twelve Tables, framed from the report of the com- 
missioners sent to Athens and other Greek States, to 
collect what was most useful in their legal systems. 
The laws of the Twelve Tables were the basis of all 
the Roman laws, civil and religious. But the edicts of 
the pretors, who were the great equity judges as well 
as the common-law magistrates, proclaimed certain 
changes which custom and the practice of the courts 
had introduced; and these, added to the leges popult, 
or laws proposed by the consul and passed by the 
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centuries, the plebiscita, or laws proposed by the tri- 
bunes and passed by the tribes, and the senatus con- 
sulta, or decrees of the senate, gradually swelled the 
laws to a great number. Three thousand engraved 
plates of brass containing these various laws were 
deposited in the capitol. 

Subtleties and fictions were in the course of litiga- 
tions introduced by the lawyers to defeat the written 
statutes, and jurisprudence became complicated as early 
as the time of Cicero. Even the opinions of eminent 
lawyers were adopted by the legal profession as author- 
itative, and were recognized by the courts. The evils 
of a complicated jurisprudence were so evident in the 
seventh century of the city, that Q. Mucius Scevola, 
a great lawyer, when consul, published a scientific 
elaboration of the civil law. Cicero studied law under 
him, and his contemporaries, Varus and A‘lius Gallus, 
wrote learned treatises, from which extracts appear in 
the Digest made under the Emperor Justinian, 528 a.D. 
Julius Cesar contemplated a complete revision of the 
laws, but did not live long enough to carry out his 
intentions. His legislation, so far as he directed his 
mind to it, was very just. Among other laws estab- 
lished by him was one which ordained that creditors 
should accept lands as payment for their outstanding 
debts, according to the value determined by commis- 
sioners. In his time the relative. value of money had 
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changed, and was greatly diminished. The most im- 
portant law of Augustus, deserving of all praise, was 
that which related to the manumission of slaves; but 
he did not interfere with the social relations of the 
people after he had deprived them of political liberty. 
He once attempted, by his Lex Julia, to counteract 
the custom which then prevailed, of abstaming from 
legal marriage and substituting concubinage instead, by 
which the free population declined; but this attempt 
to improve the morals of the people met with such 
opposition from the tribes and centuries that the 
next emperor abolished popular assemblies altogether, 
which Augustus had feared to do. The senate in the 
time of the emperors, composed chiefly of lawyers and 
magistrates, and entirely dependent upon them, became 
the great fountain of law. By the original constitution 
the people were the source of power, and the senate 
merely gave or refused its approbation to the laws 
proposed ; but under the emperors the comitia, or pop- 
ular assemblies, disappeared, and the senate passed 
decrees which had the force of laws, subject to the 
veto of the Emperor. It was not until the time of 
Septimus Severus and Caracalla (second century A. D.) 
that the legislative action of the senate ceased, and 
the edicts and rescripts of emperors took the place of 
all legislation. 

The golden age of Roman jurisprudence was from 
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the birth of Cicero ‘to the reign of the Emperor Alex- 
ander Severus, 222 A.pD.; before this period it was 
an occult science, confined to pretors, pontiffs, and 
patrician lawyers. But in the latter days of the 
republic law became the fashionable study of Roman 
youth, and eminent masters arose. The first great 
lawyer who left behind him important works was 
Q. Mucius Scevola, who wrote a treatise in eighteen 
books on the civil law. “He was,” says’ Cicero, “the 
most eloquent of jurists and the most learned of ora- 
tors.” This work, George Long thinks, had a great 
influence on contemporaries and on subsequent jurists, 
who followed it as a model. It is the oldest work 
from which there are any excerpts in the Digest. 
Servius Sulpicius, the friend of Cicero and his fellow- 
student in oratory, surpassed his teachers Balbus and 
Gallus, and was the equal in reputation of the great 
Mucius Scevola, the Pontifex Maximus, who said it 
was disgraceful for a patrician and a noble to be 
ignorant of the law with which he had to do. Cicero 
ascribes the great superiority of Servius as a lawyer to 
the study of philosophy, which disciplined and devel- 
oped his mind, and enabled him to deduce his conclu- 
sions from his premises with logical precision. He left 
behind him one hundred and eighty treatises, and had 
numerous pupils, among whom A. Ofilius and Alfenus 


Varus, Cato, Julius Cesar, Antony, and Cicero were 
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great lawyers. Labeo, in the time of Augustus, wrote 
four hundred books on jurisprudence, spending six 
months in the year in giving instruction to his pupils 
and in answering legal questions, and the other six 
months in the country in writing books. Like all the 
great Roman jurists, he was versed in literature and 
philosophy, and so devoted to his profession that he 
refused political office. His rival Capito was equally 
learned in all departments of the law, and left behind 
him as many treatises as Labeo. These two jurists 
were the founders of celebrated schools, like the ancient 
philosophers, and each had distinguished followers. 
Gaius, who flourished in the time of the Antonines, 
was a great legal authority ; and the recent discovery 
of his Institutes has revealed the least mutilated frag- 
ment of Roman jurisprudence which exists, and one of 
the most valuable, which sheds great light on ancient 
Roman law; it was found in the library of Verona. 
No Roman jurist had a higher reputation than Pa. 
pinian, who was prefectus pretorio under Septimius 
Severus (193 A. D.), —an office which made him second 
only to the Emperor, a sort of grand vizier, whose power 
extended over all departments of the State; he was 
beheaded by Caracalla. The great commentator Cuja- 
cius declares that he was the first of all lawyers who 
have been, or who are to be; that no one ever sur- 


passed him in legal knowledge, and no one will ever 
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equal him. Paulus was his contemporary, and held 
the same office as Papinian. He was the most fertile 
of Roman law-writers, and there is more taken from 
him in Justinian’s Digest than from any other jurist, 
except Ulpian. There are two thousand and eighty- 
three excerpts from this writer,—one sixth of the 
whole Digest. No legal writer, ancient or modern, has 
handled so many subjects. In perspicuity he is said to 
be inferior to Ulpian, one of the most famous of jurists, 
who was his contemporary. Ulpian has also exercised 
a great influence on modern jurisprudence from the co- 
pious extracts of his writings in the Digest. He was 
the chief adviser of Alexander Severus, and like Paulus 
was prefectus pretorio. The number of excerpts in 
the Digest from him is said to be two thousand four 
hundred and sixty-two, and they form a third part of 
it. Some fragments of his writings remain. The last 
of the great civilians associated with Gaius, Papinian, 
Paulus, and Ulpian, as oracles of jurisprudence, was 
Modestinus, who was a pupil of Ulpian. He wrote 
both in Greek and Latin. There are three hundred 
and forty-five excerpts in the Digest from his writings, 
the titles of which show the extent and variety of his 
labors. 

These eminent lawyers shed great glory on the Roman 
civilization. In the earliest times men sought distinc: 
tion on the fields of battle, but in the latter days of the 
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republic honor was conferred for forensic ability. The 
first pleaders of Rome were not jurisconsults, but aristo- 
cratic “patrons,” who looked after their “clients,” — 
men of lower social grade, who in return for protection 
and assistance rendered service, sometimes political by 
voting, sometimes pecuniary, sometimes military. But 
when law became complicated, a class of men arose to 
interpret it. These men were held in great honor, and 
reached by their services the highest offices, — like 
Cicero and Hortensius. No remuneration was given 
originally for forensic pleading beyond the services 
which the client gave to a patron, but gradually the 
practice of the law became lucrative. Hortensius, as 
well as Cicero, gained an immense fortune; he had 
several villas, a gallery of paintings, a large stock of 
wines, parks, fish-ponds, and aviaries. Cicero had 
villas in all parts of Italy, a house on the Palatine 
with columns of Numidian marble, and a fortune of 
twenty millions of sesterces, equal to eight hundred 
thousand dollars. Most of the great statesmen of 
Rome in the time of Cicero were either lawyers or 
generals. Crassus, Pompey, P. Sextus, M. Marcellus, 
P. Clodius, Asinius Pollio, C. Cicero, M. Antonius, Ju- 
lius Cesar, Ceelius, Brutus, Catulus, were all celebrated 
for their forensic efforts. Candidates for the bar 
studied four years under a distinguished jurist, and 


were required to pass a rigorous examination. The 
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judges were chosen from members of the bar, as well 
as in later times the senators. The great lawyers were 
not only learned in the law, but possessed great accom- 
plishments. Varro was a lawyer, and was the most 
learned man that Rome ever produced. But under 
the emperors the lawyers were chiefly distinguished 
for their legal attainments, like Paulus and Ulpian. 
During this golden age of Roman jurisprudence 
many commentaries were written on the Twelve 
Tables, the Perpetual Edict, the Laws of the People, 
and the Decrees of the senate, as well as a vast mass 
of treatises on every department of the law, most of 
which have perished. The Institutes of Gaius, already 
mentioned, are the most valuable that remain, and 
have thrown great light on some important branches 
previously involved in obscurity. Their use in explain- 
ing the Institutes of Justinian is spoken of very highly 
by Mackenzie, since the latter are mainly founded on 
the long-lost work of Gaius. The great lawyers who 
flourished from Trajan to Alexander Severus, like Gaius, 
Ulpian, Paulus, Papinian, and Modestinus, had no succes- 
sors who can be compared with them, and their works 
became standard authorities in the courts of law. 
After the death of Alexander Severus, 235 A. D., no 
great accession was made to Roman law until Theodo- 
sius IIL, 438 a.p., caused the constitutions, from Con- 


stantine to his own time, to be collected and arranged 
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in sixteen books. This was called the Theodosian 
Code, which in the West was held in high esteem. It 
was very influential among the Germanic nations, servy- 
ing as the chief basis of their early legislation; it also 
paved the way for the more complete codification that 
followed in the Justinian Code, which superseded it. 
To Justinian belongs the immortal glory of reform- 
ing the jurisprudence of the Romans. “In the space 
of ten centuries,” says Gibbon, “the infinite variety of 
laws and legal opinions had filled many thousand vol- 


umes, which no-fortune could purchase, and no capacity 
could digest. Books could not easily be found, and 
the judges, poor in the midst of riches, were reduced 
to the exercise of their illiterate discretion.” The 
emperors had very early begun to issue ordinances, 
under the authority of the various offices gathered into 
their hands; and these, together with the answers to 
appeals from the lower courts made to the emperors 
directly, or to the sort of supreme court which they 
established, were called imperial constitutions and re- 
scripts. Justinian determined to unite in one body all 
the rules of law, whatever may have been their origin ; 
and in the year 528 appointed ten jurisconsults, among 
whom was the celebrated Tribonian, to select and ar- 
range the imperial constitutions and rescripts, leaving 
out what was obsolete or useless or contradictory, and 
to make such alterations as the circumstances required 
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This was called the Code, divided into twelve books, 
and comprising the constitutions from Hadrian to 
Justinian. It was published in fourteen months after 
it was undertaken. 

Justinian thereupon authorized Tribonian, then ques- 
tor, vir magnificus magisteria dignitate inter agentes 
decoratus,—“ for great titles were now given to the offi- 
cers of the crown,” —to prepare, with the assistance of 
sixteen associates, a collection of extracts from the 
writings of the most eminent jurists, so as to form a 
body of law for the government of the empire, with 
power to select and omit and alter; and this immense 
work was done in three years, and published under the 
title of Digest, or Pandects. Says Lord Mackenzie: 


“ All the judicial learning of former times was laid under 
contribution by Tribonian and his colleagues. Selections 
from the works of thirty-nine of the ablest lawyers, scattered 
over two thousand separate treatises, were collected in one 
volume ; and care was taken to inform posterity that three 
millions of lines were abridged and reduced in these extracts 
to.the modest number of one hundred and fifty thousand. 
Among the selected jurists only three names belonged to 
the age of the republic, — the civilians who flourished under 
the first emperors are seldom appealed to; so that most of 
the writers whose works have contributed to the Pandects 
lived within a period of one hundred years. More than a 


third of the whole Pandects is from Ulpian, and next to 
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him the principal writers are Paulus, Papinian, Salvius Juli- 
anus, Pomponius, Q. Cervidius Scevola, and Gaius. Though 
the variety of subjects is immense, the Digest has no claims 
to scientific arrangement. It is a vast cyclopedia of hetero- 
geneous law badly arranged ; everything is there, but every- 


thing is not in its proper place.” 


Neither the Digest nor the Code was adapted to 
elementary instruction ; it was therefore necessary to 
prepare a treatise on the principles of Roman law. 
This was intrusted to Tribonian and two professors, 
Theophilus and Dorotheus. It is probable that Tri- 
bonian merely superintended the work, which was 
founded chiefly on the Institutes of Gaius, divided 
into four books. It has been universally admired for 
its method and elegant precision. It was intended 
merely as an introduction to the Pandects and the 
Code, and was entitled the Institutes. 

The Novels, or New Constitutions, of Justinian were 
subsequently published, being the new ordinances of 
the Emperor and the changes he thought proper to 
make, and were therefore of high authority. The 
Code, Pandects, Institutes, and Novels of Justinian 
comprise the Roman law as received in Europe, in 
the form given by the school of Bologna, and is called 
the “Corpus Juris Civilis.” Savigny says : — 

“Tt was in that form that the Roman law became the 


common law of Europe; and when, four centuries later, 
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other sources came to be added to it, the Corpus Juris of 
the school of Bologna had been so universally received, and 
so long established as a basis of practice, that the new dis- 
coveries remained in the domain of science, and served only 
for the theory of the law. For the same reason, the Ante- 


Justinian law is excluded from practice.” 


After Justinian the old texts were left to moulder as 
useless though venerable, and they have nearly all dis- 
appeared. The Code, the Pandects, and the Institutes 
were declared to be the only legitimate authority, and 
alone were admitted to the tribunals or taught in the 
schools. The rescripts of the early emperors recognized 
too many popular rights to suit the despotic character 
of Justinian; and the older jurists, like the Sczevolas, 
Sulpicius, and Labeo, were distasteful from their sym- 
pathy with free institutions. Different opinions have 
been expressed by the jurisconsults as to the merits of 
the Justinian collection. By some it is regarded as a 
vast mass of legal lumber; by others, as a beautiful 
monument of human labor. After the lapse of so 
many centuries it is certain that a large portion of it 
is of no practical utility, since it is not applicable to 
modern wants. But again, no one doubts that it has 
exercised a great and good influence on moral and 
political science, and introduced many enlightened 
views concerning the administration of justice as well 
as the nature of civil government, and thus has modi- 
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fied the codes of the Teutonic nations that sprang up 
on the ruins of the old Roman world. It was used in 
the Greek empire until the fall of Constantinople. It 
never entirely lost authority in Italy, although it re- 
mained buried for centuries, till the discovery of the 
Florentine copy of the Pandects at the siege of Amalfi 
in 1135. Peter Valence, in the eleventh century, made 
use of it in a law-book which he published. 

With the rise of the Italian cities, the study of 
Roman law revived, and Bologna became the seat from 
which it spread over Europe. In the sixteenth century 
the science of theoretical law passed from Italy to 
France, under the auspices of Francis I., when Cujas, 
or Cujacius, became the great ornement of the school of 
Bourges and the greatest commentator on Roman law 
until Dumoulin appeared. Grotius, in Holland, excited 
the same interest in civil law that Dumoulin did in 
France, followed by eminent professors in Leyden and 
the German universities. It was reserved for Pothier, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, to reduce the 
Roman law to systematic order,—one of the most 
gigantic tasks that ever taxed the industry of man. 
The recent discoveries, especially that made by Niebuhr 
of the long-lost work of Gaius, have given a great im- 
pulse to the study of Roman law in Germany ; and to 
this impulse no one has contributed so greatly as 
Savigny of Berlin. 
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The great importance of the subject demands a more 
minute notice of the principles of the Roman law than 
the limits of this work properly allow. I shall there- 
fore endeavor to abridge what has been written by 
eminent authorities, taking as a basis the late work 
of Lord Mackenzie and the learned and _ interesting 
essay of Professor Maine. 

The Institutes of Justinian began with the law of 
persons, recognizing the distinction of ranks. All 
persons are capable of enjoying civil rights, but not 
all in the same degree. Greater privileges are allowed 
to men than to women, to freemen than to slaves, to 
fathers than to children. 

In the eye of the law all Roman citizens were equal 
wherever they lived, whether in the capital or the pro- 
vinees. Citizenship embraced both political and civil 
rights. Political rights had reference to the right 
of voting in the comitia; but this was not considered 
the essence of citizenship, which was the enjoyment 
of the connubium and commercium. By the former 
the citizen could contract a valid marriage and acquire 
the rights resulting from it, particularly the paternal 
power ; by the latter he could acquire and dispose of 
property. Citizenship was acquired by birth and by 
manumission ; it was lost when a Roman became a 
prisoner of war, or had been exiled for crime, or be- 
came a citizen of another State. An unsullied reputa- 
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tion was required by law for a citizen to exercise his 
rights to their full extent. 

The Roman jurists acknowledged all persons origi- 
nally free by natural law; and while they recognized 
slavery, they ascribed the power of masters entirely 
to the law and custom of nations. Persons taken in 
war were considered at the absolute control of their 
captors, and were therefore, de facto, slaves; the 
children of a female slave followed the condition of 
their mother, and belonged to her master. But mas- 
ters could manumit their slaves, who thus became 
Roman citizens with some restrictions. After the 
emancipation of a slave, he was bound to render cer- 
tain services to his former master as patron, and if 
the freedman died intestate his property reverted to 
his patron. 

Marriage was contracted by the simple consent of 
the parties, though in early times equality of condition 
was required. The lew Canuleia, A. U.c. 309, author- 
ized connubium between patricians and plebeians, and 
the lex Julia, A.U. Cc. 757, allowed it between freedmen 
and freeborn. By the conventio in manum, a wife 
passed out of her family into that of her husband, 
who acquired all her property; without it, the woman 
remained in the power of her father, and retained the 
free disposition of her property. Polygamy was not 
permitted; and relationship within certain degrees 
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rendered the parties incapable of contracting marriage. 
(These rules as to forbidden degrees have been substan- 
tially adopted in England.) Celibacy was discouraged. 
Concubinage was allowed, if a man had not a wife, and 
provided the concubine was not the wife of another 
man; this heathenish custom was abrogated by Jus- 
tinian. The wife was entitled to protection and sup- 
port from her husband, and she retained her property 
independent of him. On her marriage the father gave 
his daughter a dowry in proportion to his means, 
the management of which, with its usufruct during 
marriage, belonged to the husband; but he could 
not alienate real estate without the wife’s con- 
sent, and on the dissolution of marriage the dos re- 
verted to the wife. Divorce existed in all ages at 
Rome, and was very common at the beginning of the 
empire; to check its prevalence, laws were passed 
inflicting severe penalties on those whose bad con- 
duct led to it. Every man, whether married or not, 
could adopt children under certain restrictions, and 
they passed entirely under paternal power. But the 
marriage relation among the Romans did not accord 
after all with those principles of justice which we 
see in other parts of their legislative code. The Ro- 
man husband, like the father, was a tyrant. The 
facility of divorce destroyed mutual confidence, and 
inflamed every trifling dispute; for a word or a 
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message or a letter or the mandate of a freedman 
was quite sufficient to secure a separation. It was 
not until Christianity became the religion of the em- 
pire that divorce could not be easily effected with- 
out a just cause. This facility of divorce was a 
great stigma on the Roman laws, and the degrada- 
tion of woman was the principal consequence. But 
woman never was honored in any Pagan land, al- 
though her condition at Rome was better than it 
was at Athens. She always was regarded as a pos- 
session rather than as a person; her virtue was 
mistrusted, and her aspirations were scorned; she was 
hampered and guarded more like a slave than the 
equal companion of man. But the progress of legisla- 
tion, as a whole, was in her favor, and she continued to 
gain new privileges until the fall of the empire. The 
Roman Catholic Church regards marriage as one of 
the sacraments, and through all the Middle Ages and 
down to our own day the great authority of the 
Church has been one of the strongest supports of 
that institution, as necessary to Christianity as to 
civilization. We Americans have improved on the 
morality of Jesus, of the early and later Church, 
and of the great nations of modern Europe; and 
in many of our States persons are allowed to slip 
out of the marriage tie about as easily as they get 
into it. 
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Nothing is more remarkable in the Roman laws than 
the extent of paternal power. It was unjust, and bears 
the image of a barbarous age. Moreover, it seems to 
have been coeval with the foundation of the city. A 
father could chastise his children by stripes, by impris- 
onment, by exile, by sending them to the country with 
chains on their feet. He was even armed with the 
power of life and death. “ Neither age nor rank,” says 
Gibbon, “nor the consular office, could exempt the 
most illustrious citizen from the bonds of filial subjec- 
tion. Without fear, though not without danger of 
abuse, the Roman legislators had reposed unbounded 
confidence in the sentiments of paternal love, and the 
oppression was tempered by the assurance that each 
generation must succeed in its turn to the awful dig- 
nity of parent and master.” By an express law of the 
Twelve Tables a father could sell his children as slaves. 
But the abuse of paternal power was checked in the 
republic by the censors, and afterward by emperors. 
Alexander Severus limited the right of the father to 
simple correction, and Constantine declared the father 
who should kill his son to be guilty of murder. The 
rigor of parents in reference to the disposition of the 
property of children was also gradually relaxed. Un- 
der Augustus, the son could keep absolute possession of 
what he had acquired in war; under Constantine, he 
could retain any property acquired in the civil service. 
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and all property inherited from the mother could also 
be retained. In later times, a father could not give his 
son or daughter to another by adoption without their 
consent. Thus this patria potesias was gradually re- 
laxed as civilization advanced, though it remained a 
peculiarity of Roman law to the latest times, and was 
severer than is ever seen in the modern world. Fathers 
were bound to maintain their children when they had 
ne separate means to supply their wants, and children 
were also bound to maintain their parents if in want. 
These reciprocal duties, creditable to the Roman law- 
givers, are recognized in the French Code, but not in 
the English, which also recognizes the right of a father 
to bequeath his whole estate to strangers, —a thing 
which Roman fathers had not power to do. The age 
when children attained majority among the Romans 
was twenty-five years. Women were condemned to 
the perpetual tutelage of parents, husbands, or guar- 
dians, as it was supposed they never could attain to 
the age of reason and experience. The relation of 
guardian and ward was strictly observed by the Ro- 
mans. They made a distinction between the right to 
govern a person and the right to manage his estate, 
although the tutor or guardian could do both. If the 
pupil was an infant, the tutor could act without the 
intervention of the pupil; if the pupil was above seven 
years of age, he was considered to have an imperfect 
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will. The youth ceased to be a pupil, if a boy, at four- 
teen; if a girl, at twelve. The tutor managed the 
estate of the pupil, but was lable for loss occasioned 
by bad management. He could sell movable property 
when expedient, but not real estate, without judicial 
authority. The tutor named by the father was pre- 
ferred to all others. 

The Institutes of Justinian pass from persons to 
things, or the law relating to real rights ; in other words, 
that which pertains to property. Some things common 
to all, like air, light, the ocean, and things sacred, like 
temples and churches, are not classed as property. 

Two things were required for the transfer of prop- 
erty, for it is the essence of property that the owner of 
a thing should have the right to transfer it, — first, the 
consent of the owner to transfer the thing upon some 
just ground; and secondly, the actual delivery of the 
thing to the person who is to acquire it. Movables 
were presumed to be the property of the possessors, 
until positive evidence was produced to the contrary. 
A prescriptive title to movables was acquired by pos- 
session for one year, and to immovables by possession 
for two years. Undisturbed possession for thirty years 
constituted in general a valid title. 

When a Roman died, his heirs succeeded to all his 
property by hereditary right. If he left no will, his 


estate devolved upon his relatives in a certain order 
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prescribed by law. The power of making a testament 
only belonged to citizens above puberty. Children 
under the paternal power could not make a_ will. 
Males above fourteen and females above twelve, when 
not under power, could make wills without the author- 
ity of their guardian ; but pupils, lunatics, prisoners of 
war, criminals, and various other persons were incapa- 
ble of making a testament. The testator could divide 
his property among his heirs in such proportions as he 
saw fit; but if there was no distribution, all the heirs 
participated equally. A man could disinherit either of 
his children by declaring his intentions in his will, but 
only for grave reasons, —such as grievously injuring his 
person or character or feelings, or attempting his life. 
No will was effectual unless one or more persons were 
appointed heirs to represent the deceased. Wills were 
required to be signed by the testator, or some person 
for him, in the presence of seven witnesses who were 
Roman citizens. If a will was made by a parent for 
distributing his property solely among his children, no 
witnesses were required ; and the ordinary formalities 
were dispensed with among soldiers in actual service, 
and during the prevalence of pestilence. The testa- 
ment was opened in the presence of the witnesses, or a 
majority of them; and after they had acknowledged 
their seals a copy was made, and the original was 
deposited in the public archives. 
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According to the Twelve Tables, the powers of a 
testator in disposing of his property were unlimited ; 
but in process of time, laws were enacted to restrain 
immoderate or unnatural bequests. By the Falcidian 
law, in the time of Augustus, no one could leave in 
legacies more than three fourths of his estate, so that 
the heirs could inherit at least one fourth. Again, a 
law was passed by which the descendants were entitled 
to one third of the succession, and to one half if there 
were more than four. In France, if a man die leaving 
one lawful child, he can dispose of only half his es- 
tate by will; if he leaves two children, he can dis- 
pose only of one third; if he leaves three or more 
children, then he can dispose by will of only one 
fourth of his estate. In England, a man can disinherit 
both his wife and children. These, and many other 
matters, — bequests in trust, succession of men dying 
intestate, heirs at law, etc., — were regulated by the 
Romans in ways on which our modern legislators have 
improved little or none. 

In the matter of contracts the Roman law was es- 
pecially comprehensive, and the laws of France and 
Scotland are substantially based upon the Roman sys- 
tem. The Institutes of Gaius and Justinian distin- 
guish four sorts of obligations, — aut re, aut verbis, aut 
literis, aut consensu. Gibbon, in his learned chapter, 
prefers to consider the specific obligations of men to 
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each other under promises, benefits,and injuries. Lord 
Mackenzie treats the subject in the order of the 
Institutes : — 

“Obligations contracted re — by the intervention of 
things — are called by the moderns real contracts, because 
they are not perfected till something has passed from one 
party to another. Of this description are the contracts of 
loan, deposit, and pledge, — security for indebtedness. Till 
the subject is actually lent, deposited, or pledged, it does 


not form the special contract of loan, deposit, or pledge.” 


Next to the perfection of contracts by re,— the 
intervention of things, — were obligations contracted 
by verbis, spoken words, and by literis, or writings. 
The verborum obligatio was contracted by uttering 
certain words of formal style, — an interrogation being 
put by one party, and an answer given by the other. 
These stipulations were binding. In England all 
guarantees must be in writing. 

The obligatio literis was a written acknowledgment 
of debt, chiefly employed when money was borrowed ; 
but the creditor could not sue upon a note within two 
years from its date, without being called upon also to 
prove that the money was in fact paid to the debtor. 

Contracts perfected by consent, consensu, had ref- 
erence to sale, hiring, partnership, and mandate, or 
orders to be carried out by agents. All contracts of 
sale were good without writing. 
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Acts which caused damage to another opened a new 
class of cases. The law obliged the wrong-doer to make 
reparation, and this responsibility extended to damages 
arising not only from positive acts, but from negligence 
or imprudence. In cases of libel or slander, the truth 
of the allegation might be pleaded in justification. In 
all cases it was necessary to show that an injury had 
been committed maliciously; but if damage arose in 
the exercise of a right, as killing a slave in self-defence, 
no claim for reparation could be maintained. If any 
one exercised a profession or trade for which he was 
not qualified, he was liable to all the damage his want 
of skill or knowledge might occasion, —a_ provision 
that some of our modern laws might advantageously 
revive. When any damage was done by a slave or an 
animal, the owner of the same was liable for the loss, 
though the mischief was done without his knowledge 
and against his will. If anything was thrown from a 
window giving on the public thoroughfare so as to 
injure any one by the fall, the occupier was bound to 
repair the damage, though done by a stranger. Legal 
claims might be transferred to a third person by sale, 
exchange, or donation ; but to prevent speculators from 
purchasing debts at low prices, it was ordered that the 
assignee should not be entitled to exact from the 
debtor more than he himself had paid to acquire the 


debt, with interest, —- a wise and just regulation. 
19 
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By the ancient constitution, the king had the pre- 
rogative of determining civil causes. The right then 
devolved on the consuls, afterward on the pretor, and 
in certain cases on the curule and plebeian ediles, who 
were charged with the internal police of the city. 

The pretor, a magistrate next in dignity to the con- 
suls, acted as supreme judge of the civil courts, assisted 
by a council of jurisconsults to determine questions in 
law. At first one pretor was sufficient, but as the 
limits of the city and empire extended, he was joined 
by a colleague. After the conquest of Sicily, Sardinia, 
and the two Spains, new preetors were appointed to ad- 
minister justice in the provinces. The pretor held his 
court in the comitium, wore a robe bordered with pur- 
ple, sat in a curule chair, and was attended by lictors. 

The preetor delegated his power to three classes of 
judges, called respectively judex, arbiter, and recuper- 
ator. When parties were at issue about facts, it was 
the custom for the preetor to fix the question of law 
upon which the action turned, and then to remit to a 
delegate, or judge, to inquire into the facts and pro- 
nounce judgement according to them. In the time of 
Augustus there were four thousand judices, who were 
merely private citizens, generally senators or men of 
consideration. The judex was invested by the magis- 
trate with a judicial commission for a single case only. 
After being sworn to duty, he received from the pretor 
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a formula containing a summary of all the points under 
litigation, from which he was not allowed to depart. 
He was required not merely to investigate facts, but to 
give sentence ; and as law questions were more or less 
mixed up with the case, he was allowed to consult one 
or more jurisconsults. If the case was beyond his power 
to decide, he could decline to give judgment. The arbi- 
ter, like the judex, received a formula from the pretor, 
and seemed to have more extensive power. The recu- 
perators heard and determined cases, but the number 
appointed for each case was usually three or five. 

The centumvirs constituted a permanent tribunal 
composed of members annually elected, in equal num- 
bers, from each tribe ; and this tribunal was presided 
over by the pretor, and divided into four chambers, 
which under the republic was placed under the ancient 
questors. The centumvirs decided questions of prop- 
erty, embracing a wide range of subjects. The Romans 
had no class of men like the judges of modern times ; 
the superior magistrates were changed annually, and 
political duties were mixed with judicial. The evil 
was partially remedied by the institution. of legal as- 
sessors, selected from the most learned jurisconsults. 
Under the empire the pritors were greatly increased ; 
under Tiberius there were sixteen who administered 
justice, besides the consuls, six ediles, and ten tribunes 
of the people. The Emperor himself became the 
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supreme judge, and he was assisted in the discharge 
of his judicial duties by a council composed of the con- 
suls, a magistrate of each grade, and fifteen senators. 
At first, the duties of the pretorian prefects were 
purely military, but finally they discharged important 
judicial functions. The prefect of the city, in the time 
of the emperors, was a great judicial personage, who 
heard appeals from the pretors themselves. 

In all cases brought before the courts, the burden of 
proof was with the party asserting an affirmative fact. — 
Proof by writing was generally considered most cer- ’ 
tain, but proof by witnesses was also admitted. Pupils, 
lunatics, infamous persons, interested parties, near 
relatives, and slaves could not bear evidence, nor any 
person who had a strong enmity against either party. 
The witnesses were required to give their testimony 
on oath. In most cases two witnesses were enough to 
prove a fact. When witnesses gave conflicting testi- 
mony, the judge regarded those who were most worthy 
of credit rather than those who were most numerous. 
In the English courts the custom used to be as with 
the Romans, of refusing testimony from those who 
were interested; but this has been removed. On the 
failure of regular proof, the Roman law allowed a party 
to refer the facts in a civil action to the oath of his 
adversary. 


Under the Roman republic there was no appeal in 
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civil suits, but under the emperors a regular system 
was established. Under Augustus there was an appeal 
from all the magistrates to the prefect of the city, and 
from him to the prietorian prefect or even to the Em- 
peror. In the provinces there was an appeal from the 
municipal magistrates to the governors, and from them 
to the Emperor, as Paul appealed from Festus to 
Cesar. Under Justinian no appeal was allowed from 
a suit which did not involve at least twenty pounds 
in gold. 

In regard to criminal courts among the Romans dur- 
ing the republic, the only body which had absolute 
power of hfe and death was the comitia centuriata. 
The senate had no jurisdiction in criminal cases, so far 
as Roman citizens were concerned. It was only in 
extraordinary emergencies that the senate, with the 
consuls, assumed the responsibility of inflicting sum- 
mary punishment. Under the emperors, the senate 
was armed with the power of criminal jurisdiction; and 
as the senate was the tool of the imperator, he could 
erush whomsoever he pleased. 

As it was inconvenient, when Rome had become a 
very great city, to convene the comitia for the trial of 
offenders, the expedient was adopted of delegating the 
jurisdiction of the people to persons invested with tem- 
porary authority, called quwestors. These were finally 
established into regular and permanent courts, called 
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questores perpetut. Every case submitted to these 
courts was tried by a judge and jury. It was the 
duty of the judge to preside and regulate proceedings 
according to law; and it was the duty of the jury, 
after hearing the evidence and pleadings, to decide 
on the guilt or innocence of the accused. As many 
as fifty persons frequently composed the jury, whose 
names were drawn out of an urn. Each party had a 
right to challenge a certain number, and the verdict 
was decided by a majority of votes. At first the 
judices were chosen from the senate, and afterward 
from the equestrians, and then again from both orders. 
But in process of time the questores perpetui gave 
place to imperial magistrates. The accused defended 
himself in person or by counsel. 

The Romans divided crimes into public and private. 
Private crimes could be prosecuted only by the party 
injured, and were generally punished by pecuniary 
fines, as among the old Germanic nations. 

Of public crimes the crimen lose majestatis, or trea- 
son, was regarded as the greatest; and this was pun- 
ished with death and with confiscation of goods, while 
the memory of the offender was declared infamous. 
Greater severity could scarcely be visited on a culprit. 
Treason comprehended conspiracy against the govern- 
ment, assisting the enemies of Rome, and misconduct 
in the command of armies. Thus Manlius. in spite of 
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his magnificent services, was hurled from the Tarpeian 
Rock, because he was convicted of an intention to seize 
upon the government. Under the empire not only any 
attempt on the life of the Emperor was treason, but dis- 
respectful words or acts. The criminal was even tried 
after death, that his memory might become infamous ; 
and this barbarous practice was perpetuated in France 
and Scotland as late as the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. In England men have been executed 
for treasonable words. Besides treason there were other 
crimes against the State, such as a breach of the peace, 
extortion on the part of provincial governors, embezzle- 
ment of public property, stealing sacred things, bribery, 
— most of which offences were punished by pecuniary 
penalties. 

But there were also crimes against individuals, which 
were punished with the death penalty. Wilful mur- 
der, poisoning, and parricide were capitally punished. 
Adultery was punished by banishment, besides a for- 
feiture of considerable property ; Constantine made it 
a capital offence. Rape was punished with death and 
confiscation of goods, as in England till a late period, 
when transportation for life became the penalty. The 
punishments inflicted for forgery, coining base money, 
and perjury were arbitrary. Robbery, theft, patrimo- 
nial damage, and injury to person and property were 
private trespasses, and not punished by the State. 
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After a lapse of twenty years without accusation, 
crimes were supposed to be extinguished. The Cor- 
nelian, Pompeian, and Julian laws formed the founda- 
tion of criminal jurisprudence. This however never 
attained the perfection that was seen in the Civil Code, 
in which the full maturity of Roman wisdom was 
reached. The emperors greatly increased the severity 
of punishments, as was probably necessary in a corrupt 
state of society. After the decemviral laws fell into 
disuse, the Romans in the days of the republic passed 
from extreme rigor to great lenity, as is observable in 
the transition from the Puritan régime to our own 
times in the United States. Capital punishment for 
several centuries was exceedingly rare, and was fre- 
quently prevented by voluntary exile. Under the 
empire, again, public executions were frequent and 
revolting. 

Fines were a common mode of punishment with the 
Romans, as with the early Germans. Imprisonment in 
a public jail was rare, the custom of bail being in gen- 
eral use. Although retaliation was authorized by the 
Twelve Tables for bodily injuries, it was seldom ex- 
‘acted, since pecuniary compensation was taken in lieu. 
Corporal punishments were inflicted upon slaves, but 
rarely upon citizens, except for military crimes; but 
Roman citizens could be sold into slavery for various 


offences, chiefly military, and criminals were often con- 
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demned to labor in the mines or upon public works. 
Banishment was common, — aque et ignis interdictio ; 
and this was equivalent to the deprivation of the ne- 
cessities of life and incapacitating a person from exer- 
cising the rights of citizenship. Under the emperors 
persons were confined often on the rocky islands off 
the coast, or in a compulsory residence in a particular 
place assigned. Thus Chrysostom was sent to a dreary 
place on the banks of the Euxine, and Ovid was ban- 
ished to Tomi. Death, when inflicted, was by hanging, 


g, and beheading; also by strangling in prison. 


scourgin 
Slaves were often crucified, and were compelled to carry 
their cross to the place of execution. This was the 
most ignominious and lingering of all deaths; it was 
abolished by Constantine, from reverence to the sacred 
symbol. Under the emperors, execution took place also 
by burning alive and exposure to wild beasts; it was 
thus the early Christians were tormented, since their 
offence was associated with treason. Persons of dis- 
tinction were treated with more favor than the lower 
classes, and their punishments were less cruel and ig- 
nominious , thus Seneca, condemned for privity to trea- 
son, was allowed to choose his mode of death. The 
criminal laws of modern European States followed too 
often the barbarous custom of the Roman emperors 
until a recent date. Since the French Revolution the 
severity of the penal codes has been much modified. 
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The penal statutes of Rome however, as Gibbon 
emphatically remarks, “formed a very small portion 
of the Code and the Pandects; and in all judicial 
proceedings the life or death of the citizen was deter- 


mined with less caution and delay than the most ordi- 
nary question of covenant or inheritance.” This was 
owing to the complicated relations of society, by which 
obligations are created or annulled, while duties to the 
State are explicit and well known, being inscribed not 
only on tables of brass, but on the conscience itself. It 
was natural, with the growth and development of com- 
merce and dominion, that questions should arise which 
could not be ordinarily settled by ancient customs, and 
the practice of lawyers and the decisions of judges con- 
tinually raised new difficulties, to be met only by new 
edicts. It is a pleasing fact to record, that jurispru- 
dence became more just and enlightened as it became 
more intricate. The principles of equity were more 
regarded under the emperors than in the time of Cato. 
It is in the application of these principles that the laws 
of the Romans have obtained so high consideration ; 
their abuse consisted in the expense of litigation, and 
the advantages which the rich thus obtained over the 
poor. 

But if delays and forms led to an expensive and 
vexatious administration of justice, these were more 
than compensated by the checks which a complicated 
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jurisprudence gave to hasty or partial decisions. It 
was in the minuteness and precision of the forms of 
law, and in the foresight with which questions were 
anticipated in the various transactions of business, that 
the Romans in their civil and social relations were 
very much on a level with modern times. It would 
be difficult to find in the most enlightened of mod- 
ern codes greater wisdom and foresight than appear in 
the legacy of Justinian as to all questions pertaining 
to the nature, the acquisition, the possession, the use, 
and the transfer of property. Civil obligations are 
most admirably defined, and all contracts are deter- 
mined by the wisest application of the natural prin- 
ciples of justice. Nothing can be more enlightened 
than the laws which relate to leases, to sales, to part- 
nerships, to damages, to pledges, to hiring of work, and 
to quasi contracts. The laws pertaining to the succes- 
sion to property, to the duties of guardians, to the 
rights of wards, to legacies, to bequests in trust, and 
to the general limitation of testamentary powers were 
singularly clear. The regulations in reference to intes- 
tate succession, and to the division of property among 
males and females, were wise and just; we find no 
laws of entail, no unequal rights, no absurd distinction 
between brothers, no peculiar privileges given to males 
over females, or to older sons. Particularly was every- 
thing pertaining to property and contracts and wills 
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guarded with the most jealous care. A man was 
sure of possessing his own, aud of transmitting it 
to his children. In the Institutes of Justinian we 
see on every page a regard to the principles of natu- 
ral justice: but moreover we find that malicious wit- 
nesses should be punished ; that corrupt judges should 
be visited with severe penalties ; that libels and satires 
should subject their authors to severe chastisement ; 
that every culprit should be considered innocent until 
his guilt was proved. 

No infringement on personal rights could be toler- 
ated. A citizen was free to go where he pleased, to do 
whatsoever he would, if he did not trespass on the 
rights of another; to seek his pleasure unobstructed, 
and pursue his business without vexatious incum- 
brances. If he was injured or cheated, he was sure 
of redress; nor could he be easily defrauded with 
the sanction of the laws. A rigorous police guarded 
his person, his house, and his property ; he was 
supreme and uncontrolled within his family. This 
security to property and life and personal rights was 
guaranteed by the greatest tyrants. Although po- 
litical liberty was dead, the fullest personal liberty 
was enjoyed under the emperors, and it was under 
their sanction that jurisprudence in some of the most 
important departments of life reached perfection. If 


injustice was suffered it was not on account of the 
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laws, but owing to the depravity of men, the venality 
of the rich, and the tricks of lawyers; the laws were 
wise and equal. The civil jurisprudence of the Ro- 
mans could be copied with safety by the most enlight- 
ened of European States; indeed, it is already the 
foundation of their civil codes, especially in France 
and Germany. 

That there were some features in the Roman laws 
which we in these Christian times cannot indorse, 
and which we reprehend, cannot be denied. Under 
the republic there was not sufficient lmit to paternal 
power, and the pater familias was necessarily a tyrant. 
It was unjust that the father should control the prop- 
erty of his son, and cruel that he was allowed an abso- 
lute control not only over his children, but also his 
wife. Yet the limits of paternal power were more and 
more curtailed, so that under the later emperors fathers 
were not allowed to have more authority than was per- 
haps expedient. 

The recognition of slavery as a domestic institution 
was another blot, and slaves could be treated with the 
grossest cruelty and injustice without possibility of re- 
dress. But here the Romans were not sinners beyond 
all other nations, and our modern times have wit- 
nessed a parallel. It was not the existence of slavery, 
however, which was the greatest evil, but the facility 
by which slaves could be made. The laws pertaining 
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to debt were severe, and were most disgraceful in 
dooming a debtor to the absolute power of a credi- 
tor. To subject men of the same race to slavery 
for trifling debts which they could not discharge, 
was the great defect of the Roman laws. But even 
these cruel regulations were modified, so that in the 
corrupt times of the empire there was no greater 
practical severity than was common in England as 
late as one hundred years ago. The temptations to 
fraud were enormous in a wicked state of society, 
and demanded a severe remedy. It is possible that 
our modern laws may show too great leniency to 
debtors who are not merely unfortunate, but dishonest. 
The problem is not yet solved, whether men should 
be severely handled who are guilty of reckless and 
unprincipled speculations and unscrupulous dealings, 
or whether they should be allowed immunity to prose- 
cute their dangerous and disgraceful courses. 

Moreover, the penal code of the Romans in reference 
to breaches of trust or carelessness or ignorance, by 
which property was lost or squandered, may have been 
too severe, as is still the case in England in reference 
to hunting game on another’s grounds. It was hard to 
doom a man to death who drove away his neighbor's 
cattle, or even entered in the night his neighbor’s 
house; but severe penalties alone will keep men from 


crimes where there is a low state of virtue and religion, 
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and general prosperity and contentment become im- 
possible where there is no efficient protection to prop- 
erty. Society was never more secure and happy in 
England than when vagabonds could be arrested, and 
when petty larcenies were visited with certain retribu- 
tion. Every traveller in France and England feels that 
in regard to the punishment of crime, those older coun- 
tries, restricted as are their political privileges, are in 
most questions of secure and comfortable living vastly 
superior to our own. The Romans lost under the 
emperors their political rights, but gained protection 
and safety in their relations with society. Where 
quiet and industrious citizens feel safe in their homes, 
are protected from scoundrels in their dealings, have 
ample scope for industrial enterprise, and are free to 
choose their private pleasures, they resign themselves 
to the loss of electing their rulers without great un- 
happiness. There are greater evils in the world than 
the deprivation of the elective franchise, lofty and glo- 
rious as is this privilege. The arbitrary rule of the 
emperors was fatal to political aspirations and rights 
and the growth of a genuine manhood; yet it is but 
fair to note that the evils of political slavery were 
qualified and set off by the excellence of the civil code 
and the privileges of social freedom. 

The great practical evil connected with Roman juris- 
prudence was the intricacy and perplexity and uncer- 
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tainty of the laws, together with the expense involved 
in litigation. The class of lawyers was large, and their 
gains were extortionate. Justice was not always to be 
found on the side of right. The law was uncertain as 
well as costly. The most learned counsel could be 
employed only by the rich, and even judges were 
venal, so that the poor did not easily find adequate 
redress. But all this is the necessary attendant on 
a factitious state of society, and by many is regarded 
as being quite as characteristic of modern, civilized 
Christian England and America as it was of Pagan 
Rome. Material civilization leads to an undue esti- 
mate of money; and when money purchases all that 
artificial people desire, then all classes will prosti- 
tute themselves for its possession, and justice, dignity, 
and elevation of sentiment will be forced to retreat, 
—as hermits sought a solitude when society had 
reached its lowest degradation, out of pure despair 
of its renovation. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Tue authorities for this chapter are very numerous. Since 
the Institutes of Gaius have been recovered, many eminent writers 
on Roman law have appeared, especially in Germany and France. 
Many might be cited, but for all ordinary purposes of historical 
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study the work of Lord Mackenzie on Roman Law, together with 
the articles of George Long in Smith’s Dictionary, will be found 
most useful. Maine’s Treatise on Ancient Law is exceedingly 
interesting and valuable. Gibbon’s famous chapter should also 
be read by every student. There is a fine translation of the Insti- 
tutes of Justinian, which is quite accessible, by Dr. Harris of Ox- 
ford. The Code, Pandects, Institutes, and Novels are of course 
the original authority, with the long-lost Institutes of Gaius. 

In connection with the study of the Roman law, it would be 
well to read Sir George Bowyer’s Commentaries on the Modern 
Civil Law. Also Irving, Introduction to the Study of the Civil 
Law; Lindley, Introduction to the Study of Jurisprudence ; 
Wheaton’s Elements of International Law; and Vattel, Le Droit 
des Gens. 
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WE know but little of the literature of antiquity 

until the Greeks applied to it the principles 
of art. The Sanskrit language has revealed the ancient 
literature of the Hindus, which is chiefly confined to 
mystical religious poetry, and which has already been 
mentioned in the chapter on “ Ancient Religions.” 
There was no history worthy the name in India. The 
Egyptians and Babylonians recorded the triumphs of 
warriors and domestic events, but those were mere an- 
nals without literary value. It is true that the literary 
remains of Egypt show a reading and writing people 
as early as three thousand years before Christ, and in 
their various styles of pen-language reveal a remark- 
able variety of departments and topics treated, — books 
of religion, of theology, of ethics, of medicine, of astron- 
omy, of magic, of mythic poetry, of fiction, of personal 
correspondence, etc. The difficulties of deciphering 
them, however, and their many peculiarities and for- 
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malisms of style, render them rather of curious histori- 
cal and archeological than of literary interest. The 
Chinese annals also extend back to a remote period, 
for Confucius wrote history as well as ethics; but 
Chinese literature has comparatively little interest for 
us, as also that of all Oriental nations, except the 
Hindu Vedas and the Persian Zend-Avesta, and a 
few other poems showing great fertility of the im- 
agination, with a peculiar tenderness and pathos. 

Accordingly, as I wish to show chiefly the triumphs 
of ancient genius when directed to literature generally, 
and especially such as has had a direct influence upon 
our modern literature, I confine myself to that of 
Greece and Rome. Even our present civilization de- 
lights in the masterpieces of the classical poets, his- 
torians, orators, and essayists, and seeks to rival them. 
Long before Christianity became a power the great 
literary artists of Greece had reached perfection in 
style and language, especially in Athens, to which 
city youths were sent to be educated, as to a sort of 
university town where the highest culture was known. 
Educated Romans were as familiar with the Greek 
classics as they were with those of their own country, 
and could talk Greek as the modern cultivated Ger- 
mans talk French. Without the aid of Greece, Rome 
could never have reached the civilization to which 
she attained. 
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How rich in poetry was classical antiquity, whether 
sung in the Greek or Latin language! In all those 
qualities which give immortality classical poetry has 
never been surpassed, whether in simplicity, in pas- 
sion, in fervor, in fidelity to nature, in wit, or in 
imagination. It existed from the early times of 
Greek civilization, and continued to within a brief 
period of the fall of the Roman empire. With the 
rich accumulation of ages the Romans were familiar. 
They knew nothing indeed of the solitary grandeur 
of the Jewish muse, or the Nature-myths of the 
ante-Homeric singers; but they possessed the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, with their wonderful truthfulness, 
their clear portraiture of character, their absence of 
all affectation, their serenity and cheerfulness, their 
good sense and healthful sentiments, withal so origi- 
nal that the germ of almost every character which has 
since figured in epic poetry can be found in them. 

We see in Homer a poet of the first class, hold- 
ing the same place in literature that Plato holds in 
philosophy or Newton in science, and exercising a 
mighty influence on all the ages which have suc- 
ceeded him. He was born, probably, at Smyrna, an 
Ionian city; the dates attributed to him range from 
the seventh to the twelfth century before Christ. 
Herodotus puts him at 850 B.c. For nearly three 
thousand years his immortal creations have been the 
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delight and the inspiration of men of genius ; and they 
are as marvellous to us as they were to the Athenians, 
since they are exponents of the learning as well as 
of the consecrated sentiments of the heroic ages. 
We find in them no pomp of words, no far-fetched 
thoughts, no theatrical turgidity, no ambitious specu- 
lations, no indefinite longings; but we see the man- 
ners and customs of the primitive nations, the sights 
and wonders of the external world, the marvellously 
interesting traits of human nature as it was and is; 
and with these we have lessons of moral wisdom, — 
all recorded with singular simplicity yet astonishing 
artistic skill. We find in the Homeric narrative accu- 
racy, delicacy, naturalness, with grandeur, sentiment, 
and beauty, such as Phidias represented in his statues 
of Zeus. No poems have ever been more popular, and 
none have extorted greater admiration from critics. 
Like Shakspeare, Homer is a kind of- Bible to both 
the learned and unlearned among all peoples and ages, 
— one of the prodigies of the world. His poems form 
the basis of Greek literature, and are the best under- 
stood and the most widely popular of all Grecian 
compositions. The unconscious simplicity of the Ho- 
meric narrative, its high moral tone, its vivid pictures, 
its graphic details, and its religious spirit create an en- 
thusiasm such as few works of genius can claim. More- 
over it presents a painting of society, with its simplicity 
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and ferocity, its good and evil passions, its tenderness 
and its fierceness, such as no other poem affords. 
Its influence on the popular mythology of the Greeks 
has been already alluded to. If Homer did not create 
the Grecian theogony, he gave form and fascination 
to it. Nor is it necessary to speak of any other Gre- 
clan epic, when the Iliad and the Odyssey attest 
the perfection which was attained one hundred and 
twenty years before Hesiod was born. Grote thinks 
that the Ihad and the Odyssey were produced at 
some period between 850 B.c. and 776 B.. 

In lyrical poetry the Greeks were no less remark- 
able; indeed they attained to what may be called 
absolute perfection, owing to the intimate connection 
between poetry and music, and the wonderful elasticity 
and adaptiveness of their language. Who has sur- 
passed Pindar in artistic skill? His triumphal odes 
are pxeans, in which piety breaks out in expressions of 
the deepest awe and the most elevated sentiments of 
moral wisdom. They alone of all his writings have 
descended to us, but these, made up as they are of 
odic fragments, songs, dirges, and panegyrics, show 
the great excellence to which he attained. He was 
so celebrated that he was employed by the different 
States and princes of Greece to compose choral songs 
for special occasions, especially for the public games. 
Although a Theban, he was held in the highest esti- 
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mation by the Athenians, and was courted by kings 
and princes. Born in Thebes 522 B.c., he died prob- 
ably in his eightieth year, being contemporary with 
ZEschylus and the battle of Marathon. We possess 
also fragments of Sappho, Simonides, Anacreon, and 
others, enough to show that could the lyrical poetry 
of Greece be recovered, we should probably possess 
the richest collection that the world has produced. 
Greek dramatic poetry was still more varied and re- 
markable. Even the great masterpieces of Sophocles 
and Euripides now extant were regarded by their con- 
temporaries as inferior to many other Greek tragedies 
utterly unknown to us. The great creator of the 
Greek drama was Aischylus, born at Eleusis 525 B.c. 
It was not till the age of forty-one that he gained 
his first prize. Sixteen years afterward, defeated by 
Sophocles, he quitted Athens in disgust and went to 
the court of Hiero, king of Syracuse. But he was 
always held, even at Athens, in the highest honor, 
and his pieces were frequently reproduced upon the 
stage. It was not so much the object of Aischylus 
to amuse an audience as to instruct and elevate it. 
He combined religious feeling with lofty moral sen- 
timent, and had unrivalled power over the realm 
of astonishment and terror. “ At his summons,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, “the mysterious and tremen- 


dous volume of destiny, in which is inscribed the 
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doom of gods and men, seemed to display its leaves 
of iron before the appalled spectators; the more than 
mortal voices of Deities, Titans, and departed heroes 
were heard in awful conference; heaven bowed, and its 
divinities descended; earth yawned, and gave up the 
pale spectres of the dead and yet more undefined and 
ghastly forms of those infernal deities who struck 
horror into the gods themselves.” His imagination 
dwells in the loftiest regions of the old mythology of 
Greece; his tone is always pure and moral, though 
stern and harsh; he appeals to the most violent pas- 
sions, and is full of the boldest metaphors. In sub- 
limity Aischylus has never been surpassed. He was 
in poetry what Phidias and Michael Angelo were in 
art. The critics say that his sublimity of diction is 
sometimes carried to an extreme, so that his language 
becomes inflated. His characters, like his sentiments, 
were sublime, — they were gods and heroes of colossal 
magnitude. His religious views were Homeric, and he 
sought to animate his countrymen to deeds of glory, 
as it became one of the generals who fought at Mara- 
thon to do. He was an unconscious genius, and 
worked like Homer without a knowledge of artistic 
laws. He was proud and impatient, and his poetry 
was religious rather than moral. He wrote seventy 
plays, of which only seven are extant; but these are 
immortal, among the greatest creations of human 
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genius, like the dramas of Shakspeare. He died in 
Sicily, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

The fame of Sophocles is scarcely less than that of 
Aischylus. He was twenty-seven years of age when 
he publicly appeared as a poet. He was born in Co- 
lonus, in the suburbs of Athens, 495 B.c., and was 
the contemporary of Herodotus, of Pericles, of Pindar, 
of Phidias, of Socrates, of Cimon, of Euripides, — the 
era of great men, the period of the Peloponnesian War, 
when everything that was elegant and intellectual 
culminated at Athens. Sophocles had every element 
of character and person to fascinate the Greeks, — 
beauty of face, symmetry of form, skill in gymnas- 
tics, calmness and dignity of manner, a cheerful and 
amiable temper, a ready wit, a meditative piety, a 
spontaneity of genius, an affectionate admiration for 
talent, and patriotic devotion to his country. His 
tragedies, by the universal consent of the best critics, 
are the perfection of the Greek drama; and they 
moreover maintain that he has no rival, A‘schylus 
and Shakspeare alone excepted, in the whole realm 
of dramatic poetry. It was the peculiarity of Sopho- 
cles to excite emotions of sorrow and compassion. 
He loved to paint forlorn heroes. He was human in 
all his sympathies, perhaps not so religious as Aischy- 
lus, but as severely ethical; not so sublime, but more 


perfect in art. His sufferers are not the victims of 
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an inexorable destiny, but of their own follies. Nor 
does he even excite emotion apart from a moral end. 
He lived to be ninety years old, and produced the 
most beautiful of his tragedies in his eightieth year, 
the “(E&dipus at Colonus.” Sophocles wrote the as- 
tonishing number of one hundred and thirty plays, 
and carried off the first prize twenty-four times. His 
* Antigone” was written when he was forty-five, and 
when Euripides had already gained a prize. Only 
seven of his tragedies have survived, but these are 
priceless treasures. 

Euripides, the last of the great triumvirate of the 
Greek tragic poets, was born at Athens, 485 B.c. He 
had not the sublimity of Aéschylus, nor the touching 
pathos of Sophocles, nor the stern simplicity of either, 
but in seductive beauty and successful appeal to pas- 
sion was superior to both. In his tragedies the pas- 
sion of love predominates, but it does not breathe the 
purity of sentiment which marked the tragedies of 
/Eschylus and Sophocles; it approaches rather to the 
tone of the modern drama. He paints the weakness 
and corruptions of society, and brings his subjects to 
the level of common life. He was the pet of the 
Sophists, and was pantheistic in his views. He does 
not attempt to show ideal excellence, and his char- 
acters represent men not as they ought to be, but 
as they are, especially in corrupt states of society. 
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Euripides wrote ninety-five plays, of which eighteen 
are extant. Whatever objection may be urged to his 
dramas on the score of morality, nobody can question 
their transcendent art or their great originality. 
With the exception of Shakspeare, all succeeding 
dramatists have copied the three great Greek tragic 
poets whom we have just named, — especially Racine, 
who took Sophocles for his model,— even as the great 
epic poets of all ages have been indebted to Homer. 
The Greeks were no less distinguished for comedy 
than for tragedy. Both tragedy and comedy sprang 
from feasts in honor of Bacchus; and as the jests 
and frolics were found misplaced when introduced 
into grave scenes, a separate province of the drama 
was formed, and comedy arose. At first it did not 
derogate from the religious purposes which were at 
the foundation of the Greek drama; it turned upon 
parodies in which the adventures of the gods were 
introduced by way of sport, —as in describing the ap- 
petite of Hercules or the cowardice of Bacchus. The 
comic authors entertained spectators by fantastic and 
gross displays, by the exhibition of buffoonery and 
pantomime. But the taste of the Athenians was too 
severe to relish such entertainments, and comedy passed 
into ridicule of public men and measures and the . 
fashions of the day. The people loved to see their 
great men brought down to their own level. Comedy, 
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however, did not flourish until the morals of society 
were degenerated, and ridicule had become the most 
effective weapon wherewith to assail prevailing follies. 
In modern times, comedy reached its culminating point 
when society was both the most corrupt and the most 
intellectual, — as in France, when Moliére pointed his 
envenomed shafts against popular vices. In Greece it 
flourished in the age of Socrates and the Sophists, when 
there was great bitterness in political parties and an 
irrepressible desire for novelties. Comedy first made 
itself felt as a great power in Cratinus, who espoused 
the side of Cimon against Pericles with great bitterness 
and vehemence. 

Many were the comic writers of that age of 
wickedness and genius, but all yielded precedence 
to Aristophanes, of whose writings only his plays 
have reached us. Never were libels on persons of 
authority and influence uttered with such terrible 
license. He attacked the gods, the politicians, the 
philosophers, and the poets of Athens; even private 
citizens did not escape from his shafts, and women 
were the subjects of his irony. Socrates was made 
the butt of his ridicule when most revered, Cleon 
in the height of his power, and Euripides when he 
had gained the highest prizes. Aristophanes has fur- 
nished jests for Rabelais, hints to Swift, and humor 
for Moliére. In satire, in derision, in invective, and 
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bitter scorn he has never been surpassed. No mod- 
ern capital would tolerate such unbounded license ; 
yet no plays in their day were ever more popular, or 
more fully exposed follies which could not otherwise 
be reached. Aristophanes is called the Father of 
Comedy, and his comedies are of great historical impor- 
tance, although his descriptions are doubtless carica- 
tures. He was patriotic in his intentions, even setting 
up as a reformer. His peculiar genius shines out 
in his “Clouds,” the greatest of his pieces, in which 
he attacks the Sophists. He wrote fifty-four plays. 
He was born 444 B.c., and died 380 B.C. 

Thus it would appear that in the three great depart- 
ments of poetry,—the epic, the lyric, and the dra- 
matic, — the old Greeks were great masters, and have 
been the teachers of all subsequent nations and ages. 

The Romans in these departments were not the 
equals of the Greeks, but they were very successful 
copyists, and will bear comparison with modern na- 
tions. If the Romans did not produce a Homer, 
they can boast of a Virgil; if they had no Pindar, 
they furnished a Horace; and in satire they tran- 
scended the Greeks. 

The Romans produced no poetry worthy of notice 
until the Greek language and literature were introduced 
among them. It was not till the fall of Tarentum that 
we read of a Roman poet. Livius Andronicus, a Greek 
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slave, 240 B.c.,rudely translated the Odyssey into Latin, 
and was the author of various plays, all of which 
have perished, and none of which, according to Cicero, 
were worth a second perusal. Still, Andronicus was 
the first to substitute the Greek drama for the old 
lyrical stage poetry. One year after the first Punic 
War, he exhibited the first Roman play. As the crea- 
tor of the drama he deserves historical notice, though 
he has no claim to originality, but, hke a schoolmaster 
as he was, pedantically labored to imitate the culture 
of the Greeks. His plays formed the commencement 
of Roman translation-literature, and naturalized the 
Greek metres in Latium, even though they were curi- 
osities rather than works of art. 

Nevius, 235 B.C. produced a play at Rome, and 
wrote both epic and dramatic poetry, but so little 
has survived that no judgment can be formed of his 
merits. He was banished for his invectives against 
the aristocracy, who did not relish severity of comedy. 
Mommsen regards Nevius as the first of the Ro- 
mans who deserves to be ranked among the poets. His 
language was free from stiffness and affectation, and 
his verses had a graceful flow. In metres he closely 
adhered to Andronicus. 

Plautus was perhaps the first great dramatic poet 
whom the Romans produced, and his comedies are still 


admired by critics as both original and fresh. He was 
21 
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born in Umbria, 257 B.c., and was contemporaneous 
with Publius and Cneius Scipio. He died 184 B.c. 
The first development of Roman genius in the field 
of poetry seems to have been the dramatic, in which 
still the Greek authors were copied. Plautus might 
be mistaken for a Greek, were it not for the painting 
of Roman manners, for his garb is essentially Greek. 
Plautus wrote one hundred and thirty plays, not always 
for the stage, but for the reading public. He lived 
about the time of the second Punic War, before the 
theatre was fairly established at Rome. His characters, 
although founded on Greek models, act, speak, and joke 
like Romans. He enjoyed great popularity down to 
the latest times of the empire, while the purity of his 
language, as well as the felicity of his wit, was cele- 
brated by the ancient critics, Cicero places his wit on 
a par with the old Attic comedy ; while Jerome spent 
much time in reading his comedies, even though they 
afterward cost him tears of bitter regret. Modern dra- 
matists owe much to Plautus. Moli¢re has imitated 
him in his “ Avare,” and Shakspeare in his “Comedy 
of Errors.” Lessing pronounces the “ Captivi” to be 
the finest comedy ever brought upon the stage; he 
translated this play into German, and it has also been 
admirably translated into English. The great excel- 
lence of Plautus was the masterly handling of lan- 


guage, and the adjusting the parts for dramatic effect. 
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His humor, broad and fresh, produced irresistible comiz 
effects. No one ever surpassed him in his vocabulary 
of nicknames and his happy jokes. Hence he main- 
tained his popularity in spite of his vulgarity. 
Terence shares with Plautus the throne of Roman 
comedy. He was a Carthaginian slave, born 160 B. c., 
but was educated by a wealthy Roman into whose 
hands he fell, and ever after associated with the 
best society and travelled extensively in Greece. He 
was greatly inferior to Plautus in originality, and has 
not exerted a like lasting influence; but he wrote com- 
edies characterized by great purity of diction, which 
have been translated into all modern languages. Ter- 
ence, whom Mommsen regards as the most polished, 
elegant, and chaste of all the poets of the newer 
comedy, closely copied the Greek Menander. Unlike 
Plautus, he drew his characters from good society, and 
his comedies, if not moral, were decent. Plautus wrote 
for the multitude, Terence for the few; Plautus de- 
lighted in noisy dialogue and slang expressions; Ter- 
ence confined himself to quiet conversation and elegant 
expressions, for which he was admired by Cicero and 
Quintilan and other great critics. He aspired to the 
approval of the cultivated, rather than the applause 
of the vulgar; and it is a remarkable fact that his 
comedies supplanted the more original productions of 


Plautus in the later years of the republic, showing 
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that the literature of the aristocracy was more prized 
than that of the people, even in a degenerate age. 
The “ Thyestes” of Varius was regarded in its day as 
equal to Greek tragedies. Ennius composed tragedies 
in a vigorous style, and was regarded by the Romans 
as the parent of their literature, although most of his 
works have perished. Virgil borrowed many of his 
thoughts, and was regarded as the prince of Roman 
song in the time of Cicero. The Latin language is 
greatly indebted to him. Pacuvius imitated Auschylus 
in the loftiness of his style. From the times before 
the Augustan age no tragic production has reached us, 
although Quintilian speaks highly of Accius, especially 
of the vigor of his style; but he merely imitated the 
Greeks. The only tragedy of the Romans which has 
reached us was written by Seneca the philosopher. 
In epic poetry the Romans accomplished more, 
though even here they are still inferior to the Greeks. 
The Aineid of Virgil has certainly survived the mate- 
rial glories of Rome. It may not have come up to the 
exalted ideal of its author; it may be defaced by po- 
litical flatteries ; it may not have the force and origi- 
nality of the Iliad, — but it is superior in art, and 
delineates the passion of love with more delicacy than 
can be found in any Greek author. In soundness of 
judgment, in tenderness of feeling, in chastened fancy, 


in picturesque description, in delineation of character, 
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in matchless beauty of diction, and in splendor of ver- 
sification, it has never been surpassed by any poem in 
any language, and proudly takes its place among the 
imperishable works of genius. Henry Thompson, in 


his “ History of Roman Literature,” says : — 


** Availing himself of the pride and superstition of the 
Roman people, the poet traces the origin and establishment 
of the ‘ Eternal City’ to those heroes and actions which had 
enough in them of what was human and ordinary to excite 
the sympathies of his countrymen, intermingled with per- 
sons and circumstances of an extraordinary and superhuman 
character to awaken their admiration and awe. No subject 
could have been more happily chosen. It has been admired 
also for its perfect unity of action ; for while the episodes 
command the richest variety of description, they are always 
subordinate to the main object of the poem, which is to 
impress the divine authority under which Auneas first settled 
in Italy. The wrath of Juno, upon which the whole fate of 
Mneas seems to turn, is at once that of a woman and a god- 
dess ; the passion of Dido and her general character bring 
us nearer to the present world, — but the poet is continually 
introducing higher and more effectual influences, until, by 
the intervention of gods and men, the Trojan name is to be 
continued in the Roman, and thus heaven and earth are 


appeased.” 


_ Probably no one work of man has had such a wide 
and profound influence as this poem of Virgil,—a text- 
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book in all schools since the revival of learning, the 
model of the Carlovingian poets, the guide of Dante, 
the oracle of Tasso. Virgil was born seventy years 
before Christ, and was seven years older than Augustus. 
His parentage was humble, but his facilities of educa- 
tion were great. He was a most fortunate man, enjoy- 
ing the friendship of Augustus and Meecenas, fame in 
his own lifetime, leisure to prosecute his studies, and 
ample rewards for his labors. He died at Brundusium 
at the age of fifty. 

In lyrical poetry, the Romans can boast of one of 
the greatest masters of any age or nation. The Odes 
of Horace have never been transcended, and will prob- 
ably remain through all ages the delight of scholars. 
They may not have the deep religious sentiment and 
unity of imagination and passion which belong to 
the Greek lyrical poets, but as works of art, of exqui- 
site felicity of expression, of agreeable images, they are 
unrivalled. Even in the time of Juvenal his poems 
were the common school-books of Roman youth. Hor- 
ace, born 65 B.c., like Virgil was also a favored man, 
enjoying the friendship of the great, and possessing 
ease, fame, and fortune; but his longings for retire- 
ment and his disgust at the frivolities around him 
are a sad commentary on satisfied desires. His Odes 
composed but a small part of his writings. His Epis- 
tles are the most perfect of his productions, and rank 
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with the “Georgies” of Virgil and the “Satires” of 
Juvenal as the most perfect form of Roman verse. 
His satires are also admirable, but without the fierce 
vehemence and lofty indignation that characterized 
those of Juvenal. It is the folly rather than the 
wickedness of vice which Horace describes with such 
playful skill and such keenness of observation. He 
was the first to mould the Latin tongue to the Greek 
lyric measures. Quintilian’s criticism is indorsed by 
all scholars, — “ Lyricorum Horatius fere solus legi dig- 
nus, in verbis felicissime audax.” No poetry was ever 
more severely elaborated than that of Horace, and the 
melody of the language imparts to it a peculiar fascina- 
tion. If inferior to Pindar in passion and loftiness, it 
glows with a more genial humanity and with purer 
wit. It cannot be enjoyed fully except by those versed 
in the experiences of life, who perceive in it a calm 
wisdom, a penetrating sagacity, a sober enthusiasm, 
and a refined taste, which are unusual even among the 
masters of human thought. 

It is the fashion to depreciate the original merits of 
this poet, as well as those of Virgil, Plautus, and Ter- 
ence, because they derived so much assistance from the 
Greeks. But the Greeks also borrowed from one an- 
other. Pure originality is impossible. It is the mission 
of art to add to its stores, without hoping to monopo- 
lize the whole realm. Even Shakspeare, the most 
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original of modern poets, was vastly indebted to those 
who went before him, and he has not escaped the 
hypercriticism of minute observers. 

In this mention of lyrical poetry I have not spoken 
of Catullus, unrivalled in tender lyric, the greatest poet 
before the Augustan era. He was born 87 B.c., and 
enjoyed the friendship of the most celebrated charac- 
ters. One hundred and sixteen of his poems have come 
down to us, most of which are short, and many of them 
defiled by great coarseness and sensuality. Critics say, 
however, that whatever he touched he adorned; that 
his vigorous simplicity, pungent wit, startling invective, 
and felicity of expression make him one of the great 
poets of the Latin language. 

In didactic poetry Lucretius was pre-eminent, and 
is regarded by Schlegel as the first of Roman poets in 
native genius. He was born 95 B.c., and died at the 
age of forty-two by his own hand. His principal poem 
“De Rerum Natura” is a delineation of the Epicurean 
philosophy, and treats of all the great subjects of 
thought with which his age was conversant. Some- 
what resembling Pope’s “ Essay on Man” in style and 
subject, it is immeasurably superior in poetical genius. 
It is a lengthened disquisition, in seven thousand four 
hundred lines, upon the great phenomena of the out- 
ward world. As a painter and worshipper of Nature, 
Lucretius was superior to all the poets of antiquity. 
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His skill in presenting abstruse speculations is mar- 
vellous, and his outbursts of poetic genius are matchless 
in power and beauty. Into all subjects he casts a fear- 
less eye, and writes with sustained enthusiasm. But 
he was not fully appreciated by his countrymen, al- 
though no other poet has so fully brought out the 
power of the Latin language. Professor Ramsay, while 
alluding to the melancholy tenderness of Tibullus, the 
exquisite ingenuity of Ovid, the inimitable felicity and 
taste of Horace, the gentleness and splendor of Virgil, 
and the vehement declamation of Juvenal, thinks. that 
had the verse of Lucretius perished we should never 
have known that the Latin could give utterance to 
the grandest conceptions, with all that self-sustained 
majesty and harmonious swell in which the Grecian 
muse rolls forth her loftiest outpourings. The eulo- 
gium of Ovid is — 
“Carmina sublimis tune sunt peritura Lucrett, 
Exitio terras quum dabit una dies.” 

Elegiac poetry has an honorable place in Roman 
literature. To this school belongs Ovid, born 43 B. ©, 
died 18 A.D., whose “Tristia,” a doleful description of 
the evils of exile, were much admired by the Romans. 
His most famous work was his “ Metamorphoses,” 
mythologic legends involving transformations, —a most 
poetical and imaginative production. He, with that 
self-conscious genius common to poets, declares that 
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his poem would be proof against sword, fire, thunder, 
and time,—a prediction, says Bayle, which has not 
yet proved false. Niebuhr thinks that Ovid next to 
Catullus was the most poetical of his countrymen. 
Milton thinks he might have surpassed Virgil, had he 
attempted epic poetry. He was nearest to the roman- 
tic school of all the classical authors; and Chaucer, 
Ariosto, and Spenser owe to him great obligations. 
Like Pope, his verses flowed spontaneously. His “Tris- 
tia” were more highly praised than his “ Amores” or 
his “ Metamorphoses,” a fact which shows that contem- 
poraries are not always the best judges of real merit. 
His poems, great as was their genius, are deficient in 
the severe taste which marked the Greeks, and are 
immoral in their tendency. He had great advantages, 
but was banished by Augustus for his description of 
licentious love. Nor did he support exile with dignity ; 
he languished like Cicero when doomed to a similar 
fate, and died of a broken heart. But few intellectual 
men have ever been able to live at a distance from the 
scene of their glories, and without the stimulus of high 
society. Chrysostom is one of the few exceptions. 
Ovid, as an immoral writer, was justly punished. 
Tibullus, also a famous elegiac poet, was born the 
same year as Ovid, and was the friend of the poet 
Horace. He lived in retirement, and was both gentle 
and amiable. At his beautiful country-seat he soothed 
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his soul with the charms of literature and the simple 
pleasures of the country. Niebuhr pronounces the ele- 
gies of Tibullus to be doleful, but Merivale thinks that 
“the tone of tender melancholy in which he sung his 
unprosperous loves had a deeper and purer source than 
the caprices of three inconstant paramours. ... His 
spirit is eminently religious, though it bids him fold 
his hands in resignation rather than open them in hope. 
He alone of all the great poets of his day remained 
undazzled by the glitter of the Czesarian usurpation, 
and pined away in unavailing despondency while 
beholding the subjugation of his country.” 

Propertius, the contemporary of Tibullus, born 51 
B. C., was on the contrary the most eager of all the 
flatterers of Augustus,—a man of wit and pleasure, 
whose object of idolatry was Cynthia, a poetess and 
a courtesan. He was an imitator of the Greeks, but 
had a great contemporary fame. He showed much 
warmth of passion, but never soared into the sublime 
heights of poetry, like his rival. 

Such were among the great elegiac poets of Rome, 
who were generally devoted to the delineation of the 
passion of love. The older English poets resembled 
them in this respect, but none of them have risen to 
such lofty heights as the later ones, —for instance, 
Wordsworth and Tennyson. It is in lyric poetry 
that the moderns have chiefly excelled the ancients, 
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in variety, in elevation of sentiment, and in imagina- 
tion. The grandeur and originality of the ancients 
were displayed rather im epic and dramatic poetry. 
In satire the Romans transcended both the Greeks 
and the moderns Satire arose with Lucilius, 148 B.c., 
in the time of Marius, an age when freedom of speech 
was tolerated. Horace was the first to gain immor- 
tality in this department. Next Persius comes, born 
34 A. D., the friend of Lucian and Seneca in the time 
of Nero, who painted the vices of his age as it was 
passing to that degradation which marked the reign of 
Domitian, when Juvenal appeared. The latter, dis- 
daining fear, boldly set forth the abominations of the 
times, and struck without distinction all who departed 
from duty and conscience. There is nothing in any 
language which equals the fire, the intensity, and the 
bitterness of Juvenal, not even the invectives of Swift 
and Pope. But he flourished during the decline of lit- 
erature, and had neither the taste nor the elegance of 
the Augustan writers. He was born 38 A. D., the son 
of a freedman, and was the contemporary of Martial. 
He was banished by Domitian on account of a lampoon 
against a favorite dancer, but under the reign of Nerva 
he returned to Rome, and the imperial tyranny was the 
subject of his bitterest denunciation next to the degra- 
dation of public morals. His great rival in satire was 


Horace, who laughed at follies ; but Juvenal, more aus’ 
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tere, exaggerated and denounced them. His sarcasms 
on women have never been equalled in severity, and 
we cannot but hope that they were unjust. From an 
historical point of view, as a delineation of the man- 
ners of his age, his satires are priceless, even like the 
epigrams of Martial. This uncompromising poet, not 
pliant and easy like Horace, animadverted like an 
incorruptible censor on the vices which were under- 
mining the moral health and preparing the way for 
violence; on the hypocrisy of philosophers and the 
cruelty of tyrants; on the frivolity of women and 
the debauchery of men. He discoursed on the vanity 
of human wishes with the moral wisdom of Dr. John- 
son, and urged self-improvement like Socrates and 
Epictetus. 

I might speak of other celebrated poets, — of Lucan, 
of Martial, of Petronius; bat I only wish to show that 
the great poets of antiquity, both Greek and Roman, 
have never been surpassed in genius, in taste, and in 
art, and that few were ever more honored in their 
lifetime by appreciating admirers, —showing the ad- 
vanced state of civilization which was reached in 
those classic countries in everything pertaining to the 


realm of thought and art. 


The genius of the ancients was displayed in prose 
composition as well as in poetry, although perfection 
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was not so soon attained. The poets were the great 
creators of the languages of antiquity. It was not un- 
til they had produced their immortal works that the 
languages were sufficiently softened and refined to ad- 
mit of great beauty in prose. But prose requires art 
as well as poetry. There is an artistic rhythm in the 
writings of the classical authors — like those of Cicero, 
Herodotus, and Thucydides—as marked as in the 
beautiful measure of Homer and Virgil. Plato did 
not write poetry, but his prose is as “musical as 
Apollo’s lyre.” Burke and Macaulay are as great 
artists in style as Tennyson himself. And it is sel- 
dom that men, either in ancient or modern times, 
have been distinguished for both kinds of composi- 
tion, although Voltaire, Schiller, Milton, Swift, and 
Scott are among the exceptions. Cicero, the greatest 
prose writer of antiquity, produced in poetry only a 
single inferior work, which was laughed at by his con- 
temporaries. Bacon, with all his affluence of thought, 
vigor of imagination, and command of language, could 
not write poetry any easier than Pope could write 
prose, — although it is asserted by some modern 
writers, of no great reputation, that Bacon wrote 
Shakspeare’s plays. 

All sorts of prose compositions were carried to per- 
fection by both Greeks and Romans, in history, in 


criticism, in philosophy, in oratory, in epistles. 
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The earliest great prose writer among the Greeks 
was Herodotus, 484 B.c., from which we may infer 
that History was the first form of prose composition 
to attain development. But Herodotus was not born 
until A%schylus had gained a prize for tragedy, nor 
for more than two hundred years after Simonides the 
lyric poet flourished, and probably five or six hun- 
dred years after Homer sang his immortal epics; yet 
though two thousand years and more have passed 
since he wrote, the style of this great “Father of 
History ” is admired by every critic, while his history 
as a work of art is still a study and a marvel. It is 
difficult to understand why no work in prose anterior 
to Herodotus is worthy of note, since the Greeks had 
attained a high civilization two hundred years before 
he appeared, and the language had reached a high 
point of development under Homer for more than 
five hundred years. The History of Herodotus was 
probably written in the decline of life, when his 
mind was enriched with great attainments in all the 
varied learning of his age, and when he had conversed 
with most of the celebrated men of the various coun- 
tries he had visited. It pertains chiefly to the wars of 
the Greeks with the Persians; but in his frequent 
episodes, which do not impair the unity of the work, 
he is led to speak of the manners and customs of the 
Oriental nations. It was once the fashion to speak of 
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Herodotus as a credulous man, who embodied the most 
improbable though interesting stories. But now it 1s 
believed that no historian was ever more profound, 
conscientious, and careful; and all modern investiga- 
tions confirm his sagacity and impartiality. He was 
one of the most accomplished men of antiquity, or 
of any age,—an enlightened and curious traveller, a 
profound thinker; a man of universal knowledge, 
familiar with the whole range of literature, art, and 
science in his day; acquainted with all the great 
men of Greece and at the courts of Asiatic princes ; 
the friend of Sophocles, of Pericles, of Thucydides, of 
Aspasia, of Socrates, of Damon, of Zeno, of Phidias, of 
Protagoras, of Euripides, of Polygnotus, of Anaxagoras, 
of Xenophon, of Alcibiades, of Lysias, of Aristophanes, 
—the most brilliant constellation of men of genius 
who were ever found together within the walls of a 
Grecian city,—respected and admired by these great 
lights, all of whom were inferior to him in knowl- 
edge. Thus was he fitted for his task by travel, by 
study, and by intercourse with the great, to say nothing 
of his original genius. The greatest prose work which 
had yet appeared in Greece was produced by Herod- 
otus, —a prose epic, severe in taste, perfect in unity, 
rich in moral wisdom, charming in style, religious in 
spirit, grand in subject, without a coarse passage ; 
simple, unaffected, and beautiful, like the narratives 
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of the Bible, amusing yet instructive, easy to under- 
stand, yet extending to the utmost boundaries of 


human research, 


a model for all subsequent. histo- 
rians. So highly was this historic composition valued 
by the Athenians when their city was at the height of 
its splendor that they decreed to its author ten talents 
(about twelve thousand dollars) for reciting it. He 
even went from city to city, a sort of prose rhapsodist, 
or like a modern lecturer, reciting his history, —an 
honored and extraordinary man, a sort of Humboldt, 
having mastered everything. And he wrote, not for 
fame, but to communicate the results of inquiries made 
to satisfy his craving for knowledge, which he obtained 
by personal investigation at Dodona, at Delphi, at 
Samos, at Athens, at Corinth, at Thebes, at Tyre; he 
even travelled into Egypt, Scythia, Asia Minor, Pales- 
tine, Babylonia, Italy, and the islands of the sea. His 
episode on Egypt is worth more, from an_ historical] 
point of view, than all things combined which have 
descended to us from antiquity. Herodotus was the 
first to give dignity to history; nor in truthfulness, 
candor, and impartiality has he ever been surpassed. 
His very simplicity of style is a proof of his trans- 
cendent art, even as it is the evidence of his severity 
of taste. The translation of this great history by 
Rawlinson, with notes, is invaluable. 

To Thucydides, as an historian, the modern world 
22 
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also assigns a proud pre-eminence. He was born 
471 3B. c., and lived twenty years in exile on account 
of a military failure. He treated only of a short period, 
during the Peloponnesian War; but the various facts 
connected with that great event could be known only 
by the most minute and careful inquiries. He devoted 
twenty-seven years to the composition of his narrative, 
and weighed his evidence with the most scrupulous 
care. His style has not the fascination of Herodotus, 
but it is more concise. In a single volume Thucydides 
relates what could scarcely be compressed into eight 
volumes of a modern history. As a work of art, of its 
kind it is unrivalled. In his description of the plague 
of Athens this writer is as minute as he is simple. 
He abounds with rich moral reflections, and has a keen 
perception of human character. His pictures are strik- 
ing and tragic. He is vigorous and intense, and every 
word he uses has a meaning, but some of his sentences 
are not always easily understood. One of the greatest 
tributes which can be paid to him is the estimate of 
an able critic, George Long, that we have a more exact 
history of a protracted and eventful period by Thucy- 
dides than we have of any period in modern history 
equally extended and eventful; and all this is com- 
pressed into a volume. 

Xenophon is the last of the trio of the Greek his- 


torians whose writings are classic and inimitable. He 
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was born probably about 444 B.c. He is characterized 
by great simplicity and absence of affectation. His 
“ Anabasis,” in which he describes the expedition of 
the younger Cyrus and the retreat of the ten thou- 
sand Greeks, is his most famous book. But his 
“ Cyropedeia,” in which the history of Cyrus is the 
subject, although still used as a classic in colleges for 
the beauty of its style, has no value as a history, since 
the author merely adopted the current stories of his 
hero without sufficient investigation. Xenophon wrote 
a variety of treatises and dialogues, but his “ Memora- 
bilia” of Socrates is the most valuable. All antiquity 
and all modern writers unite in ascribing to Xenophon 
great merit as a writer and great moral elevation as 
a man. 

If we pass from the Greek to the Latin historians, — 
to those who were as famous as the Greek, and whose 
merit has scarcely been transcended in our modern 
times, if indeed it has been equalled,— the great 
names of Sallust, of Cesar, of Livy, of Tacitus rise up 
before us, together with a host of other names we have 
not room or disposition to present, since we only aim to 
show that the ancients were at least our equals in this 
great department of prose composition. The first great 
masters of the Greek language in prose were the his- 
torians, so far as we can judge by the writings that 
have descended to us, although it is probable that the 
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orators may have shaped the language before them, and 
given it flexibility and refinement The first great 
prose writers of Rome were the orators; nor was the 
Latin language fully developed and polished until Cic- 
ero appeared. But we do not here write a history of 
the language; we speak only of those who wrote im- 
mortal works in the various departments of learning. 
As Herodotus did not arise until the Greek language 
had been already formed by the poets, so no great prose 
writer appeared among the Romans for a considera- 
ble time after Plautus, Terence, Ennius, and Lucretius 
flourished. The first great historian was Sallust, the con- 
temporary of Cicero, born 86 B.c, the year that Marius 
died. Q. Fabius Pictor, M. Portius Cato, and L. Cal. 
Piso had already written works which are mentioned 
with respect by Latin authors, but they were mere 
annalists or antiquarians, like the chroniclers of the 
Middle Ages, and had no claim as artists. Sallust 
made Thucydides his model, but fell below him in 
genius and elevated sentiment. He was born a ple- 
beian, and rose to distinction by his talents, but was 
ejected from the senate for his profligacy. Afterward 
he made a great fortune as praetor and governor of 
Numidia, and lived in magnificence on the Quirinal, — 
one of the most profligate of the literary men of an. 
tiquity. We possess but a small portion of his works, 
but the fragments which have come down to us show 
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peculiar merit. He sought to penetrate the human 
heart, and to reveal the secret motives which actuate 
the conduct of men. The style of Sallust is brilliant, 
but his art is always apparent; he is clear and lively, 
but rhetorical. Like Voltaire, who inaugurated mod- 
ern history, Sallust thought more of style than of 
accuracy as to facts. He was a party man, and 
never soared beyond his party. He aped the moral- 
ist, but exalted egoism and love of pleasure into 
proper springs of action, and honored talent discon- 
nected with virtue. Like Carlyle, Sallust exalted 
strong men, and because they were strong. He was 
not comprehensive like Cicero, or philosophical lke 
Thucydides, although he affected philosophy as he 
did morality. He was the first who deviated from 
the strict narratives of events, and also introduced 
much rhetorical declamation, which he puts into the 
mouths of his heroes. He wrote for éclat. 

Julius Cesar, born 100 or 102 B.c., as an historian 
ranks higher than Sallust, and no Roman ever wrote 
purer Latin. Yet his historical works, however great 
their merit, but feebly represent the transcendent ge- 
nius of the most august name of antiquity. He was 
mathematician, architect, poet, philologist, orator, jur- 
ist, general, statesman, and imperator. In eloquence 
he was second only to Cicero. The great value of 
Cesar’s history is in the sketches of the productions, 
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the manners, the customs, and the political conditions 
of Gaul, Britain, and Germany. His observations on 
military science, on the operation of sieges and the 
construction of bridges and military engines are valu- 
able; but the description of his military career is 
only a studied apology for his crimes, — even as the 
bulletins of Napoleon were set forth to show his vic- 
tories in the most favorable light. Cvesar’s fame rests 
on his victories and successes as a statesman rather 
than on his merits as an historian, — even as Louis 
Napoleon will live in history for his deeds rather 
than -as the apologist of his great usurping proto- 
type. Czsar’s “Commentaries” resemble the history 
of Herodotus more than any other Latin production, 
at least in style; they are simple and unaffected, 
precise and elegant, plain and without pretension. 
The Augustan age which followed, though it pro- 
duced a constellation of poets who shed glory upon 
the throne before which they prostrated themselves 
in abject homage, like the courtiers of Louis XIV., 
still was unfavorable to prose composition, — to his- 
tory as well as eloquence. Of the historians of that 
age, Livy, born 59 B.c., is the only one whose writings 
are known to us, in the shape of some fragments of 
his history. He was a man of distinction at court, 
and had a great literary reputation, —so great that 
a Spaniard travelled from Cadiz on purpose to see 
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him. Most of the great historians of the world have 
occupied places of honor and rank, which were given 
to them not as prizes for literary successes, but for 
the experience, knowledge, and culture which high 
social position and ample means secure. Herodotus 
lived in courts; Thucydides was a great general, as 
also was Xenophon; Cesar was the first man of his 
times; Sallust was pretor and governor; Livy was 
tutor to Claudius; Tacitus was pretor and consul; 
Eusebius was bishop and favorite of Constantine; Am- 
mianus was the friend of the Emperor Julian ; Gregory 
of Tours was one of the leading prelates of the West ; 
Froissart attended in person, as a man of rank, the 
military expeditions of his day; Clarendon was Lord 
Chancellor; Burnet was a bishop and favorite of Wil- 
liam IIT. ; Thiers and Guizot both were prime minis- 
‘ters; while Gibbon, Hume, Robertson, Macaulay, Grote, 
Milman, Froude, Neander, Niebuhr, Miller, Dahlman, 
Buckle, Prescott, Irving, Bancroft, Motley, have all 
been men of wealth or position. Nor do I remember 
a single illustrious historian who has been poor and 
neglected. 

The ancients regarded Livy as the greatest of histo- 
rians, — an opinion not indorsed by modern critics, on 
account of his inaccuracies. But his narrative is al- 
ways interesting, and his language pure. He did not 
sift evidence like Grote, nor generalize like Gibbon; 
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but like Voltaire and Macaulay, he was an artist in 
style, and possessed undoubted genius. His Annals 
are comprised in one hundred and forty-two books, 
extending from the foundation of the city to the death 
of Drusus, 9 B.c., of which only thirty-five have come 
down to us, — an impressive commentary on the van- 
dalism of the Middle Ages and the ignorance of the 
monks who could not preserve so great a treasure. 
“His story flows in a calm, clear, sparkling current, 
with every charm which simplicity and ease can 
give.” He delineates character with great clearness 
and power; his speeches are noble rhetorical composi- 
tions; his sentences are rhythmical eadences. Livy 
was not a critical historian hke Herodotus, for he took 
his materials second-hand, and was ignorant of geogra- 
phy, nor did he write with the exalted ideal of Thu- 
cydides; but as a painter of beautiful forms, which 
only a rich imagination could conjure, he is unrivalled 
in the history of literature. Moreover, he was honest 
and sound in heart, and was just and impartial in 
reference to those facts with which he was conversant. 
In the estimation of modern critics the highest rank 
as an historian is assigned to Tacitus, and it would in- 
deed be difficult to find his superior in any age or coun- 
try. He was born 57 a.p., about forty-three years 
after the death of Augustus. He belonged to the 


equestrian rank, and was a man of consular dignity. 
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He had every facility for literary labors that leisure, 
wealth, friends, and social position could give, and 
lived under a reign when truth might be told. The 
extant works of this great writer are the “Life of 
Agricola,’ his father-in-law; his “ Annales,’ which 
begin with the death of Augustus, 14 a. D., and close 
with the death of Nero, 68 a.p.; the “ Historia,” 
which comprise the period from the second consulate 
of Galba, 68 A.D., to the death of Domitian; and a 
treatise on the Germans. His histories describe Rome 
in the fulness of imperial glory, when the will of 
one man was the supreme law of the empire. He 
also wrote of events that occurred when liberty had 
fled, and the yoke of despotism was nearly insup- 
portable. He describes a period of great moral degra- 
dation, nor does he hesitate to ft the veil of hypocrisy 
in which his generation had wrapped itself. He 
fearlessly exposes the cruelties and iniquities of the 
early emperors, and writes with judicial impartiality 
respecting all the great characters he describes. No 
ancient writer shows greater moral dignity and in- 
tegrity of purpose than Tacitus. In point of artistic 
unity he is superior to Livy and equal to Thucy- 
dides, whom he resembles in conciseness of style. 
His distinguishing excellence as an historian is his 
sagacity and impartiality. Nothing escapes his pen- 
etrating eye; and he inflicts merited chastisement on 
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the tyrants who revelled in the prostrated liberties of 
his country, while he immortalizes those few who were 
faithful to duty and conscience in a degenerate age. 
But the writings of Tacitus were not so popular as 
those of Livy, since neither princes nor people relished 
his intellectual independence and moral elevation. He 
does not satisfy Dr. Arnold, who thinks he ought to 
have been better versed in the history of the Jews, 
and who dislikes his speeches because they were 
fictitious. 

Neither the Latin nor Greek historians are admired 
by those dry critics who seek to give to rare antiqua- 
rian matter a disproportionate importance, and to make 
this matter as fixed and certain as the truths of natural 
science. History can never be other than an approxi- 
mation to the truth, even when it relates to the events 
and characters of its own age. History does not give 
positive, indisputable knowledge. We know that Cv- 
sar was ambitious; but we do not know whether he 
was more or less so than Pompey, nor do we know 
how far he was justified in his usurpation. A great 
history must have other merits besides accuracy, anti- 
quarian research, and presentation of authorities and 
notes. It must be a work of art; and art has refer- 
ence to style and language, to grouping of details and 
richness of illustration, to eloquence and poetry and 
beauty. A dry history, however learned, will never 
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be read; it will only be consulted, like a law-book, or 
Mosheim’s “Commentaries.” We require life in his- 
tory, and it is for their vividness that the writings of 
Livy and Tacitus will be perpetuated. Voltaire and 
Schiller have no great merit as historians in a technical 
sense, but the “ Life of Charles XII.” and the “ Thirty 
Years’ War” are still classics. Neander has written 
one of the most searching and recondite histories of 
modern times ; but it is too dry, too deficient in art, to 
be cherished, and may pass away like the voluminous 
writings of Varro, the most learned of the Romans. 
It is the art which is immortal in a book, —not the 
knowledge, nor even the thoughts. What keeps alive 
the “ Provincial Letters” of Pascal? It is the style, the 
irony, the elegance that characterize them. The ex- 
quisite delineation of character, the moral wisdom, the 
purity and force of language, the artistic arrangement, 
and the lively and interesting narrative appealing to 
all minds, like the “Arabian Nights” or Froissart’s 
“ Chronicles,” are the elements which give immortality 
to the classic authors. We will not let them perish, 
because they amuse and interest and-inspire us. 

A remarkable example is that of Plutarch, who, 
although born a Greek and writing in the Greek lan- 
guage, was a contemporary of Tacitus, lived long in 
Rome, and was one of the “immortals” of the imperial 
age. A teacher of philosophy during his early man- 
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hood, he spent his last years as archon and priest of 
Apollo in his native town. His most famous work is 
his “ Parallel Lives” of forty-six historic Greeks and 
Romans, arranged in pairs, depicted with marvellous 
art and all the fascination of anecdote and social wit, 
while presenting such clear conceptions of characters 
and careers, and the whole so restrained within the 
bounds of good taste and harmonious proportion, as 
to have been even to this day regarded as forming a 
- model for the ideal biography. 

But it is taking a narrow view of history to make 
all writers after the same pattern, even as it would 
be bigoted to make all Christians belong to the same 
sect. Some will be remarkable for style, others for 
learning, and others again for moral and philosophical 
wisdom ; some will be minute, and others generalizing ; 
some will dig out a multiplicity of facts without appar- 
ent object, and others induce from those facts ; some 
will make essays, and others chronicles. We .have 
need of all styles and all kinds of excellence. A great 
and original thinker may not have the time or oppor- 
tunity or taste for a minute and searching criticism 
of original authorities; but he may be able to gener- 
alize previously established facts so as to draw most 
valuable moral instruction from them for the benefit 
of his readers. History is a boundless field of in- 


quiry; no man can master it in all its departments 
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and periods. It will not do to lay great emphasis 
on minute details, and neglect the art of generaliza- 
tion. If an historian attempts to embody too much 
learning, he is likely to be deficient in originality ; if 
he would say everything, he is apt to be dry; if he 
elaborates too much, he loses animation. Moreover, 
different classes of readers require different kinds and 
styles of histories; there must be histories for stu- 
dents, histories for old men, histories for young men, 
histories to amuse, and histories to instruct. If all 
men were to write history according to Dr. Arnold’s 
views, we should have histories of interest only to clas- 
sical scholars. The ancient historians never quoted 
their sources of knowledge, but were valued for their 
richness of thoughts and artistic beauty of style. The 
ages in which they flourished attached no value to 
pedantic displays of learning paraded in foot-notes. 
Thus the great historians whom I have mentioned, 
both Greek and Latin, have few equals and no supe- 
riors in our own times in those things that are most 
to be admired. They were not pedants, but men of 
immense genius and genuine learning, who blended 
the profoundest principles of moral wisdom with the 
most fascinating narrative-—men universally popular 
among learned and unlearned, great artists in style, 
and masters of the language in which they wrote. 
Rome can boast of no great historian after Tacitus, 
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who should have belonged to the Ciceronian epoch. 
Suetonius, born about the year 70 A.D., shortly after 
Nero’s death, was rather a biographer than an histo- 
rian; nor as a biographer does he take a high rank. 
His “Lives of the Cesars,” like Diogenes Laertius’s 
“Lives of the Philosophers,” are rather anecdotical 
than historical. L. Anneus Florus, who flourished 
during the reign of Trajan, has left a series of 
sketches of the different wars from the days of Rom- 
ulus to those of Augustus. Frontinus epitomized the 
large histories of Pompeius. Ammianus Marcellinus 
wrote a history from Nerva to Valens, and is often 
quoted by Gibbon. But none wrote who should be 
adduced as examples of the triumph of genius, except 
Sallust, Caesar, Livy, Plutarch, and Tacitus. 


There is another field of prose composition in which 
the Greeks and Romans gained great distinction, and 
proved themselves equal to any nation of modern 
times,—that of eloquence. It is true, we have not a 
rich collection of ancient speeches; but we have every 
reason to believe that both Greeks and Romans were 
most severely trained in the art of public speaking, 
and that forensic eloquence was highly prized and 
munificently rewarded. It began with democratic 
institutions, and flourished as long as the People 


were a great power in the State; it declined when- 
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ever and wherever tyrants bore rule. Eloquence and 
liberty flourish together; nor can there be eloquence 
where there is not freedom of debate. In the fifth 
century before Christ — the first century of democ- 


racy — great orators arose, for without the power and 
the opportunity of defending himself against accusa- 
tion no man could hold an ascendent position. Soc- 
rates insisted upon the gift of oratory for a general 
in the army as well as for a leader in political life. 
In Athens the courts of justice were numerous, and 
those who could not defend themselves were obliged 
to secure the services of those who were trained in 
the use of public speaking. Thus arose the lawyers, 
among whom eloquence was more in demand and 
more richly paid than in any other class. Rheto- 
ric became connected with dialectics, and in Greece, 
Sicily, and Italy both were extensively cultivated. 
Empedocles was distinguished as much for rhetoric 
as for philosophy. It was not, however, in the courts 
of law that eloquence displayed the greatest fire and 
passion, but in political assemblies. These could only 
coexist with liberty; for a democracy is more favor- 
able than an aristocracy to large assemblies of citi- 
zens. In the Grecian republics eloquence as an art 
may be said to have been born. It was nursed and 
fed by political agitation, by the strife of parties. It 
arose from appeals to the people as a source of power: 
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— 


when the people were not cultivated, it addressed 
chiefly popular passions and prejudices; when they 
were enlightened, it addressed interests. 

It was in Athens, where there existed the purest 
form of democratic institutions, that eloquence rose 
to the loftiest heights in the ancient world, so far as 
eloquence appeals to popular passions. Pericles, the 
greatest statesman of Greece, 495 B.c., was celebrated 
for his eloquence, although no specimens remain to 
us. It was conceded by the ancient authors that his 
oratory was of the highest kind, and the epithet of 
“Olympian” was given him, as carrying the weapons 
of Zeus upon his tongue. His voice was sweet, and 
his utterance distinct and rapid. Peisistratus was also 
famous for his eloquence, although he was a usurper 
and a tyrant. Isocrates, 436 B.c., was a professed 
rhetorician, and endeavored to base his art upon sound 
moral principles, and rescue it from the influence of 
the Sophists. He was the great teacher of the most 
eminent statesmen of his day. Twenty-one of his 
orations have come down to us, and they are exces- 
sively polished and elaborated ; but they were written 
to be read, they were not extemporary. His language 
is the purest and most refined Attie dialect. Lysias, 
458 B.c., was a fertile writer of orations also, and he 
is reputed to have produced as many as four hundred 
and twenty-five; of these only thirty-five are extant. 
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They are characterized by peculiar gracefulness and 
elegance, which did not interfere with strength. So 
able were these orations that only two were unsuc- 
cessful. They were so pure that they were regarded 
as the best canon of the Attic idiom. 

But all the orators of Greece — and Greece was the 
land of orators —gave way to Demosthenes, born 
385 B.c. He received a good education, and is said 
to have been instructed in philosophy by Plato and 
in eloquence by Isocrates; but it is more probable that 
he privately prepared himself for his brilliant career. 
As soon as he attained his majority, he brought suits 
against the men whom his father had appointed his 
guardians, for their waste of property, and after two 
years was successful, conducting the prosecution him- 
self. It was not until the age of thirty that he ap- 
peared as a speaker in the public assembly on political 
matters, where he rapidly attained universal respect, 
and became one of the leading statesmen of Athens. 
Henceforth he took an active part in every question 
that concerned the State. He especially distinguished 
himself in his speeches against Macedonian aggrandize- 
ments,and his Philippics are perhaps the most brilliant 
of his orations. But the cause which he advocated was 
unfortunate ; the battle of Cheronza, 338 B. c., put an 
end to the independence of Greece, and Philip of Mace- 


don was all-powerful. For this catastrophe Demos- 
23 
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thenes was somewhat résponsible, but as his motives 
were conceded to be pure and his patriotism lofty, he 
retained the confidence of his countrymen. Accused 
by ZEschines, he delivered his famous Oration on the 
Crown. Afterward, during the supremacy of Alex- 
ander, Demosthenes was again accused, and suffered 
exile. Recalled from exile on the death of Alexan- 
der, he roused himself for the deliverance of Greece, 
without success; and hunted by his enemies he took 
poison in the sixty-third year of his age, having vainly 
contended for the freedom of his country, — one of the 
noblest spirits of antiquity, and lofty in his private 
life. 

As an orator Demosthenes has not probably been 
equalled by any man of any country. By his con- 
temporaries he was regarded as faultless in this re- 
spect ; and when it is remembered that he struggled 
against physical difficulties which in the early part 
of his career would have utterly discouraged any 
ordinary man, we feel that he deserves the highest 
commendation. He never spoke without preparation, 
and most of his orations were severely elaborated. 
He never trusted to the impulse of the occasion; he 
did not believe in extemporary eloquence any more 
than Daniel Webster, who said there is no such thing. 
All the orations of Demosthenes exhibit him as a 
pure and noble patriot, and are full of the loftiest 
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sentiments. He was a great artist, and his oratorical 
successes were greatly owing to the arrangement of 
his speeches and the application of the strongest 
arguments in their proper places. Added to this 
moral and intellectual superiority was the “ magic 
power of his language, majestic and simple at the 
same time, rich yet not bombastic, strange and yet 
familiar, solemn and not too ornate, grave and yet 
pleasing, concise and yet fluent, sweet and yet im- 
pressive, which altogether carried away the minds of 
his hearers.” His orations were most highly prized 
by the ancients, who wrote innumerable commentaries 
on them, most of which are lost. Sixty of the great 
productions of his genius have come down to us. 
Demosthenes, like other orators, first became known 
as the composer of speeches for litigants; but his fame 
was based on the orations he pronounced in great po- 
litical emergencies. His rival was Aéschines, who was 
vastly inferior to Demosthenes, although bold, vigorous, 
and brilliant. Indeed, the opinions of mankind for two 
thousand years have been unanimous in ascribing to 
Demosthenes the highest position as an orator among 
all the men of ancient and modern times. David 
Hume says of him that “could his manner be copied, 
its success would be infallible over a modern audience.” 
Says Lord Brougham, “It is rapid harmony exactly 
adjusted to the sense. It is vehement reasoning, 
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without any appearance of art. It is disdain, anger, 
boldness, freedom involved in a continual stream of 
argument ; so that of all human productions his ora- 
tions present to us the models which approach the 
nearest to perfection.” 

It is probable that the Romans were behind the 
Athenians in all the arts of rhetoric; yet in the days 
of the republic celebrated orators arose among the law- 
yers and politicians. It was in forensic eloquence that 
Latin prose first appeared as a cultivated language ; 
for the forum was to the Romans what libraries are 
to us. The art of public speaking in Rome was early 
developed. Cato, Leelius, Carbo, and the Gracchi are 
said to have been majestic and harmonious in speech, 
yet excelled by Antonius, Crassus, Cotta, Sulpitius, and 
Hortensius. The last had a very brilliant career as 
an orator, though his orations were too florid to be 
read. Cesar was also distinguished for his eloquence, 
its characteristics being force and purity. ‘“ Ccelius 
was noted for lofty sentiment, Brutus for philosophi- 
cal wisdom, Calidius for a delicate and harmonious 
style, and Calvus for sententious force.” 

But all the Roman orators yielded to Cicero, as the 
Greeks did to Demosthenes. These two men are al- 
ways coupled together when allusion is made to elo- 
quence. They were pre-eminent in the ancient world, 
and have never been equalled in the modern. 
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Cicero, 106 B.c., was probably not equal to his great 
Grecian rival in vehemence, in force, in fiery argument 
which swept everything away before him, nor gener- 
ally in original genius; but he was his superior in 
learning, in culture, and in breadth. Cicero distin- 
guished himself very early as an advocate, but his 
first great public effort was made in the prosecution of 
Verres for corruption. Although Verres was defended 
by Hortensius and backed by the whole influence of 
the Metelli and other powerful families, Cicero gained 
his cause,— more fortunate than Burke in his prose- 
cution of Warren Hastings, who also was sustained by 
powerful interests and families. The speech on the 
Manilian Law, when Cicero appeared as a political ora- 
tor, greatly contributed to his popularity. I need not 
describe his memorable career,-—his successive elec- 
tions to all the highest offices of state, his detection of 
Catiline’s conspiracy, his opposition to turbulent and 
ambitious partisans, his alienations and friendships, 
his brilliant career as a statesman, his misfortunes and 
sorrows, his exile and recall, his splendid services to 
the State, his greatness and his defects, his virtues and 
weaknesses, his triumphs and martyrdom. These are 
foreign to my purpose. No man of heathen antiquity 
is better known to us, and no man by pure genius ever 
won more glorious laurels. His life and labors are im- 
mortal. His virtues and services are embalmed in the 
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heart of the world. Few men ever performed greater 
literary labors, and in so many of its departments. 
Next to Aristotle and Varro, Cicero was the most 
learned man of antiquity, but performed more varied 
labors than either, since he was not only great as a 
writer and speaker, but also as a statesman, being the 
most conspicuous man in Rome after Pompey and 
Cesar. He may not have had the moral greatness 
of Socrates, nor the philosophical genius of Plato, nor 
the overpowering eloquence of Demosthenes, but he 
was a master of all the wisdom of antiquity. Even 
civil law, the great science of the Romans, became 
interesting in his hands, and was divested of its 
dryness and technicality. He popularized history, 
and paid honor to all art, even to the stage; he made 
the Romans conversant with the philosophy of Greece, 
and systematized the various speculations. He may 
not have added to philosophy, but no Roman after 
him understood so well the practical bearing of all 
its various systems. His glory is purely intellectual, 
and it was by sheer genius that he rose to his exalted 
position and influence. 

But it was in forensic eloquence that Cicero was 
pre-eminent, in which he had but one equal in ancient 
times. Roman eloquence culminated in him. He 
composed about eighty orations, of which fifty-nine 
are preserved. Some were delivered from the rostrum 
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to the people, and some in the senate ; some were mere 
philippics, as severe in denunciation as those of De- 
mosthenes ; some were laudatory ; some were judicial ; 
but all were severely logical, full of historical allusion, 
profound in philosophical wisdom, and pervaded with 
the spirit of patriotism. Francis W. Newman, in his 
“Regal Rome,” thus describes Cicero’s eloquence : — 


“He goes round and round his object, surveys it in every 
light, examines it in all its parts, retires and then advances, 
compares and contrasts it, illustrates, confirms, and enforces 
it, till the hearer feels ashamed of doubting a position 
which seems built on a foundation so strictly argumenta- 
tive. And having established his case, he opens upon his 
opponent a discharge of raillery so delicate and good-natured 
that it is impossible for the latter to maintain his ground 
against it ; or, when the subject is too grave, he colors his 
exaggerations with all the bitterness of irony and vehemence 


of passion.” 


Critics have uniformly admired Cicero’s style as 
peculiarly suited to the Latin language, which, being 
scanty and unmusical, requires more redundancy than 
the Greek. The simplicity of the Attic writers would 
make Latin composition bald and tame. To be per- 
spicuous, the Latin must be full. Thus Arnold thinks 
that what Tacitus gained in energy he lost in elegance 
and perspicuity. But Cicero, dealing with a barren 
and unphilosophical language, enriched it with circum- 
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locutions and metaphors, while he freed it of harsh and 
uncouth expressions, and thus became the greatest mas- 
ter of composition the world has seen. He was a great 
artist, making use of his scanty materials to the best 
effect; he had absolute control over the resources of 
his vernacular tongue, and not only unrivalled skill in 
composition, but tact and judgment. Thus he was 
generally successful, in spite of the venality and cor- 
ruption of the times. The courts of justice were the 
scenes of his earliest triumphs; nor until he was preetor 
did he speak from the rostrum on mere political ques- 
tions, as in reference to the Manilian and Agrarian 
laws. It is in his political discourses that Cicero rises 
to the highest ranks. In his speeches against Verres, 
Catiline, and Antony he kindles in his countrymen 
lofty feelings for the honor of his country, and abhor- 
rence of tyranny and corruption. Indeed, he hated 
bloodshed, injustice, and strife, and beheld the down- 
fall of liberty with indescribable sorrow. 

Thus in oratory as in history the ancients can boast 
of most illustrious examples, never even equalled. 
Still, we cannot tell the comparative merits of the 
great classical orators of antiquity with the more dis- 
tinguished of our times; indeed only Mirabeau, Pitt, 
Fox, Burke, Brougham, Webster, and Clay can ‘even 
be compared with them. In power of moving the 


people, some of our modern reformers and agitators 
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may be mentioned favorably ; but their harangues are 
comparatively tame when read. 

In philosophy the Greeks and Romans distinguished 
themselves more even than in poetry, or history, or 
eloquence. Their speculations pertained to the loftiest 
subjects that ever tasked the intellect of man. But 
this great department has already been presented. 
There were respectable writers in various other de- 
partments of literature, but no very great names whose 
writings have descended to us. Contemporaries had 
an exalted opinion of Varro, who was considered the 
most learned of the Romans, as well as their most 
voluminous author. He was born ten years before 
Cicero, and is highly commended by Augustine. He 
was entirely devoted to literature, took no interest in 
passing events, and lived to a good old age. Saint 
Augustine says of him that “he wrote so much that 
one wonders how he had time to read; and he read 
so much, we are astonished how he found time to 
write.” He composed four hundred and ninety books. 
Of these only one has descended to us entire, — “ De 
Re Rustica,” written at the age of eighty ; but it is the 
best treatise which has come down from antiquity on 
ancient agriculture. We have parts of his other books, 
and we know of still others that have entirely per- 
ished which for their information would be invalu- 
able, especially his “Divine Antiquities,” in sixteen 
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books, — his great work, from which Saint Augustine 
drew materials for his “City of God.” Varro wrote 
treatises on language, on the poets, on philosophy, on 
geography, and on various other subjects; he also 
wrote satire and criticism. But although his writ- 
ings were learned, his style was so bad that the ages 
have failed to preserve him. ‘The truly immortal 
books are most valued for their artistic excellences. 
No man, however great his genius, can afford to be 
dull. Style is to written composition what delivery 
is to a public speaker. The multitude do not go to 
hear the man of thoughts, but to hear the man of 
words, being repelled or attracted by manner. 

Seneca was another great writer among the Romans, 
but he belongs to the domain of philosophy, although 
it is his ethical works which have given him immortal- 
ity, — as may be truly said of Socrates and Epictetus, 
although they are usually classed among the philoso- 
phers. Seneca was a Spaniard, born but a few years 
before the Christian era; he was a lawyer and a rhe- 
torician, also a teacher and minister of Nero. It was 
his misfortune to know one of the most detestable 
princes that ever scandalized humanity, and it is not 
to his credit to have accumulated in four years one 
of the largest fortunes in Rome while serving such a 
master; but since he lived to experience Nero’s in- 


gratitude, Seneca is more commonly regarded as a 
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martyr. Had he lived in the republican period, he 
would have been a great orator. He wrote volumi- 
nously, on many subjects, and was devoted to a lit- 
erary life. He rejected the superstitions of his coun- 
try,and looked upon the ritualism of religion as a mere 
fashion. In his own belief he was a deist; but though 
he wrote fine ethical treatises, he dishonored his own 
virtues by a comphance with the vices of others. He 
saw much of life, and died at fifty-three. What is 
remarkable in Seneca’s writings, which are clear but 
labored, is that under Pagan influences and imperial 
tyranny he should have presented such lofty moral 
truth ; and it is a mark of almost transcendent talent 
that he should, unaided by Christianity, have soared 
so high in the realm of ethical inquiry. Nor is it 
easy to find any modern author who has treated great 
questions in so attractive a way. 

Quintilian is a Latin classic, and belongs to the 
class of rhetoricians. He should have been men- 
tioned among the orators, yet, like Lysias the Greek, 
Quintilian was a teacher of eloquence rather than 
an orator. He was born 40 A. D., and taught the 
younger Pliny, also two nephews of Domitian, re- 
ceiving a regular salary from the imperial treasury. 
His great work is a complete system of rhetoric. 
“TInstitutiones Oratorie ” is one of the clearest and 


fullest of all rhetorical manuals ever written in any 
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language, although, as a literary production, it is in- 
ferior to the “De Oratore” of Cicero. It is very 
practical and sensible, and a complete compendium 
of every topic likely to be useful in the education 
of an aspirant for the honors of eloquence. In sys- 
tematic arrangement it falls short of a similar work 
by Aristotle; but it is celebrated for its sound judg- 
ment and keen discrimination, showing great reading 
and reflection. Quintilian should be viewed as a critic 
rather than as a rhetorician, since he entered into the 
merits and defects of the great masters of Greek and 
Roman literature. In his peculiar province he has had 
no superior. Like Cicero or Demosthenes or Plato or 
Thucydides or Tacitus, Quintilian would be a great man 
if he lived in our times, and could proudly challenge 
the modern world to produce a better teacher than 
he in the art of public speaking. 

There were other classical writers of immense fame, 
but they do not represent any particular class in the 
field of literature which can be compared with the 
modern. I can only draw attention to Lucian,—a 
witty and voluminous Greek author, who lived in the 
reign of Commodus, and who wrote rhetorical, critical, 
and biographical works, and even romances which have 
given hints to modern authors. His fame rests on his 
“Dialogues,” intended to ridicule the heathen philoso- 


phy and religion, and which show him to have been 
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one of the great masters of ancient satire and mockery. 
His style of dialogue—a combination of Plato and 
Aristophanes — is not much used by modern writers, 
and his peculiar kind of ridicule is reserved now for 
the stage. Yet he cannot be called a writer of com- 
edy, like Molitre. He resembles Rabelais and Swift 
more than any other modern writers, having their 
indignant wit, indecent jokes, and pungent sarcasms. 
Like Juvenal, Lucian paints the vices and follies of 
his time, and exposes the hypocrisy that reigns in the 
high places of fashion and power. His dialogues have 
been imitated by Fontanelle and Lord Lyttleton, but 
these authors do not possess his humor or pungency. 
Lucian does not grapple with great truths, but con- 
tents himself with ridiculing those who have pro- 
claimed them, and in his cold cynicism depreciates 
human knowledge and all the great moral teachers 
of mankind. He is even shallow and flippant upon 
Socrates; but he was well read in human nature, 
and superficially acquainted with all the learning of 
antiquity. In wit and sarcasm he may be compared 
with Voltaire, and his object was the same, —to de- 
molish and pull down without substituting anything 
instead. His scepticism was universal, and extended 
to religion, to philosophy, and to everything venerated 
and ancient. His purity of style was admired by 
Erasmus, and his works have been translated into 
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most European languages. In strong contrast to the 
“Dialogues” of Lucian is the “City of God” by Saint 
Augustine, in which he demolishes with keener ridi- 
cule all the gods of antiquity, but substitutes instead 
the knowledge of the true God. 

Thus the Romans, as well as Greeks, produced works 
in all departments of literature that will bear com- 
parison with the masterpieces of modern times. And 
where would have been the literature of the early 
Church, or of the age of the Reformation, or of mod- 
ern nations, had not the great original writers of 
Athens and Rome been our school-masters? When 
we further remember that their glorious literature 
was created by native genius, without the aid of 
Christianity, we are filled with amazement, and may 
almost be excused if we deify the reason of man. 
Nor, indeed, have greater triumphs of intellect been 
witnessed in these our Christian times than are pro- 
duced among that class which is the least influenced 
by Christian ideas. Some of the proudest trophies of 
genius have been won by infidels, or by men stigma- 
tized as such. Witness Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, 
Hegel, Fichte, Gibbon, Hume, Buckle. May there not 
be the greatest practical infidelity with the most ar- 
tistic beauty and native reach of thought? Milton 
ascribes the most sublime intelligence to Satan and his 
angels on the point of rebellion against the majesty of 
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Heaven. A great genius may be kindled even by the 
fires of discontent and ambition, which may quicken 
the intellectual faculties while consuming the soul, 
and spread their devastating influence on the homes 
and hopes of man. 

Since, then, we are assured that literature as well 
as art may flourish under Pagan influences, it seems 
certain that Christianity has a higher mission than 
the culture of the mind. Religious scepticism cannot 
be disarmed if we appeal to Christianity as the test 
of intellectual cuiture. ‘he realm of reason has no 
fairer fields than those that are adorned by Pagan 


achievements. 


AUTHORITIES. 


TueERE are no better authorities than the classical authors them- 
selves, and their works must be studied in order to comprehend 
the spirit of ancient literature. Modern historians of Roman litera- 
ture are merely critics, like Dalhmann, Sclilegel, Niebuhr, Muller, 
Mommsen, Mure, Arnold, Dunlap, and Thompson. Nor do I 
know of an exhaustive history of Roman literature in the English 
language; yet nearly every great writer has occasional criticisms 
upon the subject which are entitled to respect. The Germans, in 


this department, have no equals. 
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Y object in the present lecture is not a criti. 

cism of the principles of art so much as an 

enumeration of its various forms among the ancients, 

to show that in this department of civilization they 

reached remarkable perfection, and were not inferior 
to modern Christian nations. 

The first development of art among all the nations 
of antiquity was in architecture. The earliest build- 
ings erected were houses to protect people from heat, 
cold, and the fury of the elements of Nature. At that 
remote period much more attention was given to con- 
venience and practical utility than to beauty or archi- 
tectural effect. The earliest houses were built of wood, 
and stone was not employed until temples and palaces 
arose. Ordinary houses were probably not much better 
than log-huts and hovels, until wealth was accumulated 


by private persons. 
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The earliest monuments of enduring magnificence 
were the temples of powerful priests and the palaces 
of kings; and in Egypt and Assyria these appear earli- 
est, as well as most other works showing civilization. 
Perhaps the first great monument which arose after 
the deluge of Noah was the Tower of Babel, built 
probably of brick. It was intended to be very lofty, 
but of its actual height we know nothing, nor of its 
style of architecture. Indeed, we do not know that 
‘it was ever advanced beyond its foundations; yet 
there are some grounds for supposing that it was 
ultimately finished, and became the principal temple 
of the Chaldean metropolis. 

From the ruins of ancient monuments we conclude 
that architecture received its earliest development in 
Egypt, and that its effects were imposing, massive, 
and grand. It was chiefly directed to the erection 
of palaces and temples, the ruins of which attest 
grandeur and vastness. They were built of stone, 
in blocks so huge and heavy that even modern en- 
gineers are at loss to comprehend how they could 
have been transported and erected. All the monu- 
ments of the Pharaohs are wonders, especially such 
as appear in the ruins of Karnak,—a temple for- 
merly designated as that of Jupiter Ammon. It was 
in the time of Sesostris, or Rameses the Great, the 
first of the Pharaohs of the nineteenth dynasty, that 
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architecture in Egypt reached its greatest develop- 
ment. Then we find the rectangular-cut blocks of 
stone in parallel courses, the heavy pier, the cylin- 
drical column with its bell-shaped capital, and the 
bold and massive rectangular architraves extending 
from pier to pier and column to column, surmounted 
by a deep covered coping or cornice. 

The imposing architecture of Egypt was chiefly 
owing to the impressive vastness of the public build- 
ings. It was not produced by beauty of proportion 
or graceful embellishments; it was designed to awe 
the people, and kindle sentiments of wonder and 
astonishment. So far as this end was contemplated 
it was nobly reached; even to this day the traveller 
stands in admiring amazement before those monu- 
ments that were old three thousand years ago. No 
structures have been so enduring as the Pyramids ; 
no ruins are more extensive and majestic than those 
of Thebes. The temple of Karnak and the palace of 
Rameses the Great were probably the most imposing 
ever built by man. This temple was built of blocks 
of stone seventy feet in length, on a platform one 
thousand feet long and three hundred wide, with pil- 
lars sixty feet in height. But this and other struc- 
tures did not possess that unity of design which 
marked the Grecian temples. Alleys of colossal 
sphinxes formed the approach. At Karnak the alley 
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was six thousand feet long, and before the main body 
of the edifice stood two obelisks commemorative of the 
dedication. The principal structures of Egyptian tem- 
ples do not follow the straight line, but begin with 
pyramidal towers which flank the gateways; then 
follow, usually, a court surrounded with colonnades, 
subordinate temples, and houses for the priests. <A 
second pylon, or pyramidal tower, leads to the in- 
terior and most considerable part of the temple,—a 
portico inclosed with walls, which receives hght only 
through the entablature or openings in the roof. Ad- 
joining this is the cella of the temple, without columns, 
enclosed by several walls, often divided into various 
small chambers with monolithic receptacles for idols 
or mummies or animals. The columns stand within 
the walls. The colonnade is not, as among the Greeks, 
an expansion of the temple ; it is merely the wall with 
apertures. The walls, composed of square blocks, are 
perpendicular only on the inside, and bevelled exter- 
nally, so that the thickness at the bottom sometimes 
amounts to twenty-four feet ; thus the whole building 
assumes a pyramidal form, the fundamental principle 
of Egyptian architecture. The columns are more slen- 
der than the early Doric, are placed close together, and 
have bases of circular plinths; the shaft diminishes up- 
ward, and is ornamented with perpendicular or oblique 
rurrows, but not fluted like Grecian columns. The 
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capitals are of the bell form, ornamented with all 
kinds of foliage, and have a narrow but high abacus. 
They abound with sculptured decorations, the de- 
signs of which were borrowed from the vegetation 
of the country. The highest of the columns of the 
temple of Luxor is five and a quarter times the 
greatest diameter. 

But no monuments have ever excited so much curi- 
osity and wonder as the Pyramids, not in consequence 
of any particular beauty or ingenuity in their con- 
struction, but because of their immense size and un- 
known age. None but sacerdotal monarchs would 
ever have erected them; none but a fanatical people 
would ever have toiled upon them. We do not 
know for what purpose they were raised, unless as 
sepulchres for kings. They are supposed to have 
been built at a remote antiquity, between two thou- 
sand and three thousand years before Christ. Lep- 
sius thought that the oldest of these Pyramids were 
built more than three thousand years before Christ. 
The Pyramid of Cheops, at Memphis, covers a square 
whose side is seven hundred and sixty-eight feet, and 
rises into the air nearly five hundred feet. It is a 
solid mass of stone, which has suffered less from time 
than the mountains near it. Possibly it stands over 
an immense substructure, in which may yet be found 
the lore of ancient Egypt; it may even prove to be 
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the famous labyrinth of which Herodotus speaks, 
built by the twelve kings of Egypt. According to 
this author, one hundred thousand men worked on 
this monument for forty years. 

The palaces of the kings are mere imitations of the 
temples, their only difference of architecture being that 
their rooms are larger and in greater numbers. Some 
think that the famous labyrinth was a collective palace 
of many rulers. 

Of Babylonian architecture we know little beyond 
what the Hebrew Scriptures and ancient authors tell 
us. But though nothing survives of ancient magni- 
ficence, we know that a city whose walls, according 
‘to Herodotus, were eighty-seven feet in thickness, 
three hundred and thirty-seven in height, and sixty 
miles in circumference, and in which were one hun- 
dred gates of brass, must have had considerable archi- 
tectural splendor. This account of Babylon, however, 
is probably exaggerated, especially as to the height of 
the walls. The tower of Belus, the Palace of Nebu-: 
chadnezzar, and the Obelisk of Semiramis were prob- 
ably wonderful structures, certainly in size, which is 
one of the conditions of architectural effect. 

The Tyrians must have carried architecture to con- 
siderable perfection, since the Temple of Solomon, one 
of the most magnificent in the ancient world, was prob- 
ably built by artists from Tyre. It was not remark- 
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able for size, — it was, indeed, very small, — but it had 
great splendor of decoration. It was of quadrangular 
outline, erected upon a solid platform of stone, and 
bearing a striking resemblance to the oldest Greek 
temples, like those of AMgina and Pestum. The por- 
tico of the Temple as rebuilt by Herod was one hun- 
dred and eighty feet high, and the Temple itself was 
entered by nine gates, thickly coated with silver and 
gold. The inner sanctuary was covered on all sides 
with plates of gold, and was dazzling to the eye. The 
various courts and porticos and palaces with which it 
was surrounded gave to it a very imposing effect. 

Architectural art in India was not so impressive and 
grand as in Egypt, and was directed chiefly to the 
erection of temples. Nor is it of very ancient date. 
There is no stone architecture now remaining in India, 
according to Sir James Fergusson, older than two and a 
half centuries before Christ ; and this is in the form of 
Buddhist temples, generally traced to the great Asoka, 
who reigned from 272 B.c. to 236 B.c., and who estab- 
lished Buddhism as a state religion. There were doubt- 
less magnificent buildings before his time, but they 
were of wood, and have all perished. We know, 
however, nothing about them. 

The Buddhist temples were generally excavated out 
of the solid rock, and only the facades were orna- 
mented. These were not larger than ordinary modern 
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parochial churches, and do not give the impression of 
extraordinary magnificence. Besides these rock-hewn 
temples in India there remain many examples of a 
kind of memorial monument called stupas, or topes. 
The earliest of these are single columns; but the later 
and more numerous are in the shape of cones or cir- 
cular mounds, resembling domes, rarely exceeding one 
hundred feet in diameter. Around the apex of each 
was a balustrade, or some ornamental work, about six 
feet in diameter. These topes remind one of the Pan- 
theon at Rome in general form, but were of much 
smaller size. They were built on a stone basement 
less than fifty feet in height, above which was the 
brickwork. In process of time they came to resemble 
pyramidal towers rather than rounded domes, and 
were profusely ornamented with carvings. The great 
peculiarity of all Indian architectural monuments is 
excessive ornamentation rather than beauty of propor- 
tion or grand effect. 

In course of time, however, Indian temples became 
more and more magnificent ; and a Chinese traveller in 
the year 400 a. p. describes one in Gaudhava as four 
hundred and seventy feet high, decorated with every 
sort of precious substance. Its dome, as it appears in 
a bas-relief, must have rivalled that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome; but no trace of it now remains. The topes of 


India, which were numerous, indicate that the Hindus 
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were acquainted with the arch, both pointed and cir- 
cular, which was not known to the Egyptians or the 
Greeks. The most important of these buildings, in 
which are preserved valuable relics, are found in the 
Punjab. They were erected about twenty years be- 
fore Christ. In size, they are about one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet in diameter. Connected with the 
circular topes are found what are called rails, sur- 
rounding the topes, built in the form of rectangles, 
with heavy pillars. One of the most interesting of 
these was found to be two hundred and seventy-five 
feet long, having square pillars twenty-two feet in 
height, profusely carved with scenes from the life of 
suddha, topped by capitals in the shape of elephants 
supporting a succession of horizontal stone beams, all 
decorated with a richness of carving unknown in any 
other country. The Amravati rail, one of the finest of 
the ancient monuments of India, is found to be one 
hundred and ninety-five by one hundred and sixty- 
five feet, having octagonal pillars ornamented with 
the most elaborate carvings. 

From an architectural point of view, the rails were 
surpassed by the chaityas, or temple-caves, in western 
India. These were cut in the solid rock. Some one 
thousand different specimens are to be found. The 
facades of these caves are perfect, generally in the 
form of an arch, executed in the rock with every 
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variety of detail, and therefore imperishable without 
violence. The process of excavation extended through 
ten centuries from the time of Asoka; and the interiors 
as well as the facades were highly ornamented with 
sculptures. The temple-caves are seldom more than 
one hundred and fifty feet deep and fifty feet in width, 
and the roofs are supported by pillars like the interior 
of Gothic cathedrals, some of which are of beautiful 
proportions with elaborated capitals. Though these 
rock-hewn temples are no larger than ordinary Chris- 
tian churches, they are very impressive from the 
richly decorated carvings; they were lighted from a 
single opening in the facade, sometimes in the shape 
of a horseshoe. 

Besides these chaityas, or temples, there are still 
more numerous viharas, or monasteries, found in In- 
dia, of different dates, but none older than the third 
century before Christ. They show a central hall, sur- 
rounded on three sides by cells for the monks. On 
the fourth side is an open verandah; facing this is 
generally a shrine with an image of Buddha. These 
edifices are not imposing unless surrounded by gal- 
leries, as some were, supported by highly decorated 
pillars. The halls are constructed in several stories 
with heavy masonry, in the shape of pyramids adorned 
with the figures of men and animals. One of these 
halls in southern India had fifteen hundred cells. 
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The most celebrated was the Nalanda monastery, 
founded in the first century by Nagarjuna, which ac- 
commodated ten thousand priests, and was enclosed 
by a wall measuring sixteen hundred feet by four 
hundred. It was to Central India what Mount Ca- 
sino was to Italy, and Cluny was to France, in the 
Middle Ages, — the seat of learning and art. 

It was not until the Mohammedan conquest in India 
that architecture received a new impulse from the Sar- 
acenic influence. Then arose the mosques, minarets, 
and palaces which are a wonder for their magnificence, 
and in which are seen the influence of Greek art as 
well as that of India. There is an Oriental splendor 
in these palaces and mosques which has called out the 
admiration of critics, although it is different from those 
types of beauty which we are accustomed to praise. 
But these later edifices were erected in the Middle 
Ages, coeval with the cathedrals of Europe, and there- 
fore do not properly come under the head of ancient 
art, in which the ancient Hindus, whether of Aryan 
or Turanian descent, did not particularly excel. It 
was in matters of religion and philosophy that the 
Hindus felt most interest, even as the ancient Jews 
thought more of theology than of art and science. 

Architecture, however, as the expression of genius 
and high civilization, was carried to perfection only 


by the Greeks, who excelled in so many things. It 
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was among the ancient Dorians, who descended from 
the mountains of northern Greece eighty years after 
the fall of Troy, that architectural art worthy of the 
name first appeared. The Pelasgi erected Cyclopean 
structures fifteen hundred years before Christ, as seen 
in the massive walls of the Acropolis at Athens, con- 
structed of huge blocks of hewn stone, and in the 
palaces of the princes of the heroic times. The lin- 
tel of the doorway of the Mycenzan treasury is com- 
posed of a single stone twenty-seven feet long and 
sixteen broad. But these edifices, which aimed at 
splendor and richness merely, were deficient in that 
simplicity and harmony which have given immortality 
to the temples of the Dorians. In this style of archi- 
tecture everything was suitable to its object, and was 
grand and noble. The great thickness of the columns, 
the beautiful entablature, the ample proportion of the 
capital, the great horizontal lines of the architrave and 
cornice predominating over the vertical lines of the 
columns, the severity of geometrical forms produced 
for the most part by straight lines, gave an imposing 
simplicity to the Doric temple. 

How far the Greek architects were indebted to the 
Egyptian we cannot tell, for though columns are 
found amid the ruins of the Egyptian temples, they 
are of different shape from any made by the Greeks. 
In the structures of Thebes we find both the tumes- 
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cent and the cylindrical columns, from which amal- 
gamation might have been produced the Doric column. 
The Greeks seized on beauty wherever they found it, 
and improved upon it. The Doric column was not 
probably an entirely new creation, but shaped after 
models furnished by the most original of all the an- 
cient nations, even the Egyptians. The Doric temples 
were uniform in plan. The columns were fluted, and 
were generally about six diameters in height; they 
diminished gradually upward from the base, with a 
shghtly convexed swelling; they were surmounted 
by capitals regularly proportioned according to their 
height. The entablature which the column supported 
was also of a certain number of diameters in height. 
So regular and perfect was the plan of the temple, 
that “if the dimensions of a single column and the 
proportion the entablature should bear to it were 
given to two individuals acquainted with the style, 
with directions to compose a temple, they would 
produce designs exactly similar in size, arrangement, 
and general proportions.” The Doric order possessed 
a peculiar harmony, but taste and skill were never- 
theless necessary in order to determine the number 
of diameters a column should have, and also the 
height of the entablature. 

The Doric was the favorite order of European Greece 


for one thousand years, and also of her colonies in Sic- 
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ily and Magna Grecia. It was used exclusively until 
after the Macedonian conquest, and was chiefly applied 
to temples. The massive temples of Pestum, the co- 
lossal magnificence of the Sicilian ruins, and the more 
elegant proportions of the Athenian structures, like 
the Parthenon and Temple of Theseus, show the per- 
fection of the Doric architecture. Although the gen- 
eral style of all the Doric temples is so uniform, 
hardly two temples were alike. The earlier Doric 
was more massive; the later was more elegant, and 
its edifices were rich in sculptured decorations. Noth- 
ing could surpass the beauty of a Doric temple in the 
time of Pericles. The stylobate, or general base upon 
which the columnar story stood, from two thirds to a 
whole diameter of a column in height, was built in 
three equal courses, which gradually receded upward 
and formed steps, as it were, of a grand platform. 
The column, simply set upon the stylobate, without 
base or pedestal, was from four to six diameters in 
height, with twenty flutes, having a capital of half a 
diameter. On this rested the entablature, two column- 
diameters in height, which was divided into architrave 
(lower mouldings), frieze (broad middle space), and 
cornice (upper mouldings). The great beauty of the 
temple was the portico in front,—a forest of columns 
supporting the triangular pediment, about a diameter 


and a half to the apex, making an angle at the base 
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of about fourteen degrees. From the pediment pro- 
jects the cornice, while in the apex and at the base 
of the flat three-cornered gable are sculptured orna- 
ments, generally the figures of men or animals. The 
whole outline of columns supporting the entablature 
is graceful, while the variety of light and shade aris- 
ing from the arrangement of mouldings and capitals 
produces a grand effect. 

The Parthenon, the most beautiful specimen of the 
Doric, has never been equalled, and it still stands 
august in its ruins, the glory of the old Acropolis and 
the pride of Athens. It was built of white Pentelic 
marble. and rested on a basement of lmestone. It 
was two hundred and twenty-seven feet in length, 
one hundred and one in breadth, and sixty-five m 
height, surrounded with forty-eight fluted columns, 
six feet and two inches at the base and thirty-four 
feet in height, while within the peristyle, at either end, 
was an interior range of columns standing before the 
end of the cella. The frieze and the pediment were 
elaborately ornamented with reliefs and statues, and 
the cella, within and without, was adorned with the 
choicest sculptures of Phidias. The remains of the 
exquisite sculptures of the pediment and the frieze 
were in the early part of this century brought from 
Greece by Lord Elgin, purchased by the English gov- 


ernment, and placed in the British Museum, where, 
25 
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preserved from further dilapidation, they stand as in- 
disputable evidence of the perfection of Greek art. 
The grandest adornment of the temple was the colossal 
statue of Minerva in the eastern apartment of the cella, 
forty feet in height, composed of gold and ivory; the 
inner walls of the chamber were decorated with paint- 
ings, and the whole temple was a repository of count- 
less treasure. But the Parthenon, so regular to the 
eye with its vertical, oblique, and horizontal lines, 
was curved in every line, with the exception of the 
gable, — with its entablature, architrave, frieze, and 
cornice, together with the basement, all arched up- 
wards; and even the columns had a slight convexity 
of vertical line, amounting to ;45 of the entire height 
of shaft, though so shghtly as not to be perceptible. 
These curved lines gave to the structure a peculiar 
grace which cannot be imitated, as well as an effect of 
solidity. 

Nearly coeval with the Doric was the Ionic order, 
invented by the Asiatic Greeks, still more graceful, 
though not so imposing. The Acropolis is a perfect 
example of this order. The column is nine diameters 
in height, with a base, while the capital is more or- 
namented than the Doric. The shaft is fluted with 
twenty-four flutes and alternate fillets (flat longitudi- 
nal ridges), and the fillet is about a quarter the width 
of the flute. The pediment is flatter than that of the 
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Doric order, and more elaborate. The great distinction 
of the Ionic column is a base, and a capital formed 
with volutes (spiral scrolls), the shaft also being more 
slender. Vitruvius, the greatest authority among the 
ancients in architecture, says that “the Greeks, in in- 
venting these two kinds of columns, imitated in the 
one the naked simplicity and dignity of man, and in 
the other the delicacy and ornaments of woman; the 
base of the Ionic was the imitation of sandals, and 
the volutes of ringlets.” The discoveries of many of 
the Ionic ornamentations among the remains of As- 
syrian architecure indicate the Oriental source of the 
Tonic ideas, just as the Doric style seems to have origi- 
nated in Egypt. The artistic Greeks, however, always 
simplified and refined upon their masters. 

The Corinthian order exhibits a still greater refine- 
ment and elegance than the other two, and was intro- 
duced toward the end of the Peloponnesian War. Its 
peculiarity consists in columns with foliated capitals 
modelled after the acanthus leaf, and still greater 
height, about ten diameters, surmounted with a more 
ornamented entablature. Of this order the most fa- 
mous temple in Greece was that of Minerva at Tegea, 
built by Scopas of Paros, but destroyed by fire four 
hundred years before Christ. 

Nothing more distinguished Greek architecture than 
the variety, the grace, and the beauty of the mouldings, 
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generally in eccentric curves. The general outline of 
the moulding is a gracefully flowing cyma, or wave, 
concave at one end and convex at the other, like an 
Italic f, the concavity and convexity being exactly in 
the same curve, according to the line of beauty which 
Hogarth describes. 

The most beautiful application of Greek architec- 
ture was in the temples, which were very numerous 
and of extraordinary grandeur, long before the Persian 
War. Their entrance was always from the west or the 
east. They were built either in an oblong or round 
form, and were mostly adorned with columns, Those 
of an oblong form had columns either in the front 
alone, or in the eastern and western fronts, or on all 
the four sides. They generally had porticos attached 
to them, and were without windows, receiving their 
light from the door or from above. The friezes were 
adorned with various sculptures, as were sometimes 
the pediments, and no expense was spared upon them. 
The most important part of the temple was the cell 
(cella, or temple proper, a square chamber), in which 
the statue of the deity was kept, generally surrounded 
with a balustrade. In front of the cella was the vesti- 
bule, and in the rear or back a chamber in which the 
treasures of the temple were kept. Names were ap- 
plied to the temples as well as to the porticos, accord- 
ing to the number of columns in the portico at either 
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end of the temple,—such as the tetrastyle (four col- 
umns in front), or hexastyle (when there were six). 
There were never more than ten columns across the 
front. The Parthenon had eight, but six was the 
usual number. It was the rule to have twice as 
many columns along the sides as in front. Some of 
the temples had double rows of columns on all sides, 
like that of Diana at Ephesus and of Quirinus at 
Rome. The distance between the columns varied 
from one diameter and a half to four diameters. 
About five eighths of a Doric temple were occupied 
by the cella, and three eighths by the portico. 

That which gives to the Greek temples so much 
simplicity and harmony,—the great elements of beauty 
in architecture, —is the simple outline in parallelo- 
erammic and pyramidal forms, in which the lines are 
uninterrupted through their entire length. This sim- 
plicity and harmony are more apparent in the Doric 
than in any of the other orders, but pertain to all 
the Grecian temples of which we have knowledge. 
The Ionic and Corinthian, or the voluted and foliated 
orders, do not possess that severe harmony which 
pervades the Doric; but the more beautiful compo- 
sitions are so consummate that they will ever be 
taken as models of study. 

There is now no doubt that the exteriors of the 
Grecian temples were ornamented in color, — perhaps 
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with historical pictures, etc.,— although as the traces 
have mostly disappeared it is impossible to know the 
extent or mode of decoration. It has been thought 
that the mouldings also may have been gilded or 
colored, and that the background of the sculptures 
had some flat color laid on as a relief to the raised 
figures. We may be sure, however it was done, that 
the effect was not gaudy or crude, but restrained 
within the limits of refinement and good taste by 
the infallible artistic instinct of those masters of 
the beautiful. 

It is not the magnitude of the Greek temples and 
other works of art which most impresses us. It is not 
for this that they are important models; it is not for 
this that they are copied and reproduced in all the 
modern nations of Europe. They were generally small 
compared with the temples of Egypt, and with the 
vast dimensions of Roman amphitheatres ; only three 
or four would compare in size with a Gothic cathe- 
dral,—the Parthenon, the Temple of Olympian Zeus 
at Athens, and the Temple of Diana at Ephesus ; even! 
the Pantheon at Rome is small, compared with the 
later monuments of the Ceesars. The traveller is 
always disappointed in contemplating the ruins of 
Greek buildings so far as size is concerned. But it 
is their matchless proportions, their severe symmetry, 


the grandeur of effect, the undying beauty, the grace- 
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ful form which impress us, and make us feel that 
they are perfect. By the side of the Colosseum they 
are insignificant in magnitude; they do not cover 
acres, like the baths of Caracalla. Yet who has 
copied the Flavian amphitheatre; who erects an 
edifice after the style of the Therm? All artists, 
however, copy the Parthenon. That, and not the 
colossal monuments of the Cesars, reappears in the 
capitals of Europe, and stimulates the genius of a 
Michael Angelo or a Christopher Wren. 

The flourishing period of Greek architecture was 
during the period from Pericles to Alexander, — one 
hundred and thirteen years. The Macedonian con- 
quest introduced more magnificence and less simpl- 
city. The Roman conquest accelerated the decline in 
severe taste, when different orders began to be used 
indiscriminately. 

In this state the art passed into the hands of the 
masters of the world, and they inaugurated a new era 
in architecture. The art was still essentially Greek, 
although the Romans derived their first knowledge 
from the Etruscans. The Cloaca Maxima, or Great 
Sewer, was built during the reign of the second Tar- 
quin, — the grandest monument of the reign of the 
kings. It is not probable that temples and other 
public buildings in Rome were either beautiful or 
magnificent until the conquest of Greece, after which 
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Grecian architects were employed. The Romans 
adopted the Corinthian style, which they made even 
more ornamental; and by the successful combina- 
tion of the Etruscan arch with the Grecian column 
they laid the foundation of a new and original style, 
susceptible of great variety and magnificence. They 
entered into architecture with the enthusiasm of their 
teachers, but in their passion for novelty lost sight of 
the simplicity which is the great fascination of a Doric 
temple. Says Memes :— 


“They [the Romans] deemed that lightness and grace 
were to be attained not so much by proportion between the 
vertical and the horizontal as by the comparative slenderness 
of the former. Hence we see a poverty in Roman architec- 
jure in the midst of profuse ornament. The great error was 
a constant aim to lessen the diameter while they increased 
the elevation of the columns. Hence the massive sim- 
plicity and severe grandeur of the ancient Doric disappear 
in the Roman, the characteristics of the order being frit- 


tered down into a multiplicity of minute details.” 


When the Romans used the Doric at all, they used 
a base for the column, which was never done at 
Athens. They also altered the Doric capital, which 
cannot be improved. Again, most of the Grecian 
Doric temples were peripteral, — surrounded with pil- 
lars on all the sides. But the Romans built with por- 
ticos on one front only, which had a greater projec- 
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tion than the Grecian. They generally were projected 
three columns, while the Greek portico had usu- 
ally but a single row. Many of the Roman temples 
are circular, like the Pantheon, which has a portico 
of eight columns projected to the depth of three. 
Nor did the Romans construct hypethral or uncov- 
ered temples with internal columns, like the Greeks. 
The Pantheon is an exception, since the dome has 
an open eye; and one great ornament of this beauti- 
ful structure is in the arrangement of internal columns 
placed in the front of niches, composed of antze, or pier- 
formed ends of walls, to carry an entablature round 
under an attic on which the cupola rests. The Ro- 
mans also adopted coupled columns, broken and 
recessed entablatures, and pedestals, which are con- 
sidered blemishes. They again paid more attention 
to the interior than to the exterior decoration of 
their palaces and baths,— as we may infer from the 
ruins of Hadrian’s villa at Tivol and the excavations 
of Pompeii. 

The pediments (roof-angles) used in Roman architec- 
tural works are steeper than those made by the Greeks, 
varying in inclination from eighteen to twenty-five de- 
grees, instead of fourteen. The mouldings are the same 
as the Grecian in general form, although they differ 
from them in contour; they are less delicate and 
eraceful, but were used in great profusion. Roman 
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architecture is overdone with ornament, every mould- 
ing carved, and every straight surface sculptured with 
foliage or historical subjects in relief. The ornaments 
of the frieze consist of foliage and animals, with a 
variety of other things. The great exuberance of or- 
nament is considered a defect, although when applied 
to some structures it is exceedingly beautiful. In 
the time of the first Caesars Roman architecture had, 
from the huge size of the buildings, a character of 
grandeur and magnificence. Columns and arches ap- 
peared in all the leading public buildings, — col- 
umns generally forming the external and arches the 
internal construction. Fabric after fabric arose on 
the ruins of others. The Flavii supplanted the edi- 
fices of Nero, which ministered to debauchery, by 
structures of public utility. 

The Romans invented no new principle in architec- 
ture, unless it be the arch, which was known, though 
not practically applied, by the Assyrians, E2yptians, 
and Greeks. The Romans were a practical and utili- 
tarian people, and needed for their various structures 
greater economy of material than was compatible 
with large blocks of stone, especially for such as 
were carried to great altitudes. The arch supplied 
this want, and is perhaps the greatest invention ever 
made in architecture. No instance of its adoption 


occurs in the construction of Greek edifices before 
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Greece became a part of the Roman empire. _ Its 
application dates back to the Cloaca Maxima, and 
may have been of Etrurian invention. Some main- 
tain that Archimedes of Sicily was the inventor of 
the arch; but to whomsoeyer the glory of the in- 
vention is due, it is certain that the Romans were 
the first of European nations to make a practical ap- 
plication of its wonderful qualities. It enabled them 
to rear vast edifices with the humblest materials, to 
build bridges, aqueducts, sewers, amphitheatres, and 
triumphal arches, as well as temples and _ palaces. 
The merits of the arch have never been lost sight of 
by succeeding generations, and it is an essential ele- 
ment in the magnificent Gothic cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages. Its application extends to domes and 
cupolas, to floors and corridors and roofs, and to vari- 
ous other parts of buildings where economy of material 
and labor is desired. It was apphed extensively to 
doorways and windows, and is an ornament as well as 
a utility. The most imposing forms of Roman archi- 
tecture may be traced to a knowledge of the proper- 
ties of the arch, and as brick was more extensively 
used than any other material, the arch was invaluable. 
The imperial palace on Mount Palatine, the Pantheon 
(except its portico and internal columns), the temples 
of Peace, of Venus and Rome, and of Minerva Medica, 
were of brick. So were the great baths of Titus, Cara- 
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calla, and Diocletian, the villa of Hadrian, the city 
walls, the villa of Mecenas at Tivoli, and most of the 
palaces of the nobility,—although, like many of the 
temples, they were faced with stone. The Colosseum 
was of travertine, a cheap white limestone, and faced 
with marble. It was another custom to stucco the 
surface of brick walls, as favorable to decorations. 
In consequence of the invention of the arch, the 
Romans erected a greater variety of fine structures 
than either the Greeks or Egyptians, whose public 
edifices were chiefly confined to temples. The arch 
entered into almost every structure, public or private, 
and superseded the use of long stone-beams, which 
were necessary in the Grecian temples, as also of 
wooden timbers, in the use of which the Romans 
were not skilled, and which do not really pertain to 
architecture : an imposing edifice must always be 
constructed of stone or brick. The arch also enabled 
the Romans to economize in the use of costly marbles, 
of which they were very fond, as well as of other 
stones. Some of the finest columns were made of 
Egyptian granite, very highly polished. 

The extensive application of the arch doubtless led 
to the deterioration of the Grecian architecture, since 
it blended columns with arcades, and thus impaired 
the harmony which so peculiarly marked the temples 
of Athens and Corinth; and as taste became vitiated 
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With the decline of the empire, monstrous combina- 
tions took place, which were a great fall from the 
simplicity of the Parthenon and the interior of the 
Pantheon. 

But whatever defects marked the age of Diocletian 
and Constantine, it can never be questioned that the 
Romans carried architecture to a perfection rarely 
attained in our times. They may not have equalled 
the severe simplicity of their teachers the Greeks, but 
they surpassed them in the richness of their decora- 
tions, and in all buildings designed for utility, espe- 
cially in private houses and baths and theatres. 

The Romans do not seem to have used other than 
semicircular arches. The Gothic, or Pointed, or Chris- 
tian architecture, as it has been variously called, was 
the creation of the Middle Ages, and arose almost 
simultaneously in Europe after the first Crusade, so 
that it would seem to be of Eastern origin. But it 
was a graft on the old Roman arch, in the curve of 
the ellipse rather than the circle. 

Aside from this invention of the arch, to which we 
are indebted for the most beautiful ecclesiastical struc- 
tures ever erected, we owe everything in architecture 
to the Greeks and Romans. We have found out no 
new principles which were not known to Vitruvius. 
No one man was the inventor or creator of the wonder- 
ful structures which ornamented the cities of the an- 
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cient world, We have the names of great architects, 
who reared various and faultless models, but they all 
worked upon the same principles, and these can never 
be subverted ; so that in architecture the ancients are 
our school-masters, whose genius we revere the more we 
are acquainted with their works. What more beautiful 
than one of those grand temples which the cultivated 
heathen Greeks erected to the worship of their un- 
known gods! — the graduated and receding stylobate 
as a base for the fluted columns, rising at regular dis- 
tances in all their severe proportion and matchless har- 
mony, with their richly carved capitals supporting an 
entablature of heavy stones, most elaborately moulded 
and ornamented with the figures of plants and animals ; 
and rising above this, on the ends of the temple, or over 
a portico several columns deep, the pediment, covered 
with chiselled cornices, with still richer ornaments 
rising from the apices and at the feet, all carved in 
white marble, and then spread over an area larger 
than any modern churches, making a forest of col- 
umns to bear aloft those ponderous beams of stone, 
without anything tending to break the continuity of 
horizontal lines, by which the harmony and simpli- 
city of the whole are regulated! So accurately 
squared and nicely adjusted were the stones and 
pillars of which these temples were composed, that 


there was scarcely need even of cement. Without 


ae 
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noise or confusion or sound of hammers did those 
temples rise, since all their parts were cut and carved 
in the distant quarries, and with mathematical pre- 
cision. And within the cella, nearly concealed by 
surrounding columns, were the statues of the gods, 
and the altars on which incense was offered, or sacri- 
fices made. In every part, interior and exterior, do we 
see a matchless proportion and beauty, whether in the 
shaft or the capital or the frieze or the pilaster or the 
pediment or the cornices, or even the mouldings, — 
everywhere grace and harmony, which grow upon the 
mind the more they are contemplated. The greatest 
evidence of the matchless creative genius displayed 
in those architectural wonders is that after two thou- 
sand years, and with all the inventions of Roman and 
modern artists, no improvement has been made; and 
those edifices which are the admiration of our own 
times are deemed beautiful as they approximate the 
ancient models, which will forever remain objects of 
imitation. No science can make two and two other 
than four; no art can make a Doric temple different 
from the Parthenon without departing from the settled 
principles of beauty and proportion which all ages have 
indorsed. Such were the Greeks and Romans in an 
art which is one of the greatest indices of material 
civilization, and which by them was derived from 
geometrical forms, or the imitation of Nature. 
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The genius displayed by the ancients in sculpture is 
even more remarkable than their skill in architecture. 
Sculpture was carried to perfection only by the Greeks; 
but they did not originate the art, since we read of 
sculptured images from the remotest antiquity. The 
earliest names of sculptors are furnished by the Old 
Testament. Assyria and Egypt are full of relics to 
show how early this art was cultivated. It was not 
carried to perfection as early, probably, as architec- 
ture; but rude images of gods, carved in wood, are 
as old as the history of idolatry. The history of 
sculpture is in fact identified with that of idols. The 
Egyptians were probably the first who made any 
considerable advances in the execution of statues. 
Those which remain are rude, simple, uniform, with- 
out beauty or grace (except a certain serenity of 
facial expression which seems to pervade all their 
portraiture), but colossal and grand. Nearly two thou- 
sand years before Christ the walls of Thebes were 
ornamented with sculptured figures, even as the gates 
of Babylon were made of sculptured bronze. The 
dimensions of Egyptian colossal figures surpass those 
of any other nation. The sitting statues of Memnon 
at Thebes are fifty feet in height, and the Sphinx is 
twenty-five, —all of granite. The number of colossal 
statues was almost incredible. The sculptures found 
among the ruins of Karnak must have been made 
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nearly four thousand years ago. ‘They exhibit great 
simplicity of design, but have not much variety of 
expression. They are generally carved from the hard- 
est stones, and finished so nicely that we infer that the 
Egyptians were acquainted with the art of hardening 
metals for their tools to a degree not known in our 
times. But we see no ideal grandeur among any of 
the remains of Egyptian sculpture; however sym- 
metrical or colossal, there is no diversity of expres- 
sion, no trace of emotion, no intellectual force, — 
everything is calm, impassive, imperturbable. It was 
not until sculpture came into the hands of the Greeks 
that any remarkable excellence in grace of form or 
expression of face was reached. But the progress of 
development was slow. The earliest carvings were 
rude wooden images of the gods, and more than a 
thousand years elapsed before the great masters were 
produced whose works marked the age of Pericles. 

It is not my object to give a history of the develop- 
ment of the plastic art, but to show the great excellence 
it attained in the hands of immortal sculptors. 

The Greeks had an intuitive perception of the beau- 
tiful, and to this great national trait we ascribe the 
wonderful progress which sculpture made. Nature 
was most carefully studied by the Greek artists, and 
that which was most beautiful in Nature became the 


object of their imitation. They even attained to an 
26 
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ideal excellence, since they combined in a single 
statue what could not be found in a single indi- 
vidual, — as Zeuxis is said to have studied the 
beautiful forms of seven virgins of Crotona in order 
to paint his famous picture of Venus. Great as 
was the beauty of Phryne or Aspasia or Lais, yet 
no one of them could have served for a_ perfect 
model; and it required a great sensibility to beauty 
in order to select and idealize what was most per- 
fect in the human figure. Beauty was adored in 
Greece, and every means were used to perfect it, espe- 
cially beauty of form, which is the characteristic ex- 
cellence of Grecian statuary. The gymnasia were 
universally frequented; and the great prizes of the 
games, bestowed for feats of strength and agility, were 
regarded as the highest honors which men could re- 
ceive, — the subject of the poet’s ode and the people’s 
admiration. Statues of the victors perpetuated their 
fame and improved the sculptor’s art. From the 
study of these statues were produced those great cre- 
ations which all subsequent ages have admired; and 
from the application of the principles seen in these 
forms we owe the perpetuation of the ideas of grace 
and beauty such as no other people besides the Greeks 
had ever discovered, or indeed scarcely appreciated. 
The sculpture of the human figure became a noble 


object of ambition in Greece, and was most munifi- 
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cently rewarded. Great artists arose, whose works 
adorned the temples of Greece so long as she pre- 
served her independence, and when that was lost, her 
priceless productions were scattered over Asia and 
Europe. The Romans especially seized what was 
most prized, whether or not they could tell what was 
most perfect. Greece lived in her marble statues 
more than in her government or laws; and when 
we remember the estimation in which sculpture was 
held among the Greeks, the great prices paid for 
masterpieces, the care and attention with which they 
were guarded and preserved, and the innumerable 
works which were produced, filling all the public 
buildings, especially consecrated places, and even open 
spaces and the houses of the rich and great, calling 
from all classes admiration and praise,— we cannot 
think it likely that so great perfection will ever be 
reached again in those figures which are designed to 
represent beauty of form. Even the comparatively 
few statues which have survived the wars and _ vio- 
lence of two thousand years, convince us that the 
moderns can only imitate; they can produce no crea- 
tions equal to those by Athenian artists. “No me- 
chanical copying of Greek statues, however skilful 
the copyist, can ever secure for modern sculpture the 
same noble and effective character it possessed among 
the Greeks, for the simple reason that the imitation, 
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close as may be the resemblance, is but the result 
of the eye and hand, while the original is the expres- 
sion of a true and deeply felt sentiment. Art was 
not sustained by the patronage of a few who affect to 
have what is called taste ; in Greece the artist, hav- 
ing a common feeling for the beautiful with his coun- 
trymen, produced his works for the public, which were 
erected in places of honor and dedicated in temples of 
the gods.” 

It was not until the Persian wars awakened among 
the Greeks the slumbering consciousness of national 
power, and Athens became the central point of Grecian 
civilization, that sculpture, like architecture and paint- 
ing, reached its culminating point of excellence under 
Phidias and his contemporaries. Great artists had 
previously made themselves famous, like Miron, Poly- 
cletus, and Ageladas ; but the great riches which flowed 
into Athens at this time gave a peculiar stimulus to 
art, especially under the encouragement of such a ruler 
as Pericles, whose age was the golden era of Grecian 
history. 

Pheidias, or Phidias, was to sculpture what Ats- 
chylus was to tragic poetry,—the representative of 
the sublime and grand. He was born four hundred 
and eighty-four years before Christ, and was the 
pupil of Ageladas. He stands at the head of the 


ancient sculptors, not from what we know of him, for 
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his masterpieces have perished, but from the estimation 
in which he was held by the greatest critics of an- 
tiquity. It was to him that Pericles intrusted the 
adornment of the Parthenon, and the numerous and 
beautiful sculptures of the frieze and the pediment 
were the work of artists whom he directed. His 
great work in that wonderful edifice was the statue 
of the goddess Minerva herself, made of gold and 
ivory, forty feet in height, standing victorious, with a 
spear in her left hand and an image of victory in her 
right, with helmet on her head, and her shield resting 
by her side. The cost of this statue may be estimated 
when we consider that the gold alone used upon it was 
valued at forty-four talents, equal to five hundred thou- 
sand dollars of our money, — an immense sum in that 
age. Some critics suppose that this statue was over- 
loaded with ornament, but all antiquity was unani- 
mous in its admiration. The exactness and finish of 
detail were as remarkable as the grandeur of the pro- 
portions. Another of the famous works of Phidias 
was a colossal bronze statue of Athene Promachos, 
sixty feet in height, on the Acropolis between the 
Propylea and the Parthenon. But both of these 
yielded to the colossal statue of Zeus in his great 
temple at Olympia, represented in a sitting posture, 
forty feet high, on a pedestal of twenty feet. The 
god was seated on a throne. Ebony, gold, ivory, and 
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precious stones formed, with a multitude of sculptured 
and painted figures, the wonderful composition of this 
throne. In this his greatest work the artist sought 
to embody the idea of majesty and repose,—of a 
supreme deity no longer engaged in war with Titans 
and Giants, but enthroned as a conqueror, ruling with 
a nod the subject world, and giving his blessing to 
those victories which gave glory to the Greeks. So 
famous was this statue, which was regarded as the 
masterpiece of Grecian art, that it was considered 
a calamity to die without having seen it; and this 
served for a model for all subsequent representations 
of majesty and power in repose among the ancients. 
It was removed to Constantinople by Theodosius LI, 
and was destroyed by fire in the year 475 A. D. 
Phidias executed various other famous works, which 
have perished; but even those that were executed 
under his superintendence which have come down to 
our times,—like the statues which ornamented the 
pediment of the Parthenon, —are among the finest 
specimens of art that exist, and exhibit the most 
graceful and appropriate forms which could have 
been selected, uniting grandeur with simplicity, and 
beauty with accuracy of anatomical structure. His 
distinguishing excellence was ideal beauty, and that 
of the sublimest order. 


Of all the wonders and mysteries of ancient art the 
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colossal statues of ivory and gold were perhaps the 
most remarkable, and the difticulty of executing them 
has been set forth by the ablest of modern critics, like 
Winckelmann, Heyne, and De Quincey. “ ‘The grandeur 
of their dimensions, the perfection of their workman. 
ship, the richness of their materials, their majesty, 
beauty, and ideal truth, the splendor of the architec- 
ture and pictorial decoration with which they were 
associated, —all conspired to impress the beholder 
with wonder and awe, and induce a belief of the 
actual presence of the god.” 

After the Peloponnesian War a new school of art 
arose in Athens, which appealed more to the passions. 
Of this school was Praxiteles, who aimed to please 
without seeking to elevate or instruct. No one has 
probably ever surpassed him in execution. He 
wrought in bronze and marble, and was one of the 
artists who adorned the Mausoleum of Artemisia. 
Without attempting the sublime impersonation of 
the deity, in which Phidias excelled, he was unsur- 
passed in the softer graces and beauties of the human 
form, especially in female figures. His most famous 
work was an undraped statue of Venus, for his native 
town of Cnidus, which was so remarkable that people 
flocked from all parts of Greece to see it. He did not 
aim at ideal majesty so much as at ideal gracefulness ; 
his works were formed from the most beautiful liv- 
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ing models, and hence expressed only the ideal of 
sensuous charms. It is probable that the Venus de 
Medici of Cleomenes was a mere copy of the Aphro- 
dite of Praxiteles, which was so highly extolled by 
the ancient authors; it was of Parian marble, and 
modelled from the celebrated Phryne. His statues of 
Dionysus also expressed the most consummate phy- 
sical beauty, representing the god as a beautiful youth 
crowned with ivy, and expressing tender and dreamy 
emotions. Praxiteles sculptured several figures of Eros, 
or the god of love, of which that at Thespie attracted 
visitors to the city in the time of Cicero. It was sub- 
sequently carried to Rome, and perished by a con- 
flagration in the time of Titus. One of the most 
celebrated statues of this artist was an Apollo, many 
copies of which still exist. His works were very 
numerous, but chiefly from the circle of Dionysus, 
Aphrodite, and Eros, in which adoration for corporeal 
attractions is the most marked peculiarity, and for 
which the artist was fitted by his dissolute life. 
Scopas was the contemporary of Praxiteles, and was 
the author of the celebrated group of Niobe, which is 
one of the chief ornaments of the gallery of sculpture 
at Florence. He flourished about three hundred and 
fifty years before Christ, and wrought chiefly in marble. 
He was employed in decorating the Mausoleum which 
Artemisia erected to her husband, — one of the wonders 
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of the world. His masterpiece is said to have been 
a group representing Achilles conducted to the island 
of Leuce by the divinities of the sea, which ornamented 
the shrine of Domitius in the Flaminian Circus. In 
this, tender grace, heroic grandeur, daring power, and 
luxurious fulness of life were combined with wonder- 
ful harmony. Like the other great artists of this 
school, Scopas exhibited the grandeur and sublimity 
for which Phidias was celebrated, but a greater re- 
finement and luxury, as well as skill in the use of 
drapery. 

Sculpture in Greece culminated, as an art, in Ly- 
sippus, who worked chiefly in bronze. He is said to 
have executed fifteen hundred statues, and was much 
esteemed by Alexander the Great, by whom he was 
extensively patronized. He represented men not as 
they were, but as they appeared to be; and if he 
exaggerated, he displayed great energy of action. He 
aimed to idealize merely human beauty, and his imi- 
tation of Nature was carried out in the minutest 
details. None of his works are extant; but as he 
alone was permitted to make the statue of Alexander, 
we infer that he had no equals. The Emperor Tibe- 
rius transferred one of his statues (that of an athlete) 
from the baths of Agrippa to his own chamber, which 
so incensed the people that he was obliged to restore 
‘t. His favorite subject was Hercules, and a colossal 
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statue of this god was carried to Rome by Fabius 
Maximus, when he took Tarentum, and afterward 
was transferred to Constantinople; the Farnese Her- 
cules and the Belvidere Torso are probably copies of 
this work. He left many eminent scholars, among 
whom were Chares (who executed the famous Colos- 
sus of Rhodes), Agesander, Polydorus, and Atheno- 
dorus who sculptured the group of the “ Laocoon.” 
The Rhodian school was the immediate offshoot from 
the school of Lysippus at Sicyon; and from this 
small island of Rhodes the Romans, when they con- 
quered it, carried away three thousand statues. The 
Colossus was one of the wonders of the world (seventy 
cubits in height); and the Laocoédn (the group of the 
Trojan hero and his two sons encoiled by serpents) is 
a perfect miracle of art, in which pathos is exhibited 
in the highest degree ever attained in sculpture. It 
was discovered in 1506, near the baths of Titus, and 
is one of the choicest remains of ancient plastic art. 
The great artists of antiquity did not confine 
themselves to the representation of man, but also 
carved animals with exceeding accuracy and beauty. 
Nicias was famous for his dogs, Myron for his cows, 
and Lysippus for his horses. Praxiteles composed 
his celebrated lion after a living animal. “The 
horses of the frieze of the Elgin Marbles,” says Flax- 
man, “appear to live and move; to roll their eyes, 
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to gallop, prance, and curvet; the veins of their faces 
and legs seem distended with circulation. The be- 
holder is charmed with the deer-like lightness and 
elegance of their make; and although the relief is 
not above an inch from the background, and they 
are so much smaller than nature, we can scarcely — 
suffer reason to persuade us they are not alive.” 
The Greeks also carved gems, cameos, medals, and 
vases, with wnapproachable excellence. Very few 
specimens have come down to our times, but those 
which we possess show great beauty both in design 
and execution. 

Grecian statuary began with ideal representations 
of the deities, and was carried to the greatest 
perfection by Phidias in his statues of Jupiter and 
Minerva. Then succeeded the school of Praxiteles, 
in which the figures of gods and goddesses were still 
represented, but in mortal forms. The school of 
Lysippus was famous for the statues of celebrated 
men, especially in cities where Macedonian rulers 
resided. Artists were expected henceforth to glorify 
kings and powerful nobles and rulers by portrait 
statues. From this period, however, plastic art de- 
generated; nor were works of original genius pro- 
duced, but rather copies or varieties from the three 
great schools to which allusion has been made. Sculp- 
ture may have multiplied, but not new creations ; al- 
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though some imitations of great merit were produced, 
like the Hermaphrodite, the Torso, the Farnese Her- 
cules, and the Fighting Gladiator. When Corinth 
was sacked by Mummius, some of the finest statues 
of Greece were carried to Rome; and after the civil 
war between Cvesar and Pompey, the Greek artists 
emigrated to Italy. The fall of Syracuse introduced 
many works of priceless value into Rome; but it 
was from Athens, Delphi, Corinth, Elis, and other 
great centres of art that the richest treasures were 
brought. Greece was despoiled to ornament Italy. 

The Romans did not create a school of sculpture. 
They borrowed wholly from the Greeks, yet made, 
especially in the time of Hadrian, many beautiful 
statues. They were fond of this art, and all eminent 
men had statues erected to their memory. The busts 
of emperors were found in every great city, and Rome 
was filled with statues. The monuments of the 
Romans were even more numerous than those of the 
Greeks, and among them some admirable portraits 
are found. These sculptures did not express that 
consummation of beauty and grace, of refinement and 
sentiment, which marked the Greeks; but the imi- 
tations were good. Art had reached its perfection 
under Lysippus; there was nothing more to learn. 
Genius in that department could soar no higher. It 
will never rise to loftier heights. 
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It is noteworthy that the purest forms of Grecian 
art arose in its earlier stages. From a moral point 
of view, sculpture declined from the time of Phidias. 
It was prostituted at Rome under the emperors. The 
specimens which have often been found among the 
ruins of ancient baths make us blush for human 
nature. The skill of execution did not decline for 
several centuries; but the lofty ideal was lost sight 
of, and gross appeals to human passions were made 
by those who sought to please corrupt leaders of 
society in an effeminate age. The turgidity and lux- 
uriance of art gradually passed into tameness and 
poverty. The reliefs on the Arch of Constantine are 
rude and clumsy compared with those on the column 
of Marcus Aurelius. 

It is not my purpose to describe the decline of art, 
or enumerate the names of the celebrated masters 
who exalted sculpture in the palmy days of Pericles 
or even Alexander. I simply speak of sculpture as 
an art which reached a great perfection among the 
Greeks and Romans, as we have a right to infer 
from the specimens that have been preserved. How 
many more must have perished, we may infer from 
the criticisms of the ancient authors. The finest 
productions of our own age are in a measure repro- 
ductions; they cannot be called creations, like the 
statue of the Olympian Jove. Even the Moses of 
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Michael Angelo is a Grecian god, and Powers’s Greek 
Slave is a copy of an ancient Venus. The very tints 
which have been admired in some of the works of 
modern sculptors are borrowed from Praxiteles, who 
succeeded in giving to his statues an appearance of 
living flesh. The Museum of the Vatican alone con- 
“tains several thousand specimens of ancient sculpture 
which have been found among the débris of former 
magnificence, many of which are the productions of 
Greek artists transported to Rome. Among them are 
antique copies of the Cupid and the Faun of Praxiteles, 
the statue of Demosthenes, the Minerva Medica, the 
Athlete of Lysippus, the Torso Belvidere sculptured by 
Apollonius, the Belvidere Antinous, of faultless anat- 
omy and a study for Domenichino, the Laocodn, so 
panegyrized by Pliny, the Apollo Belvidere, the work 
of Agasias of Ephesus, the Sleeping Ariadne, with nu- 
merous other statues of gods and goddesses, emperors, 
philosophers, poets, and statesmen of antiquity. The 
Dying Gladiator, which ornaments the capitol, is alone 
a magnificent proof of the perfection to which sculp- 
ture was carried centuries after the art had culmi- 
nated at Athens. And these are only a few which 
stand out among the twenty thousand recovered 
statues that now embellish Italy, to say nothing 
of those that are scattered over Europe. We have 


the names of hundreds of artists who were famous in 
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their day. Not merely the figures of men are chiselled, 
but of animals and plants. Nature in all her forms 
was imitated; and not merely Nature, but the dresses 
of the ancients are perpetuated in marble. No modern 
sculptor has equalled, in delicacy of finish, the drap- 
eries of those ancient statues as they appear to us 
even after the exposure and accidents of two thousand 
years. No one, after a careful study of the museums 
of Europe, can question that of all the nations who 
have claimed to be civilized, the ancient Greeks and 
Romans deserve a proud pre-eminence in an art which 
is still regarded as among the highest triumphs of 
human genius. All these matchless productions of 
antiquity are the result of native genius alone, with- 
out the aid of Christian ideas. Nor with the aid of 
Christianity are we sure that any nation will ever 
soar to loftier heights than did the Greeks in that 
proud realm which was consecrated to Paganism. 


We are not so certain in regard to the excellence of 
the ancients in the art of painting as we are in re- 
gard to sculpture and architecture, since so few speci- 
mens of painting have been preserved. We have only 
the testimony of the ancients themselves; and as they 
had so severe a taste and so great a susceptibility to 
beauty in all its forms, we cannot suppose that their 
notions were crude in this great art which the mod- 
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erns have carried to such great perfection. In this 
art the moderns doubtless excel, especially in perspec- 
tive and drawing, and light and shade No age, we 
fancy, can surpass Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when the genius of Raphael, Correggio, and 
Domenichino blazed with such wonderful brilliancy. 
Painting in some form, however, is very ancient, 
though not so ancient as are the temples of the gods 
and the statues that were erected to their worship. 
It arose with the susceptibility to beauty of form 
and color, and with the view of conveying thoughts 
and emotions of the soul by imitation of their out- 
ward expression. The walls of Babylon were painted 
after Nature with representations of different species 
of animals and of combats between them and man. 
Semiramis was represented as on horseback, striking 
a leopard with a dart, and her husband Ninus as 
wounding a lion. Ezekiel describes various idols and 
beasts portrayed upon the walls, and even princes 
painted in vermilion, with girdles around their loins. 
In ages almost fabulous there were some rude attempts 
in this art, which probably arose from the coloring of 
statues and reliefs). The wooden chests of Egyptian 
mummies are covered with painted and hieroglyphic 
presentations of religious subjects; but the colors were 
laid without regard to light and shade. The Egyptians 
did not seek to represent the passions and emotions 
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which agitate the soul, but rather to authenticate 
events and actions; and hence their paintings, like 
hieroglyphics, are but inscriptions. It was their great 
festivals and religious rites which they sought to per- 
petuate, not ideas of beauty or of grace. Thus their 
paintings abound with dismembered animals, plants, 
and flowers, with censers, entrails, — whatever was used 
in their religious worship. In Greece also the original 
painting consisted in coloring statues and reliefs of 
wood and clay. At Corinth, painting was early united 
with the fabrication of vases, on which were rudely 
painted figures of men and animals. Among the Etrus- 
cans, before Rome was founded, it is said there were 
beautiful paintings, and it is probable that these people 
were advanced in art before the Greeks. There were 
paintings in some of the old Etruscan cities which the 
Roman emperors wished to remove, so much admired 
were they even in the days of the greatest splendor. 
The ancient Etruscan vases are famous for designs 
which have never been exceeded in purity of form, 
but it is probable that these were copied from the 
Greeks. 

Whether the Greeks or the Etruscans were the first 
to paint, however, the art was certainly carried to the 
greatest perfection among the former. The develop- 
ment of it was, like all arts, very gradual. It prob- 


ably began by drawing the outline of a shadow, 
27 
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without intermediate markings; the next step was 
the complete outline with the inner markings, — such 
as are represented on the ancient vases, or like the 
designs of Flaxman. They were originally practised 
on a white ground; then light and shade were intro- 
duced, and then the application of colors in accordance 
with Nature. We read of a great painting by Bular- 
chus, of the battle of Magnete, purchased by a king 
of Lydia seven hundred and eighteen years before 
Christ. As the subject was a battle, it must have 
represented the movement of figures, although we 
know nothing of the coloring or of the real ex- 
cellence of the work, except that the artist was paid 
munificently. Cimon of Cleona is the first great name 
connected with the art in Greece. He is praised by 
Pliny, to whom we owe the history of ancient paint- 
ing more than to any other author. Cimon was not 
satisfied with drawing simply the outlines of his fig- 
ures, such as we see in the oldest painted vases, 
but he also represented limbs, and folds of garments. 
He invented the art of foreshortening, or the various 
‘representations of the diminution of the length of fig- 
ures as they appear when looked at obliquely; and 
hence was the first painter of perspective. He first 
made muscular articulations, indicated the veins, and 
gave natural folds to drapery. 

A much greater painter than he was Polygnotus 
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of Thasos, the contemporary of Phidias, who came to 
Athens about the year 463 B.c.,— one of the ereatest 
geniuses of any age, and one of the most magnani- 
mous, who had the good fortune to live in an age of 
exceeding intellectual activity. He painted on panels, 
which were afterward let into the walls, being em- 
ployed on the public buildings of Athens, and on 
the great temple of Delphi, the hall of which he 
painted gratuitously. He also decorated the Propy- 
lea, which was erected under the superintendence of 
Phidias. The pictures of Polygnotus had nothing of 
that elaborate grouping, aided by the powers of per- 
spective, so much admired in modern art. His great- 
ness lay in statuesque painting, which he brought 
nearly to perfection by ideal expression, accurate 
drawing, and improved coloring. He used but few 
colors, and softened the rigidity of his predecessors 
by making the mouth of beauty smile. He gave 
great expression to the face and figure, and his pic- 
tures were models of excellence for the beauty of 
the eyebrows, the blush upon the cheeks, and the 
gracefulness of the draperies. He strove, like Phidias, 
to express character in repose. He imitated the per- 
sonages and the subjects of the old mythology, and 
treated them in an epic spirit, his subjects being 
almost invariably taken from Homer and the Epic 


cycle. 
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Among the works of Polygnotus, as mentioned by 
Pliny, are his paintings in the Temple at Delphi, in 
the Propylea of the Acropolis, in the Temple of 
Theseus, and in the Temple of the Dioscuri at Athens. 
He painted in a truly religious spirit, and upon sym- 
metrical principles, with great grandeur and freedom, 
resembling Michael Angelo more than any other 
modern artist. 

The use of oil was unknown to the ancients. The 
artists painted upon wood, clay, plaster, stone, parch- 
ment, but not upon canvas, which was not used till 
the time of Nero. They painted upon tablets or 
panels, and not upon the walls,—the panels being 
afterward framed and encased in the walls. The 
stylus, or cestrum, used in drawing and for spread- 
ing the wax colors was pointed on one end and flat 
on the other, and generally made of metal. Wax was 
prepared by purifying and bleaching, and then mixed 
with colors. When painting was practised in water- 
colors, glue was used with the white of an egg or 
with gums; but wax and resins were also worked with 
water, with certain preparations. This latter mode was 
called encaustic, and was, according to Plutarch, the 
most durable of all methods. It was not generally 
adopted till the time of Alexander the Great. Wax 
was a most essential ingredient, since it prevented 


the colors from cracking. Encaustic painting was 
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practised both with the cestrum and the pencil, and 
the colors were also burned in. 

Fresco, or water-color, on fresh plaster, was used for 
coloring walls, which were divided into compartments 
or panels. The composition of the stucco, and the 
method of preparing the walls for painting, is de- 
scribed by the ancient writers: “They first covered 
the walls with a layer of ordinary plaster, over which, 
when dry, were successively added three other layers 
of a finer quality, mixed with sand. Above these 
were placed three layers of a composition of chalk 
and marble-dust, the upper one being laid on before 
the under one was dry; by which process the different 
layers were so bound together that the whole mass 
formed one beautiful and solid slab, resembling mar- 
ble, and was capable of being detached from the wall 
and transported in a wooden frame to any distance. 
The colors were applied when the composition was 
still wet. The fresco wall, when painted, was cov- 
ered with an encaustic varnish, both to heighten the 
color and to preserve it from the effects of the sun 
or the weather; but this process required so much 
care, and was attended with so much expense, that 
it was used only in the better houses and palaces.” 
The later discoveries at Pompeii show the same cor- 
rectness of design in painting as in sculpture, and 


also considerable perfection in coloring. The great 
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artists of Greece — Phidias and Euphranor, Zeuxis 
and Protogenes, Polygnotus and Lysippus— were both 
sculptors and painters, like Michael Angelo; and the 
ancient writers praise the paintings of these great 
artists as much as their sculpture. The Aldobrandini 
Marriage, found on the Esquiline Mount during the 
pontificate of Clement VIII, and placed in the Vati- 
can by Pius VIL, is admired both for drawing and 
color. Polygnotus was praised by Aristotle for his 
designs, and by Lucian for his color. 

Dionysius and Mikon were the great contempora- 
ries of Polygnotus, the former being celebrated for his 
portraits. His pictures were deficient in the ideal, but 
were remarkable for expression and elegant drawing. 
Mikon was particularly skilled in painting horses, and 
was the first who used for a color the light Attic ochre, 
and the black made from burnt vine-twigs. He painted 
three of the walls of the Temple of Theseus, and also 
the walls of the Temple of the Dioscuri. 

A greater painter still was Apollodorus of Athens. 
Through his labors, about 408 B.c., dramatic effect 
was added to the style of Polygnotus, without depart- 
ing from his pictures as models. “The acuteness of 
his taste,” says Fuseli, “led him to discover that as 
all men were connected by one general form, so they 
were separated each by some predominant power, 
which fixed character and bound them to a class. 
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Thence he drew his line of imitation, and personified 
the central form of the class to which his object. be- 
longed, and to which the rest of its qualities admin- 
istered without being absorbed. Agility was not 
suffered to destroy firmness, solidity, or weight; nor 
strength and weight, agility. Elegance did not degen- 
erate into effeminacy, nor grandeur swell to hugeness.” 
His aim was to deceive the eye of the spectator by 
the semblance of reality: he painted men and things 
as they really appeared. He also made a great ad- 
vance in coloring: he invented chiaro-oscuro. Other 
painters had given attention to the proper gradation 
of light and shade; he heightened this effect by the 
gradation of tints, and thus obtained what the mod- 
erns call tone. He was the first who conferred due 
honor on the pencil,—‘“‘primusque gloriam penicillo 
jure contulit.” 

This great painter was succeeded by Zeuxis, who 
belonged to his school, but who surpassed him in 
the power to give ideal form to rich effects. He 
began his great career four hundred and twenty-four 
years before Christ, and was most remarkable for 
‘his female figures. His Helen, painted from five of 
the most beautiful women of Croton, was one of the 
most renowned productions of antiquity, to see which 
the painter demanded money. He gave away his 
pictures, because, with an artist’s pride, he maintained 
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that their price could not be estimated. There is a 
tradition that Zeuxis laughed himself to death over 
an old woman painted by him. He arrived at illu- 
sion of the senses, regarded as a high attainment in 
art, —as in the instance recorded of his grapes, at 
which the birds pecked. He belonged to the Asiatic 
school, whose headquarters were at Ephesus, —the 
peculiarities of which were accuracy of imitation, the 
exhibition of sensuous charms, and the gratification of 
sensual tastes. He went to Athens about the time 
that the sculpture of Phidias was completed, which 
modified his style. His marvellous powers were dis- 
played in the contrast of ight and shade, which he 
learned from Apollodorus. He gave ideal beauty to 
his figures, but it was in form rather than in expres- 
sion. He taught the true method of grouping, by 
making each figure the perfect representation of the 
class to which it belonged. His works were deficient 
in those qualities which elevate the feelings and the 
character. He was the Euripides rather than the 
Homer of his art. He exactly imitated natural ob- 
jects, which are incapable of ideal representation. 
His works were not so numerous as they were perfect 
in their way, in some of which, as in the Infant 
Hercules strangling the Serpent, he displayed great 
dramatic power. Lucian highly praises his Female 


Centaur as one of the most remarkable paintings of 
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the world, in which he showed great ingenuity of 
contrasts. His Jupiter Enthroned is also extolled 
by Pliny, as one of his finest works. Zeuxis acquired 
a great fortune, and lived ostentatiously. 

Contemporaneous with Zeuxis, and equal in fame, 
was Parrhasius, a native of Ephesus, whose skill lay 
in accuracy of drawing and power of expression. He 
gave to painting true proportion, and attended to 
minute details of the countenance and the hair. 
In his gods and heroes, he did for painting what 
Phidias did in sculpture. His outlines were so per- 
fect as to indicate those parts of the figure which 
they did not express. He established a rule of pro- 
portion which was followed by all succeeding artists. 
While many of his pieces were of a lofty character, 
some were demoralizing. Zeuxis yielded the palm 
to him, since Parrhasius painted a curtain which de- 
ceived his rival, whereas the grapes of Zeuxis had 
deceived only birds. Parrhasius was exceedingly ar- 
rogant and luxurious, and boasted of having reached 
the utmost limits of his art. He combined the magic 
tone of Apollodorus with the exquisite design of Zeuxis 
and the classic expression of Polygnotus. 

Many were the eminent painters that adorned the 
fifth century before Christ, not only in Athens, but in 
the Ionian cities of Asia. Timanthes of Sicyon was 
distinguished for invention, and Eupompus of the 
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same city founded a school. His advice to Lysippus 
is memorable: “Let Nature, not an artist, be your 
model.” Protogenes was celebrated for his high finish. 
His Talissus took him seven years to complete. Pam- 
philus was celebrated for composition, Antiphilus for 
facility, Theon of Samos for prolific fancy, Apelles for 
grace, Pausias for his chiaro-oscuro, Nicomachus for his 
bold and rapid pencil, Aristides for depth of expression. 

The art probably culminated in Apelles, who was 
at once a rich colorist and portrayer of sensuous charm 
and a scientific artist, while he added a peculiar grace 
of his own, which distinguished him above both his 
predecessors and contemporaries. He was contempo- 
raneous with Alexander, and was alone allowed to 
paint the picture of the great conqueror. Apelles was 
a native of Ephesus, studied under Pamphilus of Am- 
phipolis, and when he had gained reputation he went 
to Sicyon and took lessons from Melanthius. He 
spent the best part of his life at the court of Philip 
and Alexander, and painted many portraits of these 
great men and of their generals. He excelled in 
portraits, and labored so assiduously to perfect him- 
self in drawing that he never spent a day without 
practising. He made great improvement in the me- 
chanical part of his art, inventing some colors, and 
being the first to varnish pictures. By the general 
consent of ancient authors, Apelles stands at the head 
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of all the painters of their world. His greatest work 
was his Venus Anadyomene, or Venus rising out of 
the sea, in which female grace was personified; the 
falling drops of water from her hair gave the appear- 
ance of a transparent silver veil over her form. This 
picture cost one hundred talents, was painted for the 
Temple of Asculapius at Cos, and afterward placed 
by Augustus in the temple which he dedicated to 
Julius Cesar. The lower part of it becoming injured, 
no one could be found to repair it; nor was there an 
artist who could complete an unfinished picture which 
Apelles left. He feared no criticism, and was unenvi- 
ous of the fame of rivals. 

After Apelles, the art of painting declined, although 
great painters occasionally appeared, especially from 
the school of Sicyon, which was renowned for nearly 
two hundred years. The destruction of Corinth by 
Mummius, 146 B.c., gave a severe blow to Grecian 
art. This general destroyed, or carried to Rome, more 
works than all his predecessors combined. Sulla, 
when he spoiled Athens, inflicted a still greater in- 
jury ; and from that time artists resorted to Rome 
and Alexandria and other flourishing cities for pat- 
ronage and remuneration. The masterpieces of fa- 
mous artists brought enormous prices, and Greece 
and Asia were ransacked for old pictures. The paint- 
ings which Aimilius Paulus brought from Greece 
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required two hundred and fifty wagons to carry them 
in the triumphal procession. With the spohation 
of Greece, the migration of artists began; and this 
spoliation of Greece, Asia, and Sicily continued for 
two centuries. We have already said that such was 
the wealth of Rhodes in works of art that three 
thousand statues were found there by the conquerors ; 
nor could there have been less at Athens, Olympia, 
and Delphi. Scaurus had all the public pictures of 
Sicyon transported to Rome. Verres plundered every 
temple and public building in Sicily. 

Thus Rome was possessed of the finest paintings in 
the world, without the slightest claim to the advance- 
ment of the art. And if the opinion of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is correct, art could advance no higher in 
the realm of painting, as well as of statuary, than 
the Greeks had already borne it. Yet the Romans 
learned to place as high value on the works of Gre- 
cian genius as the English do on the paintings of 
the old masters of Italy and Flanders. And if they 
did not add to the art, they gave such encourage- 
ment that under the emperors it may be said to 
have been flourishing. Varro had a gallery of seven 
hundred portraits of eminent men. The portraits as 
well as the statues of the great were placed in the 
temples, libraries, and public buildings. The baths 
especially were filled with paintings. 
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The great masterpieces of the Greeks were either 
historical or mythological. Paintings of gods and 
heroes, groups of men and women, in which charac- 
ter and passion could be delineated, were the most 
highly prized. It was in the expression given to 
the human figure—in beauty of form and counte- 
nance, in which all the emotions of the soul, as 
well as the graces of the body were portrayed — that 
the Greek artists sought to reach the ideal, and to 
gain immortality. And they painted for a people 
who had both a natural and a cultivated taste and 
sensibility. 

Among the Romans portrait, decorative, and scene 
painting engrossed the art, much to the regret of such 
critics as Pliny and Vitruvius. Nothing could be in 
more execrable taste than a colossal painting of Nero, 
one hundred and twenty feet high. From the time 
of Augustus landscape decorations were common, and 
were carried out with every species of license. Among 
the Greeks we do not read of landscape painting. This 
has been reserved for our age, and is much admired, as 
it was at Rome in the latter days of the empire. Mo- 
saic work, of inlaid stones or composition of varying 
shades and colors, gradually superseded painting in 
Rome; it was first used for floors, and finally walls 
and ceilings were ornamented with it. It is true, 
the ancients could show no such exquisite perfection 
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of colors, tints, and shades as may be seen to-day in 


the wonderful reproductions of world-renowned paint- 


ings on the walls of St. Peter’s at Rome ; but many an- 
cient mosaics have been preserved which attest beauty 
of design of the highest character, —like the Battle of 
Issus, lately discovered at Pompeii; and this brilliant 
art had its origin and a splendid development at the 


hands of the old Romans. 


Thus in all those arts of which modern civilization 
is proudest, and in which the genius of man has soared 
to the loftiest heights, the ancients were not merely our 
equals, — they were our superiors. It is greater to 
originate than to copy. In architecture, in sculpture, 
and perhaps in painting, the Greeks attained absolute 
perfection. Any architect of our time, who should 
build an edifice in different proportions from those 
that were recognized in the great cities of antiquity, 
would make a mistake. Who can improve upon the 
Doric columns of the Parthenon, or upon the Corinthian 
capitals of the Temple of Jupiter? Indeed, it is in 
proportion as we accurately copy the faultless models 
of the age of Pericles that excellence with us is attained 
and recognized ; when we differ from them we furnish 
grounds of just criticism. So in sculpture,—the finest 
modern works are inspired by antique models. It is 
only when the artist seeks to bring out the purest and 
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loftiest sentiments of the soul, such as only Chris- 
tianity can inspire, that he may hope to surpass the 
sculpture of antiquity in one department of that art 
alone, — in expression, rather than in beauty of form, 
on which no improvement can be made. And if we 
possessed the painted Venus of Apelles, as we can 
boast of having the sculptured Venus of Cleomenes, 
we should probably discover greater richness of color- 
ing as well as grace of figure than appear in that 
famous picture of Titian which is one of the proudest 
ornaments of the galleries of Florence, and one of 
the greatest marvels of Italian art. 
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T would be absurd to claim for the ancients any 
great attainments in science, such as they made in 

the field of letters or the realm of art. It is in science, 
especially when applied to practical life, that the mod- 
erns show their great superiority to the most enlight- 
ened nations of antiquity. In this great department 
of human inquiry modern genius shines with the lustre 
of the sun. It is this which most strikingly attests 
the advance of civilization. It is this which has dis- 
tinguished and elevated the races of Europe, and 
carried them in the line of progress beyond the at- 
tainments of the Greeks and Romans. With the 
magnificent discoveries and inventions of the last 
three hundred years in almost every department of 
science, especially in the explorations of distant seas 
and continents, in the analysis of chemical compounds, 
in the wonders of steam and electricity, in mechanical 


appliances to abridge human labor, in astronomical 
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researches, in the explanation of the phenomena of 
the heavens, in the miracles which inventive genius 
has wrought, — seen in our ships, our manufacto- 
ries, our printing-presses, our observatories, our for- 
tifications, our laboratories, our mills, our machines 
to cultivate the earth, to make our clothes, to build 
our houses, to multiply our means of offence and de- 
fence, to make weak children do the work of Titans, 
to measure our time with the accuracy of the planet- 
ary orbits, to use the sun itself in perpetuating our 
likenesses to distant generations, to cause a needle to 
guide the mariner with assurance on the darkest night, 
to propel a heavy ship against wind and tide without 
oars or sails, to make carriages ascend mountains with- 
out horses at the rate of thirty miles an hour, to con- 
vey intelligence with the speed of lightning from 
continent to continent and under oceans that ancient 
navigators never dared to cross, —these and other 
wonders attest an ingenuity and audacity of intellect 
which would have overwhelmed with amazement the 
most adventurous of Greeks and the most potent of 
Romans. 

But the great discoveries and inventions to which 
we owe this marked superiority are either accidental or 
the result of generations of experiment, assisted by an 
immense array of ascertained facts from which safe 
inductions can be made. It is not, probably, the su- 
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periority of the European races over the Greeks and 
Romans to which we may ascribe the wonderful ad- 
vance of modern society, but the particular direction 
which genius was made to take. Had the Greeks 
given the energy of their minds to mechanical forces 
as they did to artistic creations, they might have made 
wonderful inventions. But it was not so ordered by 
Providence. At that time the world was not in the 
stage of development when this particular direction of 
intellect could have been favored. The development 
of the physical sciences, with their infinite multiplicity 
and complexity, required more centuries of observation, 
collection and collation of facts, deductions from known 
phenomena, than the ancients had had to work with; 
while the more ethereal realms of philosophy, ethics, 
eesthetics, and religion, though needing keen study of 
Nature and of man, depended more upon inner spiri- 
tual forces, and less upon accumulated detail of ex- 
ternal knowledge. Yet as there were some subjects 
which the Greeks and Romans seemed to exhaust, 
some fields of labor and thought in which they never 
have been and perhaps never will be surpassed, so 
some future age may direct its energies into channels 
that are as unknown to us as clocks and steam-engines 
were to the Greeks. This is the age of mechanism and 
of science; and mechanism and science sweep everything 
before them, and will probably be carried to their ut- 
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most capacity and development. After that the human 
mind may seek some new department, some new scope 
for its energies, and an age of new wonders may arise, 
— perhaps after the present dominant races shall have 
become intoxicated with the greatness of their tri- 
umphs and have shared the fate of the old monarchies 
of the East. But I would not speculate on the desti- 
nies of the European nations, whether they are to make 
indefinite advances until they occupy and rule the 
whole world, or are destined to be succeeded by na- 
tions as yet undeveloped,— savages, as their fathers 
were when Rome was in the fulness of material 
wealth and grandeur. 

I have shown that in the field of artistic excellence, 
in literary composition, in the arts of government and 
legislation, and even in the realm of philosophical 
speculation, the ancients were our school-masters, 
and that among them were some men of most mar- 
vellous genius, who have had no superiors among us. 
But we do not see among them the exhibition of 
genius in what we call science, at least in its applica- 
tion to practical life. It would be difficult to show 
any department of science which the ancients carried 
to any considerable degree of perfection. Nevertheless 
there were departments in which they made noble at- 
tempts, and in which they showed large capacity, even 
if they were unsuccessful in great practical results. 
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Astronomy was one of these. In this science such 
men as Eratosthenes, Aristarchus, Hipparchus, and 
Ptolemy were great lights of whom humanity may be 
proud; and had they been assisted by our modern 
inventions, they might have earned a fame scarcely 
eclipsed by that of Kepler and Newton. The old as- 
tronomers did little to place this science on a true 
foundation, but they showed great ingenuity, and dis- 
covered some truths which no succeeding age has repu- 
diated. They determined the circumference of the 
earth by a method identical with that which would be 
employed by modern astronomers; they ascertained 
the position of the stars by right ascension and declina- 
tion ; they knew the obliquity of the ecliptic, and de- 
termined the place of the sun’s apogee as well as its 
mean motion. Their calculations on the eccentricity 
of the moon prove that they had a rectilinear trigo- 
nometry and tables of chords. They had an approxi- 
mate knowledge of parallax; they could calculate 
eclipses of the moon, and use them for the correction 
of their lunar tables. They understood spherical trigo- 
nometry, and determined the motions of the sun and 
moon, involving an accurate definition of the year and 
a method of predicting eclipses : they ascertained that 
the earth was a sphere, and reduced the phenomena of 
the heavenly bodies to uniform movements of circular 
orbits. We have settled by physical geography the 
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exact form of the earth, but the ancients arrived at 
their knowledge by astronomical reasoning. Says 
Whewell : — 


“The reduction of the motions of the sun, moon, and five 
planets to circular orbits, as was done by Hipparchus, im- 
plies deep concentrated thought and scientific abstraction. 
The theories of eccentrics and epicycles accomplished the 
end of explaining all the known phenomena. The resolu- 
tion of the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies into an 
assemblage of circular motions was a great triumph of 
genius, and was equivalent to the most recent and im- 
proved processes by which modern astronomers deal with 


such motions.” 


Astronomy was probably born in Chalda as early 
as the time of Abrahain. The glories of the firmament 
were impressed upon the minds of the rude primitive 
races with an intensity which we do not feel, with all 
the triumphs of modern science. The Chaldean shep- 
herds, as they watched their flocks by night, noted the 
movements of the planets, and gave names to the more 
brilliant constellations. Before religious rituals were 
established, before great superstitions arose, before 
poetry was sung, before musical instruments were 
invented, before artists sculptured marble or melted 
bronze, before coins were stamped, before temples 
arose, before diseases were healed by the arts of medi- 
cine, before commerce was known, those Oriental shep- 
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herds counted the anxious hours by the position of 
certain constellations. Astronomy is therefore the old- 
est of the ancient sciences, although it remained im- 
perfect for more than four thousand years. The old 
Assyrians, Egyptians, and Greeks made but few dis- 
coveries which are valued by modern astronomers, but 
they laid the foundation of the science, and ever re- 
garded it as one of the noblest subjects that could 
stimulate the faculties of man. It was invested with 
all that was religious and poetical. 

The spacious level and unclouded horizon of Chal- 
dea afforded peculiar facilities of observation ; and its 
pastoral and contemplative inhabitants, uncontami- 
nated by the vices and superstitions of subsequent 
ages, active-minded and fresh, discovered after a long 
observation of eclipses—some say extending over 
nineteen centuries— the cycle of two hundred and 
twenty-three lunations, which brings back the eclipses 
in the same order. Having once established their 
cycle, they laid the foundation for the most sublime 
of all the sciences. Callisthenes transmitted from 
Babylon to Aristotle a collection of observations of 
all the eclipses that preceded the conquests of Alex- 
ander, together with the definite knowledge which 
the Chaldeans had collected about the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. Such knowledge was rude and 
simple, and amounted to little beyond the fact that 
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there were spherical revolutions about an inclined 
axis, and that the poles pointed always to particular 
stars. The Egyptians also recorded their observations, 
from which it would appear that they observed eclipses 
at least sixteen hundred years before the beginning of 
our era, — which is not improbable, if the speculations 
of modern philosophers respecting the age of the world 
are entitled to credit. The Egyptians discovered by 
the rising of Sirius that the year consists of three 
hundred and sixty-five and one quarter days; and 
this was their sacred year, in distinction from the civil, 
which consisted of three hundred and sixty-five days. 
They also had observed the courses of the planets, and 
could explain the phenomena of the stations and retro- 
gradations ; and it is asserted too that they regarded 
Mercury and Venus as satellites of the sun. Some 
have maintained that the obelisks which. the Egyptians 
erected served the purpose of gnomons for determining 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, the altitude of the pole, 
and the length of the tropical year. It is thought 
even that the Pyramids, by the position of their sides 
toward the cardinal points, attest Egyptian acquaint- 
ance with a meridional line. The Chinese boast of hav- 
ing noticed and recorded a series of eclipses extending 
over a period of thirty-eight hundred and _ fifty-eight 
years; and it is probable that they anticipated the 
Greeks two thousand years in the discovery of the 
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Metonic cycle, —or the cycle of nineteen years, at the 
end of which time the new moons fall on the same 
days of the year. The Chinese also determined the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic eleven hundred years before our 
era. The Hindus at a remote antiquity represented 
celestial phenomena with considerable exactness, and 
constructed tables by which the longitude of the sun 
and moon were determined, and dials to measure time. 
Bailly thinks that thirty-one hundred and two years 
before Christ astronomy was cultivated in Siam which 
hardly yields in accuracy to that which modern science 
has built on the theory of universal gravitation. 

But the Greeks after all were the only people of 
antiquity who elevated astronomy to the dignity of 
a science. They however confessed that they derived 
their earliest knowledge from the Babylonian and 
Egyptian priests, while the priests of Thebes claimed 
to be the originators of exact astronomical observa- 
ticns. Diodorus asserts that the Chaldeans used the 
Temple of Belus, in the centre of Babylon, for their 
survey of the heavens. But whether the Babylonians 
or the Egyptians were the earliest astronomers is of 
little consequence, although the pedants make it a 
grave matter of investigation. All we know is that 
astronomy was cultivated by both Babylonians and 
Egyptians, and that they made but very limited at- 
tainments. They approximated to the truth in refer- 
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ence to the solar year, by observing the equinoxes 
and solstices and the heliacal rising of particular 
stars. 

The early Greek philosophers who visited Egypt 
and the East in search of kncwledge, found very little 
to reward their curiosity or industry,— not much 
beyond preposterous claims to a high antiquity, and 
to an esoteric wisdom which has not yet been revealed. 
Plato and Eudoxus spent thirteen years in Heliopolis 
for the purpose of extracting the scientific knowl- 
edge of the Egyptian priests, yet they learned but 
little beyond the fact that the solar year was a trifle 
beyond three hundred and sixty-five days. No great 
names have come down to us from the priests of Baby- 
lon or Egypt; no one gained an individual reputation. 
The Chaldean and Egyptian priests may have fur- 
nished the raw material of observation to the Greeks, 
but the latter alone possessed the scientific genius by 
which undigested facts were converted into a symmet- 
rical system. The East never gave valuable knowl- 
edge to the West; it gave the tendency to religious 
mysticism, which in its turn tended to superstition. 
Instead of astronomy, it gave astrology; instead of 
science, it gave magic, incantations, and dreams. The 
Hastern astronomers connected their astronomy with 
divination from the stars, and made their antiquity 
reach back to two hundred and seventy thousand years. 
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There were soothsayers in the time of Daniel, and 
magicians, exorcists, and interpreters of signs. They 
were not men of scientific research, seeking truth; 
it was power they sought, by perverting the intel- 
lect of the people. The astrology of the East was 
founded on the principle that a star or constella- 
tion presided over the birth of an individual, and 
that it either portended his fate, or shed a good or 
bad influence upon his future life. The star which 
looked upon a child at the hour of his birth was 
called the “horoscopus,” and the peculiar influence of 
each planet was determined by the astrologers. The 
superstitions of Egypt and Chaldea unfortunately 
spread among both the Greeks and Romans, and these 
were about all that the Western nations learned from 
the boastful priests of occult Oriental science. What- 
ever was known of real value among the ancients is 
due to the earnest inquiries of the Greeks. 

And yet their researches were very unsatisfactory 
until the time of Hipparchus. The primitive knowl- 
edge was almost nothing. The Homeric poems re- 
garded the earth as a circular plain bounded by the 
heaven, which was a solid vault or hemisphere, with 
its concavity turned downward. This absurdity was 
believed until the time of Herodotus, five centuries 
after; nor was it exploded fully in the time of Aris- 
totle. The sun, moon, and stars were supposed to 
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move upon or with the inner surface of the heavenly 
hemisphere, and the ocean was thought to gird the 
earth around as a great belt, into which the heavenly 
bodies sank at night. Homer believed that the sun 
arose out of the ocean, ascended the heaven, and 
again plunged into the ocean, passing under the earth, 
and producing darkness. ‘The Greeks even personified 
the sun as a divine charioteer driving his fiery steeds 
over the steep of heaven, until he bathed them at 
evening in the western waves. Apollo became the god 
of the sun, as Diana was the goddess of the moon. 
But the early Greek inquirers did not attempt to ex- 
plain how the sun found his way from the west back 
again to the east; they merely took note of the diurnal 
course, the alternation of day and night, the number 
of the seasons, and their regular successions. They 
found the points of the compass by determining the 
recurrence of the equinoxes and solstices; but they 
had no conception of the ecliptic, — of that great circle 
in the heaven formed by the sun’s annual course, — 
and of its obliquity when compared with our equator. 
Like the Egyptians and Babylonians, the Greeks as- 
certained the length of the year to be three hundred 
and sixty-five days, but perfect accuracy was lacking, 
for want of scientific instruments and of recorded ob- 
servations of the heavenly bodies The Greeks had 
not even a common chronological era for the designa- 
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tion of years. Herodotus informs us that the Trojan 
War preceded his time by eight hundred years: he 
merely states the interval between the event in 
question and his own time; he had certain data for 
distant periods. The Greeks reckoned dates from the 
Trojan War, and the Romans from the building of 
their city. The Greeks also divided the year into 
twelve months, and introduced the intercalary circle of 
eight years, although the Romans disused it afterward, 
until the calendar was reformed by Julius Cesar. 
Thus there was no scientific astronomical knowledge 
worth mentioning among the primitive Greeks. 

Immense research and learning have been expended 
by modern critics to show the state of scientific 
astronomy among the Greeks. I am amazed equally 
at the amount of research and its comparative worth- 
lessness; for what addition to science can be made 
by an enumeration of the puerilities and errors of the 
Greeks, and how wasted and pedantic the learning 
which ransacks all-antiquity to prove that the Greeks 
adopted this or that absurdity !1 

The earliest historic name associated with astronomy 
in Greece was Thales, the founder of the Ionic school 


1 The style of modern historical criticism is well exemplified 
in the discussions of the Germans whether the Arx on the Cap- 
itoline Hill occupied the northeastern or southwestern corner, 
which take up nearly one half ‘of the learned article on the 
Capitoline in Smith’s Dictionary. 
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of philosophers. He is reported to have made a visit 
to Egypt, to have fixed the year at three hundred and 
sixty-five days, to have determined the course of the 
sun from solstice to solstice, and to have calculated 
eclipses. He attributed an eclipse of the moon to the 
interposition of the earth between the sun and moon, 
and an eclipse of the sun to the interposition of the 
moon between the sun and earth,—and thus taught 
the rotundity of the earth, sun, and moon. He also 
determined the ratio of the sun’s diameter to its ap- 
parent orbit. As he first solved the problem of in- 
scribing a right-angled triangle in a circle, he is the 
founder of geometrical science in Greece. He left, 
however, nothing to writing; hence all accounts of 
him are confused, — some doubting even if he made 
the discoveries attributed to him. His philosophical 
speculations, which science rejects,— such as_ that 
water is the principle of all things, —are irrelevant to 
a description of the progress of astronomy. That he 
was a great light no one questions, considering the 
ignorance with which he was surrounded. 
Anaximander, who followed Thales in philosophy, 
held to puerile doctrines concerning the motions and 
nature of the stars, which it is useless to repeat. His 
addition to science, if he made any, was in treating 
the magnitudes and distances of the planets. He con- 
structed geographical charts, and attempted to deline- 
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ate the celestial sphere, and to measure time with a 
gnomon, or time-pillar, by the motion of its shadow 
upon a dial. 

Anaximenes of Miletus taught, like his predeces- 
sors, crude notions of the sun and stars, and speculated 
on the nature of the moon, but did nothing to advance 
his science on true grounds, except by the construc- 
tion of sun-dials. The same may be said of Heracli- 
tus, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Anaxagoras: they 
were great men, but they gave to the world mere 
speculations, some of which are very puerile. They 
all held to the idea that the heavenly bodies re- 
volved around the earth, and that the earth was a 
plain ; but they explained eclipses, and supposed that 

1 Dr. E. H. Knight, in his “ American Mechanical Dictionary ” 
(i. 692), cites the Scriptural account of the beautiful altar seen 
by King Ahaz of Jerusalem, in Damascus, when he went thither 
to greet Tiglath-Pilneser, the Assyrian who had helped him 
against his Samarian enemy. Ahaz erected a similar altar at 
Jerusalem, and also a sun-dial, the same one mentioned in the 
account of the miraculous cure of his son Hezekiah. “ This,” 
says Dr. Knight, “was probably the first dial on record, and is 
one hundred and forty years before Thales, and nearly four hun- 
dred before Plato and Aristotle, and just a little previous to the 
lunar eclipses observed at Babylon, as recorded by Ptolemy... . 
The Hebrew word [for this dial] is said by Colonel White of 
the Bengal army to signify a staircase, which much strengthens 


the inference that it was like the equinoctial dial of the Indian 
nations and of Mesopotamia, from whence its pattern is assumed 


to have been deriyed,” 
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the moon derived its light from the sun. Some of 
them knew the difference between the planets and the 
fixed stars. Anaxagoras scouted the notion that the 
sun was a god, and supposed it to be a mass of ignited 
stone, —for which he was called an atheist. 

Socrates, who belonged to another school, avoided 
all barren speculations concerning the universe, and 
confined himself to human actions and interests. He 
looked even upon geometry in a very practical way, 
valuing it only so far as it could be made serviceable 
to land-measuring. As for the stars and planets, he 
supposed it was impossible to arrive at a true knowl- 
edge of them, and regarded speculations upon them as 
useless. 

It must be admitted that the Greek astronomers, 
however barren were their general theories, laid the 
foundation of science. Pythagoras taught the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic, probably learned in Egypt, and 
the identity of the morning and evening stars. It is 
supposed that he maintained that the sun was the cen- 
tre of the universe, and that the earth revolved around 
it; but this he did not demonstrate, and his whole sys- 
tem was unscientific, assuming certain arbitrary prin- 
ciples, from which he reasoned deductively. ‘He 
assumed that fire is more worthy than earth; that 
the more worthy place must be given to the more 
worthy ; that the extremity is more worthy than the 
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intermediate parts,—and hence, as the centre is an 
extremity, the place of fire is at the centre of the 
universe, and that therefore the earth and _ other 
heavenly bodies move round the fiery centre.” But 
this was no heliocentric system, since the sun moved, 
like the earth, in a circle around the central fire. 
This was merely the work of the imagination, utterly 
unscientific, though bold and original. Nor did this 
hypothesis gain credit, sce it was the fixed opinion 
of philosophers that the earth was the centre of the 
universe, around which the sun, moon, and _ planets 
revolved. But the Pythagoreans were the first to 
teach that the motions of the sun, moon, and planets 
are circular and equable. Their idea that the celestial 
bodies emitted a sound, and were combined into a 
harmonious symphony, was exceedingly crude, how- 
ever beautiful. “The music of the spheres” belongs 
to poetry, as well as to the speculations of Plato. 

Eudoxus, in the fifth century before Christ, con- 
tributed to science by making a descriptive map of 
the heavens, which was used as a manual of sidereal 
astronomy to the sixth century of our era. 

The error of only one hundred and ninety days in 
‘the periodic time of Saturn shows that there had beea 
for a long time close observations. Aristotle — whose 
comprehensive intellect, like that of Bacon, took in all 


forms of knowledge — condensed all that was known 
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in his day into a treatise concerning the heavens. He 
regarded astronomy as more intimately connected with 
mathematics than any other branch of science. But 
even he did not soar far beyond the philosophers of his 
day, since he held to the immobility of the earth, — 
the grand error of the ancients. Some few speculators 
in science (like Heraclitus of Pontus, and Hicetas) con- 
ceived a motion of the earth itself upon its axis, so as 
to account for the apparent motion of the sun; but 
they also thought it was in the centre of the universe. 

The introduction of the gnomon (time-pillar) and 
dial into Greece advanced astronomical knowledge, 
since they were used to determine the equinoxes and 
solstices, as well as parts of the day. Meton set up 
a sun-dial at Athens in the year 433 B.c, but the 
length of the hour varied with the time of the year, 
since the Greeks divided the day into twelve equal 
parts. Dials were common at Rome in the time of 
Plautus, 224 B.c.; but there was a difficulty in using 
them, since they failed at night and in cloudy weather, 
and could not be relied on. Hence the introduction 
of water-clocks instead. 

Aristarchus is said to have combated (280 B. c.) the 
geocentric theory so generally received by philosophers, 
and to have promulgated the hypothesis “that the 
fixed stars and the sun are immovable; that the earth 


is carried round the sun in the circumference of a 
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circle of which the sun is the centre; and that the 
sphere of the fixed stars, having the same centre as 
the sun, is of such magnitude that the orbit of the 
earth is to the distance of the fixed stars as the centre 
of the sphere of the fixed stars is to its surface.” Aris- 
tarchus also, according to Plutarch, explained the ap- 
parent annual motion of the sun in the ecliptic by 
supposing the orbit of the earth to be inclined to its 
axis. There is no evidence that this great astronomer 
supported his heliocentric theory with any geometrical 
proof, although Plutarch maintains that he demon- 
strated it. This theory gave great offence, especially 
to the Stoics; and Cleanthes, the head of the school 
at that time, maintained that the author of such an 
impious doctrine should be punished. Aristarchus 
left a treatise “On the Magnitudes and Distances of 
the Sun and Moon;” and his methods to measure the 
apparent diameters of the sun and moon are considered 
theoretically sound by modern astronomers, but practi- 
cally inexact owing to defective instruments. He es- 
timated the diameter of the sun at the seven hundred 
and twentieth part of the circumference of the circle 
which it describes in its diurnal revolution, which is 
not far from the truth; but in this treatise he does 
not allude to his heliocentric theory. 

Archimedes of Syracuse, born 287 B. C., is stated to 
have measured the distance of the sun, moon, and 
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planets, and he constructed an orrery in which he ex- 
hibited their motions. But it was not in the Grecian 
colony of Syracuse, but of Alexandria, that the greatest 
light was shed on astronomical science. Here Aris- 
tarchus resided, and also Eratosthenes, who lived be- 
tween the years 276 and 196 B.c. The latter was a 
native of Athens, but was invited by Ptolemy Euer- 
getes to Alexandria, and placed at the head of the 
library. His great achievement was the determination 
of the circumference of the earth. This was done by 
measuring on the ground the distance between Syene, 
a city exactly under the tropic, and Alexandria, situ- 
ated on the same meridian. The distance was found 
to be five thousand stadia. The meridional distance 
of the sun from the zenith of Alexandria he estimated 
to be 7° 12’, or a fiftieth part of the circumference of 
the meridian. Hence the circumference of the earth 
was fixed at two hundred and fifty thousand stadia, — 
which is not very different from our modern computa- 
tion. The circumference being known, the diameter of 
the earth was easily determined. The moderns have 
added nothing to this method. He also calculated the 
diameter of the sun to be twenty-seven times greater 
than that of the earth, and the distance of the sun 
from the earth to be eight hundred and four million 
stadia, and that of the moon seven hundred and eighty 
thousand stadia, —a close approximation to the truth. 
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Astronomical science received a great impulse from 
the school of Alexandria, the greatest light of which 
was Hipparchus, who flourished early in the second 
century before Christ. He laid the foundation of as- 
tronomy upon a scientific basis. “He determined,” 
says Delambre, “the position of the stars by right as- 
censions and declinations, and was acquainted with the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. He determined the inequality 
of the sun and the place of its apogee, as well as its 
mean motion; the mean motion of the moon, of its 
nodes and apogee; the equation of the moon’s centre, 
and the inclination of its orbit. He calculated eclipses 
of the moon, and used them for the correction of his 
lunar tables, and he had an approximate knowledge of 
parallax.” His determination of the motions of the 
sun and moon, and his method of predicting eclipses 
evince great mathematical genius. But he combined 
with this determination a theory of epicycles and 
eccentrics which modern astronomy discards. It was 
however a great thing to conceive of the earth as a 
solid sphere, and to reduce the phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies to uniform motions in circular orbits. 
“That Hipparchus should have succeeded in the first 
ereat steps of the resolution of the heavenly bodies 
into circular motions is a circumstance,” says Whewell, 
“ which gives him one of the most distinguished places 
in the roll of great astronomers.” But he did even 


more than this: he discovered that apparent motion 
of the fixed stars round the axis of the ecliptic, which 
is called the Precession of the Equinoxes, — one of the 
greatest discoveries in astronomy. He maintained that 
the precession was not greater than fifty-nine seconds, 
and not less than thirty-six seconds. Hipparchus also 
framed a catalogue of the stars, and determined their 
places with reference to the ecliptic by their latitudes 
and longitudes. Altogether he seems to have been one 
of the greatest geniuses of antiquity, and his works 
imply a prodigious amount of calculation. 

Astronomy made no progress for three hundred 
years, although it was expounded by improved methods. 
Posidonius constructed an orrery, which exhibited the 
diurnal motions of the sun, moon, and five planets. 
Posidonius calculated the circumference of the earth 
to be two hundred and forty thousand stadia, by a 
different method from Eratosthenes. The barrenness 
of discovery from Hipparchus to Ptolemy, — the Alex- 
andrian mathematician, astronomer, and geographer in 
the second century of the Christian era,— in spite of 
the patronage of the royal Ptolemies of Egypt, was 
owing to the want of instruments for the accurate 
measure of time (like our clocks), to the imperfection 
of astronomical tables, and to the want of telescopes. 
Hence the great Greek astronomers were unable to 


realize their theories. Their theories however were 
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magnificent, and evinced great power of mathematical 
combination ; but what could they do without that 
wondrous instrument by which the human eye indefi- 
nitely multiples its power? Moreover, the ancients 
_ had no accurate almanacs, since the care of the calen- 
dar belonged not so much to the astronomers as to the 
priests, who tampered with the computation of time 
for sacerdotal objects. The calendars of different com- 
munities differed. Hence Julius Cesar rendered a 
great service to science by the reform of the Roman 
calendar, which was exclusively under the control of 
the college of pontiffs, or general religious overseers 
The Roman year consisted of three hundred and fifty- 
five days; and in the time of Cesar the calendar was 
in great confusion, being ninety days in advance, so 
that January was an autumn -month. He inserted 
the regular intercalary month of twenty-three | days, 
and two additional ones of sixty-seven days. These, 
together with ninety days, were added to three hundred 
and sixty-five days, making a year of transition of four 
hundred and forty-five days, by which January was 
brought back to the first month in the year after the 
winter solstice; and to prevent the repetition of the 
error, he directed that in future the year should con- 
sist of three hundred and sixty-five and one quarter 
days, which he effected by adding one day to the 
months of April, June, September, and November, 
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and two days to the months of January, Sextilis, 
and December, making an addition of ten days to 
the old year of three hundred and fifty-five. And 
he provided for a uniform intercalation of one day 
in every fourth year, which accounted for the remain 
ing quarter of a day. 

Ceesar was a student of astronomy, and always found 
time for its contemplation. He is said even to have 
written a treatise on the motion of the stars. He was 
assisted in his reform of the calendar by Sosigines, an 
Alexandrian astronomer. He took it out of the hands 
of the priests, and made it a matter of pure civil regu- 
lation. The year was defined by the sun, and not as 
before by the moon. 

Thus the Romans were the first to bring the scien- 
tific knowledge of the Greeks into practical use; but 
while they measured the year with a great approxima- 
tion to accuracy, they still used sun-dials and water- 
clocks to measure diurnal time. Yet even these were 
not constructed as they should have been. The hour- 
marks on the sun-dial were all made equal, instead 
of varying with the periods of the day, —so that the 
length of the hour varied with the length of the 
day. The illuminated interval was divided into 
twelve equal parts; so that if the sun rose at five 
A.M. and set at eight P.M., each hour was equal to 
eighty minutes. And this rude method of measure- 
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ment of diurnal time remained in use till the sixth 
century. Clocks, with wheels and weights, were not 
invented till the twelfth century. 

The last great light among the ancients in astro- 
nomical science was Ptolemy, who lived from 100 to 
170 a.p., in Alexandria. He was acquainted with 
the writings of all the previous astronomers, but ac- 
cepted Hipparchus as his guide. He held that the 
heaven is spherical and revolves upon its axis; that 
the earth is a sphere, and is situated within the celes- 
tial sphere, and nearly at its centre; that it is a mere 
point in reference to the distance and magnitude of 
the fixed stars, and that it has no motion. He adopted 
the views of the ancient astronomers, who placed 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars next under the sphere of 
the fixed stars, then the sun above Venus and Mer- 
cury, and lastly the moon next to the earth. But he 
differed from Aristotle, who conceived that the earth 
revolves in an orbit around the centre of the planetary 
system, and turns upon its axis,— two ideas in com- 
mon with the doctrines which Copernicus afterward 
unfolded. But even Ptolemy did not conceive the he- 
liocentric theory, —the sun the centre of our system. 
Archimedes and Hipparchus both rejected this theory. 

In regard to the practical value of the speculations 
of the ancient astronomers, it may be said that had 
they possessed clocks and telescopes, their scientific 
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methods would have sufficed for all practical pur- 
poses. The greatness of modern discoveries hes in 
the great stretch of the perceptive powers, and the 
magnificent field they afford for sublime contempla- 
tion. “But,” as Sir G. Cornewall Lewis remarks, 
“modern astronomy is a science of pure curiosity, 
and is directed exclusively to the extension of knowl- 
edge in a field which human interests can never enter. 
The periodic time of Uranus, the nature of Saturn's 
ring, and the occultation of Jupiter's satellites are 
as far removed from the concerns of mankind as the 
heliacal rismg of Sirius, or the northern position of 
the Great Bear.” This may seem to be a utilitarian 
view, with which those philosophers who have cul- 
tivated science for its own sake, finding in the same 
a sufficient reward, can have no sympathy. 

The upshot of the scientific attainments of the 
ancients, in the magnificent realm of the heavenly 
bodies, would seem to be that they laid the founda- 
tion of all the definite knowledge which is useful to 
mankind; while in the field of abstract calculation 
they evinced reasoning and mathematical powers that 
have never been surpassed. Eratosthenes, Archimedes, 
and Hipparchus were geniuses worthy to be placed 
by the side of Kepler, Newton, and La Place, and 
all ages will reverence their efforts and their memory. 


It is truly surprising that with their imperfect in- 
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struments, and the absence of definite data, they 
reached a height so sublime and grand. They ex- 
plained the doctrine of the sphere and the apparent 
motions of the planets, but they had no instruments 
capable of measuring angular distances. The ingeni- 
ous epicycles of Ptolemy prepared the way for the 
elliptic orbits and laws of Kepler, which in turn 
conducted Newton to the discovery of the law of 
gravitation, — the grandest scientific discovery in the 
annals of our race. 


Closely connected with astronomical science was 
geometry, which was first taught in Egypt, — the 
nurse and cradle of ancient wisdom. It arose from 
the necessity of adjusting the landmarks disturbed 
by the inundations of the Nile. There is hardly any 
trace of geometry among the Hebrews. Among the 
Hindus there are some works on this science, of great 
antiquity. Their mathematicians knew the rule for 
finding the area of a triangle from its sides, and also 
the celebrated proposition concerning the squares on 
the sides of the right-angled triangle. The Chinese, 
it is said, also knew this proposition before it was 
known to the Greeks, among whom it was first pro- 
pounded by Thales. He applied a circle to the meas- 
urement of angles. Anaximander made geographical 


charts, which required considerable geometrical knowl- 
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edge. Anaxagoras employed himself in prison in at- 
tempting to square the circle. Thales, as has been 
said, discovered the important theorem that in a right- 
angled triangle the squares on the sides containing the 
right angle are together equal to the square on the 
opposite side of it. Pythagoras discovered that of all 
figures having the same boundary, the circle among 
plane figures and the sphere among solids are the 
most capacious. Hippocrates treated of the duplication 
of the cube, and wrote elements of geometry, and knew 
that the area of a circle was equal to a triangle whose 
base is equal to its circumference and altitude equal 
to its radius. The disciples of Plato invented conic 
sections, and discovered the geometrical foci. 

It was however reserved for Euclid to make his 
name almost synonymous with geometry. He was 
born 323 B.c., and belonged to the Platonic sect, which 
ever attached great importance to mathematics. His 
“Elements” are still in use, as nearly perfect as any 
human production can be. They consist of thirteen 
books. ‘The first four are on plane geometry ; the fifth 
is on the theory of proportion, and apphes to magni- 
tude in general; the seventh, eighth, and ninth are on 
arithmetic; the tenth on the arithmetical characteris- 
tics of the division of a straight line; the eleventh 
and twelfth on the elements of solid geometry ; the 
thirteenth on the regular solids. These “ Elements” 
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soon became the universal study of geometers through- 
out the civilized world; they were translated into the 
Arabic, and through the Arabians were made known to 
medieval Europe. There can be no doubt that this 
work is one of the highest triumphs of human genius, 
and it has been valued more than any single monu- 
ment of antiquity; it is still a text-book, in various 
English translations, in all our schools. Euclid alse 
wrote various other works, showing great mathemati- 
cal talent. 

Perhaps a greater even than Euclid was Archimedes, 
born 287 B.c. He wrote on the sphere and cylinder, 
terminating in the discovery that the solidity and 
surface of a sphere are two thirds respectively of the 
solidity and surface of the circumscribing cylinder. 
He also wrote on conoids and spheroids. “The prop- 
erties of the spiral and the quadrature of the parabola 
were added to ancient geometry by Archimedes, the 
last being a great step in the progress of the science, 
since it was the first curvilineal space legitimately 
squared.” Modern mathematicians may not have the 
patience to go through his investigations, since the 
conclusions he arrived at may now be reached by 
shorter methods; but the great conclusions of the old 
geometers were reached by only prodigious mathe- 
matical power. Archimedes is popularly better known 


as the inventor of engines of war and of various ingeni- 
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ous machines than as a mathematician, great as were 
his attainments in this direction. His theory of the 
lever was the foundation of statics till the discovery of 
the composition of forces in the time of Newton, and 
no essential addition was made to the principles of the 
equilibrium of fluids and floating bodies till the time 
of Stevin, in 1608. Archimedes detected the mixture 
of silver in a crown of gold which his patron, Hiero of 
Syracuse, ordered to be made; and he invented a water- 
screw for pumping water out of the hold of a great 
ship which he had built. He contrived also the com- 
bination of pulleys, and he constructed an orrery to 
represent the movement of the heavenly bodies. He 
had an extraordinary inventive genius for discovering 
new provinces of inquiry and new points of view for 
old and familiar objects. Like Newton, he had a habit 
of abstraction from outward things, and would forget 
to take his meals. He was killed by Roman soldiers 
when Syracuse was taken; and the Sicilians so soon 
forgot his greatness that in the time of Cicero they 
did not know where his tomb was. 

Eratosthenes was another of the famous geometers 
of antiquity, and did much to improve geometrical 
analysis. He was also a philosopher and geographer. 
He gave a solution of the problem of the duplication 
of the cube, and applied his geometrical knowledge 
to the measurement of the magnitude of the earth, — 
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being one of the first who brought mathematical meth- 
ods to the aid of astronomy, which in our day is almost 
exclusively the province of the mathematician. 
Apollonius of Perga, probably about forty years 
younger than Archimedes, and his equal in mathe- 
matical genius, was the most fertile and profound 
writer among the ancients who treated of geometry. 
He was called the Great Geometer. His most im- 
portant work is a treatise on conic sections, which 
was regarded with unbounded adnuration by contem- 
poraries, and in some respects is unsurpassed by any 
thing produced by modern mathematicians. He how- 
ever made use of the labors of his predecessors, so that 
it is difficult to tell how far he is original. But all 
men of science must necessarily be indebted to those 
who have preceded them. Even Homer, in the field 
of poetry, made use of the bards who had sung for 
a thousand years before him; and in the realms of 
philosophy the great men of all ages have built up 
new systems on the foundations which others have 
established. If Plato or Aristotle had been contem- 
poraries with Thales, would they have matured so 
wonderful a system of dialectics? Yet if Thales had 
been contemporaneous with Plato, he might have added 
to the great Athenian’s sublime science even more than 
did Aristotle. So of the great mathematicians of an- 


tiquity; they were all wonderful men, and worthy to 
30 
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be classed with the Newtons and Keplers of our times. 
Considering their means and the state of science, they 
made as great though not as fortunate discoveries, — 
discoveries which show patience, genius, and power of 
calculation. Apollonius was one of these,— one of the 
master intellects of antiquity, like Euclid and Archi- 
medes; one of the master intellects of all ages, like 
Newton himself. I might mention the subjects of 
his various works, but they would not be understood 
except by those familiar with mathematics. 

Other famous geometers could also be named, but 
such men as Euclid, Archimedes, and Apollonius are 
enough to show that geometry was cultivated to a 
great extent by the philosophers of antiquity. It 
progressively advanced, like philosophy itself, from 
the time of Thales until it had reached the perfec- 
tion of which it was capable, when it became merged 
into astronomical science. It was cultivated more 
particularly by the disciples of Plato, who placed over 
his school this inscription: “Let no one ignorant 
of geometry enter here.” He believed that the laws 
by which the universe is governed are in accordance 
with the doctrines of mathematics. The same opinion 
was shared by Pythagoras, the great founder of the 
science, whose main formula was that nwmber is the 
essence or first principle of all things. No thinkers 
ever surpassed the Greeks in originality and profund- 
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ity; and mathematics, being highly prized by them, 
were carried to the greatest perfection their method 
would allow. They did not understand algebra, by 
the application of which to geometry modern mathe- 
maticians have climbed to greater heights than the 
ancients; but then it is all the more remarkable 
that without the aid of algebraic analysis they were 
able to solve such difficult problems as occupied the 
minds of Archimedes and Apollonius. No positive 
science can boast of such rapid development as geom- 
etry for two or three hundred years before Christ, 
and never was the intellect of man more severely 
tasked than by the ancient mathematicians. 


No empirical science can be carried to perfection by 
any one nation or in any particular epoch; it can 
only expand with the progressive developments of 
the human race itself. Nevertheless, in that science 
which for three thousand years has been held in the 
greatest honor, and which is one of the three great, 
liberal professions of our modern times, the ancients, 
especially the Greeks, made considerable advance. The 
science of medicine, having in view the amelioration 
of human misery and the prolongation of life itself, 
was very early cultivated. It was, indeed, in old times 
another word for physics,— the science of Nature, — 
and the physician was the observer and expounder of 
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physics. The physician was supposed to be acquainted 
with the secrets of Nature, —that is, the knowledge 
of drugs, of poisons, of antidotes to them, and the way 
to administer them. He was also supposed to know 
the process of preserving the body after death. Thus 
Joseph, seventeen hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, commanded his physician to embalm the body 
of his father ; and the process of embalming was prob- 
ably known to. the Egyptians before the period when 
history begins. Helen, of Trojan fame, put into wine 
a drug that “frees man from grief and anger, and 
causes oblivion of all ills.” Solomon was a great 
botanist, —a realm with which the science of medi- 
cine is indissolubly connected. The origin of Hindu 
medicine is lost in remote antiquity. The Ayur 
Veda, written nine hundred years before Hippocrates 
was born, sums up the knowledge of previous periods 
relating to obstetric surgery, to general pathology, to 
the treatment of insanity, to infantile diseases, to 
toxicology, to personal hygiene, and to diseases of 
the generative functions. 

Thus Hippocrates, the father of European medicine, 
must have derived his knowledge not merely from his 
own observations, but from the writings of men un- 
known to us and from systems practised for an indefi- 
nite period. The real founders of Greek medicine are 


fabled characters, like Hercules and ZEsculapius, — 
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that is, benefactors whose fictitious names alone have 
descended to us. They are mythical personages, like 
Hermes and Chiron. Twelve hundred years before 
Christ temples were erected to sculapius in Greece, 
the priests of which were really physicians, and the 
temples themselves hospitals. In them were practised 
rites apparently mysterious, but which modern science 
calls by the names of mesmerism, hydropathy, the use 
of mineral springs, and other essential elements of em- 
pirical science. And these temples were also medical 
schools. That of Cos gave birth to Hippocrates, and it 
was there that his writings were begun. Pythagoras — 
for those old Grecian philosophers were the fathers of all 
wisdom and knowledge, in mathematics and empirical 
sciences as well as philosophy itself — studied medi- 
cine in the schools of Egypt, Phcenicia, Chaldea, and 
India, and came in conflict with sacerdotal power, 
which has ever been antagonistic to new ideas in 
science. He travelled from town to town as a teacher 
or lecturer, establishing communities in which medicine 
as well as numbers was taught. 

The greatest name in medical science in ancient or 
in modern times, the man who did the most to advance 
it, the greatest medical genius of whom we have any 
early record, was Hippocrates, born on the island of 
Cos, 460 B.c., of the great Atsculapian family. He re- 
ceived his instruction from his father. We know 
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scarcely more of his life than we do of Homer himself, 
although he lived in the period of the highest splendor 
of Athens. Even his writings, like those of Homer, are 
thought by some to be the work of different men. They 
were translated into Arabic, and were no slight means 
of giving an impulse to the Saracenic schools of the 
Middle Ages in that science in which the Saracens es- 
pecially excelled. The Hippocratic collection consists 
of more than sixty works, which were held in the high- 
est estimation by the ancient physicians. Hippocrates 
introduced a new era in medicine, which before his 
time had been monopolized by the priests. He car- 
ried out a system of severe induction from the obser- 
vation of facts, and is as truly the creator of the 
inductive method as Bacon himself. He abhorred 
theories which could not be established by facts; 
he was always open to conviction, and candidly con- 
fessed his mistakes; he was conscientious in the 
practice of his profession, and valued the success of his 
art more than silver and gold. The Athenians revered 
Hippocrates for his benevolence as well as genius. 
The great principle of his practice was trust in Nature ; 
hence he was accused of allowing his patients to 
die. But this principle has many advocates among 
scientific men in our day; and some suppose that the 
whole successful practice of Homeopathy rests on the 
primal principle which Hippocrates advanced, although 
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the philosophy of it claims a distinctly scientific basis 
in the principle stmilia similibus cwrantur. Hippocra- 
tes had great skill in diagnosis, by which medical gen- 
ius 1s most severely tested; his practice was cautious 
and timid in contrast with that of his contemporaries. 
He is the author of the celebrated maxim, “ Life is 
short and art is long.” He divides the causes of 
disease into two principal classes, — the one compre- 
hending the influence of seasons, climates, and other 
external forces; the other including the effects of food 
and exercise. To the influence of climate he attri- 
butes the conformation of the body and the disposi- 
tion of the mind; to a vicious system of diet he attri- 
butes innumerable forms of disease. For more than 
twenty centuries his pathology was the foundation of 
all the medical sects. He was well acquainted with 
the medicinal properties of drugs, and was the first 
to assign three periods to the course of a malady. 
He knew but little of surgery, although he was in the 
habit of bleeding, and often employed the knife; he 
was also acquainted with cupping, and used violent 
purgatives. He was not aware of the importance of 
the pulse, and confounded the veins with the arteries. 
Hippocrates wrote in the Tonic dialect, and some of his 
works have gone through three hundred editions, so 
highly have they been valued. His authority passed 
away, like that of Aristotle, on the revival of science 
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in Europe. Yet who have been greater ornaments and 
lights than these two distinguished Greeks ? 

The school of Alexandria produced eminent physi- 
cians, as well as mathematicians, after the glory of 
Greece had departed. So highly was it esteemed 
that Galen in the second century,—born in Greece, 
but famous in the service of Rome, — went there to 
study, five hundred years after its foundation. It 
was distinguished for inquiries into scientific anat- 
omy and physiology, for which Aristotle had _pre- 
pared the way. Galen was the Humboldt of his day, 
and gave great attention to physics. In eight books 
he developed the general principles of natural science 
known to the Greeks. On the basis of the Aristo- 
telian researches, the Alexandrian physicians carried 
out extensive inquiries in physiology. Herophilus 
discovered the fundamental principles of neurology, 
and advanced the anatomy of the brain and spinal 
cord. 

Although the Romans had but little sympathy with 
science or philosophy, being essentially political and 
warlike in their turn of mind, yet when they had 
conquered the world, and had turned their attention 
to arts, medicine received a good share of their atten- 
tion. The first physicians in Rome were Greek slaves. 
Of these was Asclepiades, who enjoyed the friendship 
of Cicero. It is from him that the popular medical 
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theories as to the “pores” have descended. He was 
the inventor of the shower-bath. Celsus wrote a work 
on medicine which takes almost equal rank with the 
Hippocratic writings. 

Medical science at Rome culminated in Galen, as 
it did at Athens in Hippocrates. Galen was patronized 
by Marcus Aurelius, and availed himself of all the 
knowledge of preceding naturalists and physicians. 
He was born at Pergamos about the year 165 .D., 
where he learned, under able masters, anatomy, pa- 
thology, and therapeutics. He finished his studies at 
Alexandria, and came to Rome at the invitation of 
the Emperor. Like his imperial patron, Galen was 
one of the brightest ornaments of the heathen world, 
and one of the most learned and accomplished men 
of any age. He left five hundred treatises, most of 
them relating to some branch of medical science, which 
give him the name of being one of the most volumi- 
nous of authors. His celebrity is founded chiefly on 
his anatomical and physiological works. He was 
familiar with practical anatomy, deriving his knowl- 
edge from dissection. His observations about health 
are practical and useful; he lays great stress on 
gymnastic exercises, and recommends the pleasures — 
of the chase, the cold bath in hot weather, hot baths 
for old people, the use of wine, and three meals a day. 


The great principles of his practice were that disease 
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is to be overcome by that which is contrary to the 
disease itself, hence the name Allopathy, invented 
by the founder of Homeopathy to designate the 
fundamental principle of the general practice, — and 
that nature is to be preserved by that which has 
relation with nature. His “Commentaries on Hippo- 
crates” served as a treasure of medical criticism, from 
which succeeding annotators borrowed. No one ever 
set before the médical profession a higher standard 
than Galen advanced, and few have more nearly ap- 
proached it. He did not attach himself to any particular 
school, but studied the doctrines of each. The works of 
Galen constituted the last production of ancient Roman 
medicine, and from his day the decline in medical science 
was rapid, until it was revived among the Arabs. 


The physical sciences, it must be confessed, were 
not carried by the ancients to any such length as 
geometry and astronomy. In physical geography they 
were particularly deficient. Yet even this branch 
of knowledge can boast of some eminent names, 
When men sailed timidly along the coasts, and dared 
not explore distant seas, the true position and charac- 
teristics of countries could not be ascertained with 
the definiteness that it is at present. But geography 
was not utterly neglected in those early times, nor was 
natural history. 
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Herodotus gives us most valuable information re- 
specting the manners and customs of Oriental and bar- 
barous nations; and Pliny wrote a Natural History in 
thirty-seven books, which is compiled from upwards 
of two thousand volumes, and refers to twenty thou- 
sand matters of importance. He was born 23 «.p., 
and was fifty-three when the eruption of Vesuvius 
took place, which caused his death. Pliny cannot 
be called a scientific genius in the sense understood 
by modern savants ; nor was he an original observer, 
—his materials being drawn up second-hand, like a 
modern encyclopedia. Nor did he evince great judg- 
ment in his selection: he had a great love of the 
marvellous, and his work was often unintelligible; 
but it remains a wonderful monument of human in- 
dustry. His Natural History treats of everything in 
the natural world,— of the heavenly bodies, of the 
elements, of thunder and lightning, of the winds and 
seasons, of the changes and phenomena of the earth, of 
countries and nations, of seas and rivers, of men, ani- 
mals, birds, fishes, and plants, of minerals and medi- 
cines and precious stones, of commerce and the fine 
arts. He is full of errors, but his work is among 
the most valuable productions of antiquity. Buffon 
pronounced his Natural History to contain an infinity 
of knowledge in every department of human occupa- 
tion, conveyed in a dress ornate and brilliant. It isa 
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literary rather than a scientific monument, and as 
such it is wonderful. In strict scientific value, it is 
inferior to the works of modern research; but there 
are few minds, even in these times, who have directed 
inquiries to such a variety of subjects as are treated 
in Pliny’s masterpiece. 

If we would compare the geographical knowledge of 
the ancients with that of the moderns, we confess to 
the immeasurable inferiority of the ancients. 

Eratosthenes, though more properly an astronomer, 
and the most distinguished among the ancients, was 
also a considerable writer on geography, indeed, the 
first who treated the subject systematically, although 
none of his writings have reached us. The improve- 
ments he pointed out were applied by Ptolemy him- 
self. His work was a presentation of the geographical 
knowledge known in his day, so far as geography 
is the science of determining the position of places 
on the earth’s surface. When Eratosthenes began his 
labors, in the third century before Christ, it was 
known that the surface of the earth was spherical ; 
he established parallels of latitude and longitude, and 
attempted the difficult undertaking of measuring the 
circumference of the globe by the actual measurement 
of a segment of one of its great circles. 

Hipparchus (beginning of second century before 
Christ) introduced into geography a great improve- 
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ment; namely, the relative situation of places, by the 
same process that he determined the positions of the 
heavenly bodies. He also pointed out how longitude 
might be determined by observing the eclipses of the, 
sun and moon. This led to the construction of maps ; 
but none have reached us except those that were used 
to illustrate the geography of Ptolemy. Hipparchus 
was the first who raised geography to the rank of a 
science. He starved himself to death, being tired of 
life. 

Posidonius, who was nearly a century later, de- 
termined the arc of a meridian between Rhodes and 
Alexandria to be a forty-eighth part of the whole 
circumference, — an enormous calculation, yet a re- 
markable one in the infancy of astronomical science. 
His writings on history and geography are preserved 
only in quotations by Cicero, Strabo, and others. 

Geographical knowledge however was most notably 
advanced by Strabo, who lived in the Augustan era ; 
although his researches were chiefly confined to the 
Roman empire. Strabo was, like Herodotus, a great 
traveller, and much of his geographical information is 
the result of his own observations. It is probable he 
was much indebted to Eratosthenes, who preceded him 
by three centuries. The authorities of Strabo were 
chiefly Greek, but his work is defective from the im- 


perfect notions which the ancients had of astronomy ; 
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so that the determination of the earth’s figure by the 
measure of latitude and longitude, the essential founda- 
tion of geographical description, was unknown. The 
enormous strides which all forms of physical science 
have made since the discovery of America throw all 
ancient descriptions and investigations into the shade, 
and Strabo appears at as great disadvantage as Pliny 
or Ptolemy; yet the work of Strabo, considering his 
means, and the imperfect knowledge of the earth’s 
surface and astronomical science in his day, was really 
a great achievement. He treats of the form and mag- 
nitude of the earth, and devotes eight books to Europe, 
six to Asia, and one to Africa. The description of 
places belongs to Strabo, whose work was accepted as 
the text-book of the science till the fifteenth century, 
for in his day the Roman empire had been well sur- 
veyed. He maintained that the earth is spherical, and 
established the terms longitude and latitude, which Era- 
tosthenes had introduced, and computed the earth to 
be one hundred and eighty thousand stadia in cir- 
cumference, and a degree to be five hundred stadia in 
length, or sixty-two and a half Roman miles. His 
estimates of the length of a degree of latitude were 
nearly correct; but he made great errors in the 
degrees of longitude, making the length of the world 
from east to west too great, which led to the belief 
in the practicability of a western passage to India. 
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He also assigned too great length to the Mediterra- 
nean, arising from the difficulty of finding the longi- 
tude with accuracy. But it was impossible, with the 
scientific knowledge of his day, to avoid errors, and 
we are surprised that he made so few. 

Whatever may be said of the accuracy of the great 
geographer of antiquity, it cannot be denied that he 
was a man of immense research and learning. His 
work in seventeen books is one of the most valuable 
that have come down from antiquity, both from the 
discussions which run through it, and the curious facts 
which can be found nowhere else. It is scarcely fair 
to estimate the genius of Strabo by the correctness 
and extent of his geographical knowledge. All men 
are comparatively ignorant in science, because science 
is confessedly a progressive study. The great scientific 
lights of our day may be insignificant, compared with 
those who are to arise, if profundity and accuracy 
of knowledge be made the test. It is the genius 
of the ancients, their grasp and power of mind, their 
original labors, which we are to consider. 


Thus it would seem that among the ancients, in those 
departments of science which are inductive, there were 
not sufficient facts, well established, from which to make 
sound inductions; but in those departments which are 
deductive, like pure mathematics, and which require 
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great reasoning powers, there were lofty attainments, 
—which indeed gave the foundation for the achieve- 


ments of modern science. 


AUTHORITIES. 


An exceedingly learned work (London, 1862) on the Astronomy 
of the Ancients, by Sir George Cornewall Lewis, though rather os- 
tentatious in the parade of authorities, and minute on points which 
are not of much consequence, is worth consulting. Delambre’s 
History of Ancient Astronomy has long been a classic, but is richer 
in materials for a history than a history itself. There is a valuable 
essay in the Encyclopedia Britannica, which refers to a list of 
special authors. Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences 
may also be consulted with profit. Dunglison’s History of Medi- 
cine is a standard, giving much detailed information, and Leclere 
among the French and Speugel among the Germans are esteemed 
authorities. Strabo’s Geography is the most valuable of antiquity ; 
see also Polybius: both of these have been translated and edited for 
English readers. 
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MECHANICAL AND USEFUL ARTS. 


HILE the fine arts made great progress among 

the cultivated nations of antiquity, and with 

the Greeks reached a refinement that has never since 
been surpassed, the ancients were far behind modern 
nations in everything that has utility for its object. 
In implements of war, in agricultural instruments, in 
the variety of manufactures, in machinery, in chemical 
compounds, in domestic utensils, in grand engineering 
works, in the comfort of houses, in modes of land- 
travel and transportation, in navigation, in the mul- 
tiplcation of books, in triumphs over the forces of 
Nature, in those discoveries and inventions which 
abridge the labors of mankind and bring races into 
closer intercourse, — especially by such wonders as are 
wrought by steam, gas, electricity, gunpowder, the 
mariner’s compass, and the art of printing, — the 
modern world feels its immense superiority to all the 


ages that have gone before. And yet, considering the 
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infancy of science and the youth of nations, more 
was accomplished by the ancients for the comfort and 
convenience and luxury of “man than we naturally 
might suppose. 

Egypt was the primeval seat of what may be called 
material civilization, and many arts and inventions 
were known there when the rest of the world was 
still in ignorance and barbarism. More than four 
thousand years ago the Egyptians had chariots of 
war and most of the military weapons known af- 
terward to the Greeks, — especially the spear and 
bow, which were the most effective offensive weapons 
known to antiquity or the Middle Ages. Some of 
their warriors were clothed in coats of brass equal to 
the steel or iron cuirass worn by the Medieval knights 
of chivalry. They had the battle-axe, the shield, the 
sword, the javelin, the metal-headed arrow. One of 
the early Egyptian kings marched against his enemies 
with six hundred thousand infantry, twenty thousand 
cavalry, and twenty-three thousand chariots of war, 
each drawn by two horses. The saddles and bridles 
of their horses were nearly as perfect as ours are at 
the present time; the leather they used was dyed in 
various colors, and adorned with metal edges. The 
wheels of their chariots were bound with hoops of 
metal, and had six spokes. Umbrellas to protect 
from the rays of the sun were held over the heads 
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of their women of rank when they rode in their 
highly decorated chariots. Walls of solid masonry, 
thick and high, surrounded their principal cities, 
while an attacking or besieging army used movable 
towers. Their disciplined troops advanced to battle 
in true military precision, at the sound of the 
trumpet. 

The public works of Egyptian kings were on a grand 
scale. They united rivers with seas by canals which 
employed hundreds of thousands of workmen. They 
transported heavy blocks of stone, of immense weight 
and magnitude, for their temples, palaces, and tombs. 
They erected obelisks in single shafts nearly one hun- 
dred feet in height, and they engraved the sides of 
these obelisks from top to bottom with representations 
of warriors, priests, and captives. They ornamented 
their vast temples with sculptures which required the 
hardest metals. Rameses the Great, the Sesostris of 
the Greeks, had a fleet of four hundred vessels in the 
Arabian Gulf, and the rowers wore quilted helmets. 
His vessels had sails, which implies the weaving of 
flax and the twisting of heavy ropes; some of his 
war-galleys were propelled by forty-four oars, and were 
one hundred and twenty feet in length. 

Among their domestic utensils the Egyptians used 
the same kind of buckets for wells that we find to-day 


among the farmhouses of New England. Skilful gar- 
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deners were employed in ornamenting grounds and in 
raising fruits and vegetables. The leather cutters and 
dressers were famous for their skill, as well as workers 
in linen. Most products of the land, as well as domes- 
tic animals, were sold by weight in carefully adjusted 
scales. Instead of coins, money was in rings of gold, 
silver, and copper. The skill used by the Egyptians 
in rearing fowls, geese, and domestic animals greatly 
surpassed that known to modern farmers. According 
to Wilkinson, they caught fish in nets equal to the 
seines employed by modern fishermen. Their houses 
as well as their monuments were built of brick, and 
were sometimes four or five stories in height, and se- 
cured by bolts on the doors. Locks and keys were 
also in use, made of iron; and the doorways were 
ornamented. Some of the roofs of their public build- 
ings were arched with stone. In their mills for 
grinding wheat circular stones were used, resembling 
in form those now employed, generally turned by 
women, but sometimes so large that asses and mules 
were employed in the work. The walls and ceilings 
of their buildings were richly painted, the devices 
being as elaborate as those of the Greeks.  Be- 
sides town-houses, the rich had villas and gardens, 
where they amused themselves with angling and spear- 
ing fish in the ponds. The gardens were laid in walks 
shaded with trees, and were well watered from large 
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tanks. Vines were trained on trellis-work supported 
by pillars, and sometimes in the form of bowers. For 
gathering fruit, baskets were used somewhat similar to 
those now employed. Their wine-presses showed con- 
siderable ingenuity, and after the necessary fermen- 
tation the wine was poured into large earthen jars, 
corresponding to the amphore of the Romans, and 
covered with lids made air-tight by resin and bitu- 
men. The Egyptians had several kinds of wine, 
highly praised by the ancients; and wine among them 
was cheap and abundant. Egypt was also renowned 
for drugs unknown to other nations, and for beer 
made of barley, as well as wine. As for fruits, they 
had the same variety as we have at the present day, 
their favorite fruit being dates. “So fond were the 
Egyptians of trees and flowers that they exacted a 
contribution from the nations tributary to them of 
their rarest plants, so that their gardens bloomed with 
flowers of every variety in all seasons of the year.” 
Wreaths and chaplets were in common use from the 
earliest antiquity. It was in their gardens, abound- 
ing with vegetables as well as with fruits and flowers, 
that the Egyptians entertained their friends. 

In Egyptian houses were handsome chairs and fau- 
teuils, stools and couches, the legs of which were 
carved in imitation of the feet of animals; and these 
were made of rare woods, inlaid with ivory, and cov- 
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ered with rich stuffs. Some of the Egyptian chairs 
were furnished with cushions and covered with the 
skins of leopards and lions; the seats were made of 
leather, painted with flowers. Footstools were some- 
times made of elegant patterns, inlaid with ivory and 
precious woods. Mats were used in the sitting-rooms. 
The couches were of every variety of form, and util- 
ized in some instances as beds. The tables were round, 
square, and oblong, and were sometimes made of stone 
and highly ornamented with carvings. Bronze bed- 
steads were used by the wealthy classes. 

In their entertainments nothing was omitted by the 
Egyptians which would produce festivity, — music. 
songs, dancing, and games of chance. The guests 
arrived in chariots or palanquins, borne by servants 
on foot, who also carried parasols over the heads 
of their masters. Previous to entering the festive 
chamber water was brought for the feet and hands, 
the ewers employed being made often of gold and 
silver, of beautiful form and workmanship. Servants 
in attendance anointed the head with sweet-scented 
ointment from alabaster vases, and put around the 
heads of the guests garlands and wreaths in which 
the lotus was conspicuous; they also perfumed the 
apartments with myrrh and frankincense, obtained 
chiefly from Syria. Then wine was brought, and 


emptied into drinking-cups of silver or bronze, and 
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even of porcelain, beautifully engraved, one of which 
was exclusively reserved for the master of the house. 
While at dinner the party were enlivened with mu- 
sical instruments, the chief of which were the harp, 
the lyre, the guitar, the tambourine, the pipe, the flute, 
and the cymbal. Music was looked upon by the 
Egyptians as an important science, and was dili- 
gently studied and highly prized; the song and the 
dance were united with the sounds of musical in- 
struments. Many of the ornamented vases and 
other vessels used by the Egyptians in their ban- 
quets were not inferior in elegance of form and 
artistic finish to those made by the Greeks at a 
later day. The Pharaoh of the Jewish Exodus had 
. drinking-vessels of gold and_ silver, exquisitely en- 
graved and ornamented with precious stones. 

Some of the bronze vases found at Thebes and other 
parts of Egypt show great skill in the art of compound- 
ing metals, and were highly polished. Their bronze 
knives and daggers had an elastic spring, as if made 
of steel. Wilkinson expresses his surprise at the por- 
celain vessels recently discovered, as well as admira- 
tion of them, especially of their rich colors and beau- 
tiful shapes. ‘There is a porcelain bowl of exquisite 
workmanship in the British Museum inscribed with 
the name of Rameses II., proving that the arts of 
pottery were carried to great perfection two thou- 
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sand years before Christ. Boxes of elaborate work- 
manship, made of precious woods finely carved and 
inlaid with ivory, are also preserved in the different 
museums of Europe, all dating from a remote an- 
tiquity. These boxes are of every form, with admira- 
bly fitting lids, representing fishes, birds, and animals. 
The rings, bracelets, and other articles of jewelry 
that have been preserved show great facility on the 
part of the Egyptians in cutting the hardest stones. 
The skill displayed in the sculptures on the hard 
obelisks and granite monuments of Egypt was re- 
markable, since they were executed with hardened 
bronze. 

Glass-blowing was another art in which the Egyp- 
tians excelled. Fifteen hundred years before Christ 
they made ornaments of glass, and glass vessels of 
large size were used for holding wine. Such was 
their skill in the manufacture of glass that they 
counterfeited precious stones with a success unknown 
to the moderns. We read of a counterfeited em- 
erald six feet in length. Counterfeited necklaces 
were sold at Thebes which deceived strangers. The 
uses to which glass was applied were in the manu- 
facture of bottles, beads, mosaic work, and drinking- 
cups, and their different colors show considerable 
knowledge of chemistry. The art of cutting and 


engraving stones was doubtless learned by the Israel- 
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ites in their sojourn in Egypt. So perfect were the 
Egyptians in the arts of cutting precious stones that 
they were sought by foreign merchants, and they fur- 
nished an important material in commerce. 

From the earliest times the Egyptians were celebrated 
for their manufacture of linen, which was one of the 
principal articles of commerce ; and cotton and woollen 
cloths as well as linen were woven. Cotton was used 
not only for articles of dress, but for the covering of 
chairs and other kinds of furniture. The great mass of 
the mummy cloths is of coarse texture; but the “ fine 
linen” spoken of in the Scripture was as fine as muslin, 
in some instances containing more than five hundred 
threads to an inch, while the finest productions of the 
looms of India have only one hundred threads to the 
inch. Not only were the threads of linen cloth of 
extraordinary fineness, but the dyes were equally re- 
markable, and were unaffected by strong alkalies. 
Spinning was principally the occupation of women, 
who also practised the art of embroidery, in which 
gold thread was used, supposed to be beaten out by 
the hammer; but in the arts of dyeing and embroi- 
dery the Egyptians were surpassed by the Babylo- 
nians, who were renowned for their cloths of various 
colors. 

The manufacture of paper was another art for which 
the Egyptians were famous, made from the papyrus, a 
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plant growing in the marsh-land of the Nile. The 
papyrus was also applied to the manufacture of sails, 
baskets, canoes, and parts of sandals. Some of the 
papyri, on which is hieroglyphic writing dating from 
two thousand years before our era, are in good pre- 
servation. Sheep-skin parchment also was used for 
writing. 

The Egyptians were especially skilled in the pre- 
paration of leather for sandals, shields, and chairs. 
The curriers used the same semicircular knife which 
is now in use. ‘The great consumption of leather 
created a demand far greater than could be satisfied 
by the produce of the country, and therefore skins 
from foreign countries were imported as part of the 
tribute laid on conquered nations or tribes. 

More numerous than the tanners in Egypt were 
the potters, among whom the pottery-wheel was 
known from a remote antiquity, previous to the 
arrival of Joseph from Canaan, and long before the 
foundation of the Greek Athens. Earthenware was 
used for holding wine, oils, and other liquids; but 
the finest production of the potter were the vases, 
covered with a vitreous glaze and modelled in every 
variety of forms, some of which were as elegant as 
those made later by the Greeks, who excelled in this 
department of art. 


Carpenters and cabinet-makers formed a large class 
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of Egyptian workmen for making coffins, boxes, tables, 
chairs, doors, sofas, and other articles of furniture, fre- 
quently inlaid with ivory and rare woods. Veneering 
was known to these workmen, probably arising from 
the scarcity of wood. The tools used by the carpenters, 
as appear from the representations on the monuments, 
were the axe, the adze, the hand-saw, the chisel, the 
drill, and the plane. These tools were made of bronze, 
with handles of acacia, tamarisk, and other hard woods. 
The hatchet, by which trees were felled, was used by 
boat-builders. The boxes and other articles of furni- 
ture were highly ornamented with inlaid work. 
Boat-building in Egypt also employed many work- 
men. Boats were made of the papyrus plant, deal, 
cedar, and other woods, and were propelled both by 
sails and oars. One ship-of-war built for Ptolemy 
Philopater is said by ancient writers to have been 
478 feet long, to have had forty banks of oars, and 
to have carried 400 sailors, 4,000 rowers, and 3,000 
soldiers. This is doubtless an exaggeration, but indi- 
cates great progress in naval-architecture. The con- 
struction of boats varied according to the purpose for 
which they were intended. They were built with 
ribs as at the present day, with small keels, square 
sails, with spacious cabins in the centre, and orna- 
mented sterns; there was usually but one mast, and 
the prows terminated in the heads of animals. The 
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boats of burden were somewhat similar to our barges ; 
the sails were generally painted with rich colors. The 
origin of boat-building was probably the raft, and im- 
provement followed improvement until the ship-of- 
war rivalled in size our largest vessels, while Egyptian 
merchant vessels penetrated to distant seas, and prob- 
ably doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 

In regard to agriculture the Egyptians were the 
most advanced of the nations of antiquity, since the 
fertility of their soil made the occupation one of pri- 
mary importance. Irrigation was universally practised, 
the Nile furnishing water for innumerable canals. The 
soil was often turned up with the hoe rather than 
the plough. The grain was sown broadcast, and was 
trodden in by goats. Their plough was very simple, 
and was drawn by oxen; the yoke being attached to 
the horns. Although the soil was rich, manures were 
frequently used. The chief crops were those of wheat, 
barley, beans, peas, lentils, vetches, lupines, clover, rice, 
indigo, cotton, lettuce, flax, hemp, cumin, coriander, 
poppy, melons, cucumbers, onions, and leeks. We do 
not read of carrots, cabbages, beets, or potatoes, which 
enter so largely into modern husbandry. Oil was 
obtained from the olive, the castor-berry, simsin, and 
coleseed. Among the principal trees which were 
cultivated were the vine, olive, locust, acacia, date, 


sycamore, pomegranate, and tamarisk. Grain, after 
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harvest, was trodden out by oxen, and the straw was 
used as provender. To protect the fields from inun- 
dation dykes were built. 

All classes in Egypt delighted in the sports of the 
field, especially in the hunting of wild animals, in 
which the arrow was most frequently used. Some- 
times the animals were caught in nets, in enclosed 
places near water-brooks. The Egyptians also had 
numerous fish-ponds, since they were as fond of ang- 
ling as they were of hunting. Hunting in Egypt was 
an amusement, not an occupation as among nomadic 
people. Not only was hunting for pleasure a great 
amusement among Egyptians, but also among Baby- 
lonians and Persians, who coursed the plains with dogs. 
They used the noose or lasso also to catch antelopes 
and wild cattle, which were hunted with lions; the 
bow used in the chase was similar to that employed 
in war. All the subjects of the chase were sculp- 
tured on the monuments with great spirit and fidel- 
ity, especially the stag, the ibex, the porcupine, the 
wolf, the hare, the lion, the fox, and the giraffe. 
The camel is not found among the Egyptian sculp- 
tures, nor the bear. Of the birds found in their 
sculptures were vultures, eagles, kites, hawks, owls, 
ravens, larks, swallows, turtle-doves, quails, ostriches, 
storks, plovers, snipes, geese, and ducks, many of 
which were taken in nets. The Nile and Lake Bir- 
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ket el Keroun furnished fish in great abundance. The 
profits of the fisheries were enormous, and were farmed 


out by the government. 

The Egyptians were very fond of ornaments in dress, 
especially the women. They paid great attention to 
their sandals ; they wore their hair long and plaited, 
bound round with an ornamented fillet fastened by a 
lotus bud; they wore ear-rings and a profusion of 
rings on the fingers and bracelets for the arms, made 
of gold and set with precious stones. The scarabzus, 
or sacred beetle, was the adornment of rings and 
necklaces; even the men wore necklaces and rings 
and chains. Both men and women stained the eyelids 
and brows. Pins and needles were among the articles 
of the toilet, usually made of bronze; also metallic 
mirrors finely polished. The men carried canes or 
walking-sticks,-— the wands of Moses and Aaron. 

As the Egyptians paid great attention to health, 
physicians were ‘held in great repute; and none were 
permitted to practise but in some particular branch, 
such as diseases of the eye, the ear, the head, the teeth, 
and the internal maladies. They were paid by govern- 
ment, and were skilled in the knowledge of drugs. The 
art of curing diseases originated, according to Pliny, in 
Egypt. Connected with the healing art was the prac- 
tice of embalming dead bodies, which was carried to 
great perfection. 
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In elegance of life the Greeks and Romans, however, 
far surpassed any of the nations of antiquity, if not in 
luxury itself, which was confined to the palaces of 
kings. In social refinements the Greeks were not 
behind any modern nation, as one infers from reading 
Becker's Chronicles. Among the Greeks was the net- 
work of trades and professions, as in Paris and London, 
and a complicated social life in which all the amenities 
known to the modern world were seen, especially in 
Athens and Corinth and the Ionian capitals. What 
could be more polite and courteous than the inter- 
course carried on in Greece among cultivated and 
famous people? When were symposia more attrac- 
tive than when the élite of Athens, in the time of 
Pericles, feasted and communed together? When was 
art ever brought in support of luxury to greater per- 
fection? We read of libraries and books and_book- 
sellers, of social games, of attractive gardens and 
villas, as well as of baths and spectacles, of markets 
and fora in Athens. The common life of a Pericles 
or a Cicero differed but little from that of modern 
men of rank and fortune. 

In describing the various arts which marked the 
nations of antiquity, we cannot but feel that in a 
material point of view the ancient civilization in its 
important features was as splendid as our own. In the 


decoration of houses, in social entertainments, in cook- 
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ery, the Romans were our equals. The mosaics, the 
signet rings, cameos, bracelets, bronzes, vases, couches, 
banqueting-tables, lamps, colored glass, potteries, all 
attest great elegance and beauty. The tables of thuga 
root and Delian bronze were as expensive as modern 
sideboards ; wood and ivory were carved in Rome as 
exquisitely as in Japan and China; mirrors were 
made of polished silver. Glass-cutters could imitate 
the colors of precious stones so well that the Portland 
vase, from the tomb of Alexander Severus, was long 
considered as a genuine sardonyx. The palace of Nero 
littered with gold and jewels; perfumes and flowers 
were showered from ivory ceilings. The halls of Helio- 
gabalus were hung with cloth of gold, enriched with 
jewels; his beds were silver, and his tables of gold. 
A banquet dish of Drusillus weighed five hundred 
pounds of silver. Tunics were embroidered with the 
figures of various animals; sandals were garnished 
with precious stones. Paulina wore jewels, when she 
paid visits, valued at $800,000. Drinking-cups were 
engraved with scenes from the poets; libraries were 
adorned with busts, and presses of rare woods; sofas 
were inlaid with tortoise-shell, and covered with gor- 
geous purple. The Roman grandees rode in gilded 
chariots, bathed in marble baths, dined from golden 
plate, drank from crystal cups, slept on beds of down, 
reclined on luxurious couches, wore embroidered robes, 
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and were adorned with precious stones. They ran- 
sacked the earth and the seas for rare dishes for their 
banquets, and ornamented their houses with carpets 
from Babylon, onyx cups from Bithynia, marbles 
from Numidia, bronzes from Corinth, statues from 
Athens, — whatever, in short, was precious or rare or 
curious in the most distant countries. 

What a concentration of material wonders was to 
be seen in all the countries that bordered on the 
Mediterranean, — not merely in Italy and Greece, but 
in Sicily and Asia Minor, and even in Gaul and 
Spain! Every country was dotted with cities, villas, 
and farms. Every country was famous for oil, or 
fruit, or wine, or vegetables, or timber, or flocks, or 
pastures, or horses. More than two hundred and fifty 
cities or towns in Italy alone are historical, and some 
were famous. 

The excavations of Pompeii attest great luxury and 
elegance of life. Cortona, Clusium, Veui, Ancona, Ostia, 
Preneste, Antium, Misenum, Bais, Puteoli, Neapolis, 
Brundusium, Sybaris, were all celebrated. 

And still more remarkable were the old capitals of 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Africa. Syracuse was older 
than Rome, and had a fortress of a mile and a half in 
length. Carthage, under the emperors, nearly equalled 
its ancient magnificence. Athens was never more 
splendid than in the time of the Roman Antonines. 
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In spite of successive conquests, there still towered 
upon the Acropolis the most wonderful temple of 
antiquity, built of Pentelic marble, and adorned with 
the sculptures of Phidias. Corinth was richer and 
more luxurious than Athens, and possessed the most 
valuable pictures of Greece, as well as the finest 
statues; a single street for three miles was adorned 
with costly edifices. And even the islands which 
were colonized by Greeks were seats of sculpture and 
painting, as well as of schools of learning. Still 
grander were the cities of Asia Minor. Antioch 
had a street four miles in length, with double col- 
onunades; and its baths, theatres, museums, and 
temples excited universal admiration. At Ephesus 
was the grand temple of Diana, four times as large 
as the Parthenon at Athens, covering as much ground 
as Cologne Cathedral, with one hundred and twenty- 
eight columns sixty feet high. The Ephesian theatre 
was capable of seating sixty thousand spectators. 
Tarsus, the birthplace of Paul, was no mean city; 
and Damascus, the old capital of Syria, was both 
beautiful and rich. 

Laodicea was famous for tapestries, Hierapolis for 
its iron wares, Cybara for its dyes, Sardis for its wines, 
Smyrna for its beautiful monuments, Delos for its 
slave-trade, Cyrene for its horses, Paphos for its temple 
of Venus, in which were a hundred altars. Seleucia, 
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on the Tigris, had a population of four hundred thou- 
sand. Cvsarea in Palestine, founded by Herod the 
Great, and the principal seat of government to the 
Roman prefects, had a harbor equal in size to the 
renowned Pireeus, and was secured against the south- 
west winds by a mole of such massive construction 
that the blocks of stone, sunk under the water, were 
fifty feet in length, eighteen in width, and nine in 
thickness. The city itself was constructed of pol- 
ished stone, with an agora, a theatre, a circus, a pre- 
torium, and a temple to Cesar. Tyre, which had 
resisted for seven months the armies of Alexander, 
remained to the fall of the empire a great emporium 
of trade; it monopolized the manufacture of imperial 
purple. Sidon was equally celebrated for its glass 
and embroidered robes. The Sidonians cast glass 
mirrors, and imitated precious stones. But the glory 
of both Tyre and Sidon was in ships, which visited 
all the coasts of the Mediterranean, and even pene- 
trated to Britain and India. 

But greater than Tyre or Antioch, or any eastern 
city, was Alexandria, the capital of Egypt. Egypt 
even in its decline was still a great monarchy; and 
when the sceptre of three hundred kings passed from 
Cleopatra the last of the Ptolemies, to Augustus 
Cesar the conqueror at Actium, the military force of 
Egypt is said to have amounted to seven hundred 
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thousand men. The annual revenues of this State 
under the Ptolemies amounted to about seventeen 
million dollars in gold and silver, besides the produce 
of the earth. A single feast cost Philadelphus more 
than half a million of pounds sterling, and he had 
accumulated treasures to the amount of seven hundred 
and forty thousand talents, or about eight hundred and 
sixty million dollars. What European monarch ever 
possessed such a sum? The kings of Egypt, even 
when tributary to Rome, were richer in gold and 
silver than was Louis XIV. in the proudest hour of 
his life. 

The ground-plan of Alexandria was traced by Alex- 
ander himself, but it was not completed until the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Its circumference was about 
fifteen miles; the streets were regular, and crossed one 
another at right angles, being wide enough for free 
passage of both carriages and foot passengers. Its 
harbor could hold the largest fleet ever congre- 
gated; its walls and gates were constructed with 
all the skill and strength known to antiquity; its 
population numbered six hundred thousand, and all 
nations were represented in its crowded streets. The 
wealth of the city may be inferred from the fact that 
in one year sixty-two hundred and fifty talents, or 
more than six million dollars, were paid to the public 
treasury for port dues. The library was the largest 
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in the world, numbering over seven hundred thou- 
sand volumes; and this was connected with a museum, 
a menagerie, a botanical garden, and various halls for 
lectures, altogether forming the most famous university 
in the Roman empire. The inhabitants were chiefly 
Greek, and had all the cultivated tastes and mercan- 
tile thrift of that quick-witted people. In a commer- 
cial point of view Alexandria was the most important 
city in the world, and its ships whitened every sea. 
Unlike most commercial cities, it was intellectual, 
and its schools of poetry, mathematics, medicine, 
philosophy, and theology were more renowned than 
even those of Athens during the third and fourth 
centuries. Alexandria, could it have been trans- 
ported in its former splendor to our modern world, 
would be a great capital in these times. 

And all these cities were connected with one an- 
other and with Rome by magnificent roads, perfectly 
straight, and paved with large blocks of stone. They 
were originally constructed for military purposes, but 
were used by travellers, and on them posts were regu- 
larly established; they crossed valleys upon arches, 
and penetrated mountains; in Italy, especially, they 
were great works of art, and connected all the pro- 
vinees. There was an uninterrupted communication 
from the wall of Antoninus through York, London, 
Sandwich, Boulogne, Rheims, Lyons, Milan, Rome, 
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Brundusium, Dyrrachium, Byzantium, Ancyra, Tarsus, 
Antioch, Tyre, Jerusalem, —a distance of thirty-seven 
hundred and forty miles; and these roads were di- 
vided by milestones, and houses for travellers erected 
upon them at points of every five or six miles. 
Commerce under the Roman emperors was not what 
it now is, but still was very considerable, and thus 
united the various provinces together. The most re- 
mote countries were ransacked to furnish luxuries for 
Rome; every year a fleet of one hundred and twenty 
vessels sailed from the Red Sea for the islands of the 
Indian Ocean. But the Mediterranean, with the rivers 
which flowed into it, was the great highway of the an- 
cient navigator. Navigation by the ancients was even 
more rapid than in modern times before the invention 
of steam, since oars were employed as well as sails. In 
summer one hundred and sixty-two Roman miles were 
sailed over in twenty-four hours; this was the aver- 
age speed, or about seven knots. From the mouth of 
the Tiber vessels could usually reach Africa in two 
days, Massilia in three, and the Pillars of Hercules in 
seven; from Puteoli the passage to Alexandria had 
been effected, with moderate winds, in nine days. 
These facts, however, apply only to the summer, and 
to favorable winds. The Romans did not navigate 
in the inclement seasons; but in summer the great 
inland sea was white with sails. Great fleets brought 
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corn from Gaul, Spain, Sardinia, Africa, Sicily, and 
Egypt. This was the most important trade; but a con- 
siderable commerce was carried on also in ivory, tor- 
toise-shell, cotton and silk fabrics, pearls and precious 
stones, gums, spices, wines, wool, and oil. Greek and 
Asiatic wines, especially the Chian and Lesbian, were 
in great demand at Rome. The transport of earthen- 
ware, made generally in the Grecian cities, of wild 
animals for the amphitheatre, of marble, of the spoils 
of eastern cities, of military engines and stores, and 
of horses, required very large fleets and thousands of 
mariners, which probably belonged chiefly to great 
maritime cities. These cities with their dependencies 
required even more vessels for communication with 
one another than for Rome herself, — the great central 
object of enterprise and cupidity. 

In this survey of ancient cities I have not yet 
spoken of the great central city,—the City of the 
Seven Hills, to which all the world was tributary. 
Whatever was costly or rare or beautiful, in Greece 
or Asia or Egypt, was appropriated by her citizen 
kings, since citizens were provincial governors. All 
the great highways, from the Atlantic to the Tigris, 
converged to the capital,—all roads led to Rome; 
all the ships of Alexandria and Carthage and Taren-, 
tum, and other commercial capitals, were employed 
in furnishing her with luxuries or necessities. Never 
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was there so proud a city as this “Epitome of the 
Universe.” London, Paris, Vienna, Constantinople, 
St. Petersburg, Berlin, are great centres of fashion 
and power; but they are rivals, and excel only in 
some great department of human enterprise and 
genius, as in letters, or fashions, or commerce, or 
manufactures, —centres of influence and power in 
the countries of which they are capitals, yet they do 
not monopolize the wealth and energies of the world. 
London may contain more people than did ancient 
Rome, and may possess more commercial wealth ; 
but London represents only the British monarchy, 
not a universal empire. Rome, however, monopo- 
lized every thing, and controlled all nations and peo- 
ples; she could shut up the schools of Athens, or 
disperse the ships of Alexandria, or regulate the shops 
of Antioch. What Lyons and Bordeaux are to Paris, 
Corinth and Babylon were to Rome, — mere dependent 
cities. Paul, condemned at Jerusalem, stretched out 
his arms to Rome, and Rome protected him. The phi- 
losophers of Greece were the tutors of Roman nobility. 
The kings of the East resorted to the palaces of Mount 
Palatine for favors or safety; the governors of Syria 
and Egypt, reigning in the palaces of ancient kings, 
‘returned to Rome to squander the riches they had 
accumulated. Senators and nobles took their turn as 
sovereign rulers of all the known countries of the 
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world. The halls in which Darius and Alexander 
and Pericles and Cresus and Solomon and Cleopatra 
had feasted, became the witness of the banquets of 
Roman proconsuls. Babylon, Thebes, and Athens were 
only what Delhi and Calcutta are to the English of 
our day,— cities to be ruled by the delegates of the 
imperial Senate. Rome was the only “home” of the 
proud governors who reigned on the banks of the 
Thames, of the Seine, of the Rhine, of the Nile, of 
the Tigris. After they had enriched themselves with 
the spoils of the ancient monarchies they returned to 
their estates in Italy, or to their palaces on the Aven- 
tine. What a concentration of works of art on the 
hills, and around the Forum, and in the Campus 
Martius, and other celebrated quarters! There were 
temples rivalling those of Athens and Ephesus; baths 
covering more ground than the Pyramids, surrounded 
with Corinthian columns, and filled with the choicest 
treasures ransacked from the cities of Greece and 
Asia; palaces in comparison with which the Tuileries 
and Versailles are small; theatres which seated a 
larger audience than any present public buildings in 
Europe; amphitheatres more extensive and costly 
than Cologne, Milan, and York Minster cathedrals 
combined, and seating eight times as many spectators 
as could be crowded into St. Peter’s Church; circuses 
where, it is said, three hundred and eighty-five thou- 
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sand persons could witness the games and chariot- 
races at a time; bridges, still standing, which have 
furnished models for the most beautiful at Paris and 
London ; aqueducts carried over arches one hundred 
feet in height, through which flowed the surplus 
water of distant lakes; drains of solid masonry in 
which large boats could float; pillars more than one 
hundred feet in height, coated with precious marbles 
or plates of brass, and covered with bas-relefs ; obelisks 
brought from Egypt; fora and basilicas connected to- 
gether, and extending more than three thousand feet 
in length, every part of which was filled with “ani- 
mated busts” of conquerors, kings, statesmen, poets, 
publicists, and philosophers; mausoleums greater and 
more splendid than that Artemisia erected to the 
memory of her husband; triumphal arches under 
which marched in stately procession the victorious 
armies of the Eternal City, preceded by the spoils and 
trophies of conquered empires. 

Such was the proud capital, —a city of palaces, a 
residence of nobles who were virtually kings, enriched 
with the accumulated treasures of ancient civilization. 
Great were the capitals of Greece and Asia, but how 
pre-eminent was Rome, since all were subordinate to 
her! How bewildering and bewitching to a traveller 
must have been the varied wonders of the city! Go 
where he would, his eye rested on something which was 
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both a study and a marvel. Let him drive or walk 
about the suburbs, — there were villas, tombs, aqueducts 
looking like our railroads on arches, sculptured monu- 
ments, and gardens of surpassing beauty and luxury. 
Let him approach the walls, — they were great fortifica- 
tions extending twenty-one miles in circuit, according 
to the measurement of Ammon as adopted by Gibbon, 
and forty-five miles according to other authorities. 
Let him enter any of the various gates that opened 
into the city from the roads which radiated to all 
parts of Italy and the world,—they were of monu- 
mental brass covered with bas-reliefs, on which the 
victories of generals for a thousand years were com- 
memorated. Let him pass through any of the crowded 
thoroughfares, — he saw houses towering scarcely ever 
less than seventy feet, as tall as those of Edinburgh 
in its oldest sections. Most of the houses in which 
this vast population lived, according to Strabo, pos- 
sessed pipes which gave a never-failing supply of 
water from the rivers that flowed into the city 
through the aqueducts and out again through the 
sewers into the Tiber. Let the traveller walk up 
the Via Sacra,—that short street, scarcely half a 
mile in length,—and he passed the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre, the Temple of Venus and Rome, the Arch 
of Titus, the Temples of Peace, of Vesta, and of 
Castor, the Forum Romanum, the Basilica Julia, the 
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Arch of Severus, the Temple of Saturn, and stood 
before the majestic ascent to the Capitoline Jupiter, 
with its magnificent portico and ornamented pedi- 
ment, surpassing the facade of any modern church. 
On his left, as he emerged from beneath the sculp- 
tured Arch of Titus, was the Palatine Mount, nearly 
covered by the palace of the Cesars, the magnificent 
residences of the higher nobility, and various temples, 
of which that of Apollo was the most magnificent, 
built by Augustus, of solid white marble from Luna. 
Here were the palaces of Vaccus, of Flaccus, of Cicero, 
of Catiline, of Scaurus, of Antoninus, of Clodius, of 
Agrippa, and of Hortensius. Still on his left, in the 
valley between the Palatine and the Capitoline, though 
he could not see it, concealed from view by the great 
Temples of Vesta and of Castor, and the still greater 
edifice known as the Basilica Juha, was the quarter 
called the Velabrum, extending to the river, where 
the Pons Aimilius crossed it,—a low quarter of 
narrow streets and tall houses where the rabble lived 
jand died. On his right, concealed from view by the 
/Kdes Divi Julii and the Forum Romanum, was that 
magnificent series of edifices extending from the 
Temple of Peace to the Temple of Trajan, including 
the Basilica Pauli, the Forum Julii, the Forum 
Augusti, the Forum Trajani, the Basilica Ulpia,—a 
space more than three thousand feet in length, and 
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six hundred in breadth, almost entirely surrounded 
by porticos and colonnades, and filled with statues 
and pictures, — displaying on the whole probably the 
grandest series of public buildings clustered together 
ever erected, especially if we include the Forum Ro- 
manum and the various temples and basilicas which 


connected the whole,—a forest of marble pillars .and 


statues. Ascending the steps which led from the 
Temple of Concord to the Temple of Juno Moneta 
upon the Arx, or Tarpeian Rock, on the southwest- 
ern summit of the hill, itself one of the most beautiful 
temples in Rome, erected by Camillus on the spot 
where the house of M. Manlius Capitolinus had stood, 
and one came upon the Roman mint. Near this was 
the temple erected by Augustus to Jupiter Tonans, and 
that built by Domitian to Jupiter Custos. But all 
the sacred edifices which crowned the Capitoline were 
subordinate to the Templum Jovis Capitolini, standing 
on a platform of eight thousand square feet, and built 
of the richest materials. The portico which faced the 
Via Sacra consisted of three rows of Doric columns, 
the pediment profusely ornamented with the choicest 
sculptures, the apex of the roof surmounted by the 
bronze horses of Lysippus, and the roof itself cov- 
ered with gilded tiles. The temple had three sepa- 
rate cells, thongh covered with one roof; in front of 
each stood colossal statues of the three deities to 
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whom it was consecrated. Here were preserved what 
was most sacred in the eyes of Romans, and it was 
itself the richest of all the temples of the city. 
What a beautiful panorama was presented to the 
view from the summit of this consecrated hill, only 
mounted by a steep ascent of one hundred steps ! 
To the south was the Via Sacra extending to the 
Colosseum, and beyond it the Appia Via, lined with 
monuments as far as the eye could reach. A little 
beyond the fora to the east was the Carine, a 
fashionable quarter of beautiful shops and_ houses, 
and still farther off were the Baths of Titus, extend- 
ing from the Carine to the Esquiline Mount. To 
the northeast were the Viminal and Quirinal hills, 
after the Palatine the most ancient part of the city, 
the seat of the Sabine population, abounding in fanes 
and temples, the most splendid of which was the 
Temple of Quirinus, erected originally to Romulus 
by Numa, but rebuilt by Augustus, with a double 
row of columns on each of its sides, seventy-six in 
number. Near by was the house of Atticus, and 
the gardens of Sallust in the valley between the 
Quirinal and Pincian, afterward the property of the 
Emperor. Far back on the Quirinal, near the wall of 
Servius, were the Baths of Diocletian, and still farther 
to the east the Pretorian Camp established by Tiberius, 
and included within the wall of Aurelian. To the 
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northeast the eye lighted on the Pincian Hill covered 
with the gardens of Lucullus, to possess which Messa- 
lina caused the death of Valerius Asiaticus, into whose 
possession they had fallen. In the valley which lay 
between the fora and the Quirinal was the celebrated 
Subura, the quarter of shops, markets, and artificers, 
—a busy, noisy, vulgar section, not beautiful, but full 
of life and enterprise and wickedness. The eye then 
turned to the north, and the whole length of the 
Via Flamina was exposed to view, extending from the 
Capitoline to the Flaminian gate, perfectly straight, 
the finest street in Rome, and parallel to the modern 
Corso; it was the great highway to the north of Italy. 
Monuments and temples and palaces lined this cele- 
brated street; it was spanned by the triumphal arches 
of Claudius and Marcus Aurelius. To the west of it 
was the Campus Martius, with its innumerable objects 
of interest, —the Baths of Agrippa, the Pantheon, the 
Therme Alexandrine, the Column of Marcus Aurelius, 
and the Mausoleum of Augustus. Beneath the Capi- 
toline on the west, toward the river, was the Circus 
Flaminius, the Portico of Octavius, the Theatre of 
Balbus, and the Theatre of Pompey, where forty thou- 
sand spectators were accommodated. Stretching be- 
yond the Therm Alexandrine, near the Pantheon, 
was the magnificent bridge which crossed the Tiber, 


built by Hadrian when he founded his Mausoleum, 
33 
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to which it led, still standing under the name of the 
Ponte 8S. Angelo. The eye took in eight or nine 
bridges over the Tiber, some of wood, but generally 
of stone, of beautiful masonry, and crowned with 
statues. In the valley between the Palatine and the 
Aventine, was the great Circus Maximus, founded by 
the early Tarquin; it was the largest open space, in- 
closed by walls and porticos, in the city; it seated 
three hundred and eighty-five thousand spectators. 
How vast a city, which could spare nearly four hun- 
dred thousand of its population to see the chariot- 
races! Beyond was the Aventine itself. This also 
was rich in legendary monuments and in the palaces 
of the great, though originally a plebeian quarter. 
Here dwelt Trajan before he was emperor, and En- 
nius the poet, and Paula the friend of Saint Jerome. 
Beneath the Aventine, and a little south of the Cir- 
cus Maximus, were the great Baths of Caracalla, the 
ruins of which, next to those of the Colosseum, made 
on my mind the strongest impression of all I saw 
that pertains to antiquity, though these were not so 
large as those of Diocletian. The view south took 
in the Celian Hill, the ancient residence of Tullus 
Hostilius. This hill was the residence of many dis- 
tinguished Romans, among whose palaces was that 
of Claudius Centumalus, which towered ten or twelve 


stories into the air. But grander than any of these 
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palaces was that of Plautius Lateranus, on whose 
site now stands the basilica of St. John Lateran, — 
the gift of Constantine to the bishop of Rome,— 
one of the most ancient of the Christian churches, 
in which, for fifteen hundred years, daily services 
have been performed. 

Such were the objects of interest and grandeur that 
met the eye as it was turned toward the various quar- 
ters of the city, which contained between three and 
four millions of people. Lipsius estimates four mil- 
lions as the population, including slaves, women, chil- 
dren, and strangers. Though this estimate is regarded 
as too large by Merivale and others, yet how enormous 
must have been the number of the people when 
there were nine thousand and twenty-five baths, and 
when those of Diocletian could accommodate thirty- 
two hundred bathers at a time! The wooden theatre 
of Scaurus contained eighty thousand seats; that of 
Marcellus twenty thousand; the Colosseum would 
seat eighty-seven thousand persons, and give standing 
space for twenty-two thousand more. The Circus 
Maximus would hold three hundred and eighty-five 
thousand spectators. If only one person out of four 
of the free population witnessed the games and spec- 
tacles at a time, we thus must have four millions of 
people altogether in the city. The Aurelian walls are 


now only thirteen miles in circumference, but Lipsius 
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estimates the original circumference at forty-five miles, 
and Vopiscus at nearly fifty. The diameter of the city 
must have been eleven miles, since Strabo tells us that 
the actual limit of Rome was at a place between the 
fifth and sixth milestone from the column of Trajan in 
the Forum, —the central and most conspicuous object 
in the city except the capitol. 

Modern writers, taking London and Paris for their 
measure of material civilization, seem unwilling to 
admit that Rome could have reached such a pitch of 
glory and wealth and power. To him who stands 
within the narrow limits of the Forum, as it now 
appears, it seems incredible that it could have been 
the centre of a much larger city than Europe can now 
boast of. Grave historians are loath to compromise 
their dignity and character for truth by admitting 
statements which seem, to men of limited views, to 
be fabulous, and which transcend modern experience. 
But we should remember that most of the monuments 
of ancient Rome have entirely disappeared. Nothing 
remains of the Palace of the Cvesars, which nearly 
covered the Palatine Hill; little of the fora which, 
connected together, covered a space twice as large as 
that inclosed by the palaces of the Louvre and Tuil- 
eries, with all their galleries and courts; almost noth- 
ing of the glories of the Capitoline Hill; and little 
comparatively of those Therm which were a mile 
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in circuit. But what does remain attests an unpar- 
alleled grandeur,—the broken pillars of the Forum; 
the lofty columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius ; the 
Pantheon, lifting its spacious dome two hundred feet 
into the air; the mere vestibule of the Baths of 
Agrippa ; the triumphal arches of Titus and Trajan 
and Constantine; the bridges which span the Tiber; 
the aqueducts which cross the Campagna; the Cloaca 
Maxima, which drained the marshes and lakes of the 
infant city; and, above all, the Colosseum. What 
glory and shame are associated with that single edi- 
fice! That alone, if nothing else remained of Pagan 
antiquity, would indicate a grandeur and a folly such 
as cannot now be seen on earth. It reveals a wonder- 
ful skill in masonry and great architectural strength; 
it shows the wealth and resources of rulers who must 
have had the treasures of the world at their command ; 
it shows the restless passions of the people for excite- 
ment, and the necessity on the part of government of 
yielding to this taste. What leisure and indolence 
marked a city which could afford to give up so much 
time to the demoralizing sports! What facilities for 
transportation were afforded, when so many wild beasts 
could be brought to the capitol from the central parts 
of Africa without calling out unusual comment! How 
imperious a populace that compels the government to 
provide such expensive pleasures! The games of 
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Titus. on the dedication of the Colosseum, lasted one 
hundred days, and five thousand wild beasts were 
slaughtered in the arena. The number of the gladi- 
ators who fought surpasses belief. At the triumph 
of Trajan over the Dacians, ten thousand gladiators 
were exhibited, and the Emperor himself presided 
under a gilded canopy, surrounded by thousands of 
his lords. Underneath the arena, strewed with yel- 
low sand and sawdust, was a solid pavement, so 
closely cemented that it could be turned into an 
artificial lake, on which naval battles were fought. 
But it was the conflict of gladiators which most 
deeply stimulated the passions of the people. The 
benches were crowded with eager spectators, and 
the voices of one hundred thousand were raised in 
triumph or rage as the miserable victims sank ex- 
hausted in the bloody sport. 

Yet it was not the gladiatorial sports of the amphi- 
theatre which most strikingly attested the greatness 
and splendor of the city; nor the palaces, in which as 
many as four hundred slaves were sometimes main- 
tained as domestic servants for a single establish- 
ment, — twelve hundred in number according to the 
lowest estimate, but probably five times as nu- 
inerous, Since every senator, every knight, and every 
rich man was proud to possess a residence which 
would attract attention; nor the temples, which 
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numbered four hundred and twenty-four, most of 
which were of marble, filled with statues, the con- 
tributions of ages, and surrounded with groves; nor 
the fora and basilicas, with their porticos, statues, 
and pictures, covering more space than any cluster 
of public buildings in Europe, a mile and a half in 
circuit; nor the baths, nearly as large, still more 
completely filled with works of art; nor the Circus 
Maximus, where more people witnessed the chariot 
races at a time than are nightly assembled in all the 
places of public amusement in Paris, London, and 
New York combined, — more than could be seated in 
all the cathedrals of England and France. It is not 
these which most impressively make us feel the amaz- 
ing grandeur of the old capital of the world. The 
triumphal processions of the conquering generals were 
still more exciting to behold, for these appealed more 
directly to the imagination, and excited those passions 
which urged the Romans to a career of conquest from 
generation to generation. No military review of mod- 
ern times equalled those gorgeous triumphs, even as 
no scenic performance compares with the gladiatorial 
shows; the sun has never shone upon any human 
assemblage so magnificent and so grand, so imposing 
and yet so guilty. Not only were displayed the spoils 
of conquered kingdoms, and the triumphal cars of 
generals, but the whole military strength of the capi- 
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tal; an army of one hundred thousand men, flushed 
with victory, followed the gorgeous procession of nobles 
and princes. The triumph of Aurelian, on his return 
from the East, gives us some idea of the grandeur of 
that ovation to conquerors. “The pomp was opened 
by twenty elephants, four royal tigers, and two hun- 
dred of the most curious animals from every climate, 
north, south, east, and west. These were followed 
by sixteen hundred gladiators, devoted to the cruel 
amusement of the amphitheatre. Then were dis- 
played the arms and ensigns of conquered nations, 
the plate and wardrobe of the Syrian queen. Then 
ambassadors from all parts of the earth, all remark- 
able in their rich dresses, with their crowns and offer- 
ings. Then the captives taken in the various wars, — 
Goths, Vandals, Samaritans, Alemanni, Franks, Gauls, 
Syrians, and Egyptians, each marked by their national 
costume. Then the Queen of the East, the beautiful 
Zenobia, confined by fetters of gold, and fainting under 
the weight of jewels, preceding the beautiful chariot 
in which she had hoped to enter the gates of Rome. 
Then the chariot of the Persian king. Then the 
triumphal car of Aurelian Wmself, drawn by ele- 
phants. Finally the most illustrious of the Senate 
and the army closed the solemn procession, amid 
the acclamations of the people, and the sound of 
musical instruments. It took from dawn of day un- 
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til the ninth hour for the procession to pass to the 
capitol; and the festival was protracted by theatrical 
representations, the games of the circus, the hunting 
of wild beasts, combats of gladiators, and naval 


engagements.” 


Such were the material wonders of the ancient 
civilizations, culminating in their latest and greatest 
representative, and displayed in its proud capital, — 
nearly all of which became later the spoil of bar- 
barians, who ruthlessly marched over the classic world, 
having no regard for its choicest treasures. Those old 
glories are now indeed succeeded by a prouder civiliza- 
tion, — the work of nobler races after sixteen hundred 
years of new experiments. But why such an eclipse 
of the glory of man? The reason is apparent if we 
survey the internal state of the ancient empires, 
especially of society as it existed under the Roman 
emperors. 
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N surveying the nations of antiquity nothing im- 

presses us more forcibly than the perpetual wars 
in which they were engaged, and the fact that military 
art and science seem to have been among the earliest 
things that occupied the thoughts of men. Personal 
strife and tribal warfare are coeval with the earliest 
movements of humanity. 

The first recorded act in the Hebraic history of the 
world after the expulsion of Adam from Paradise is a 
murder. In patriarchal times we read of contentions 
between the servants of Abraham and of Lot, and be- 
tween the petty kings and chieftains of the countries 
where they journeyed. Long before Abraham was 
born, violence was the greatest evil with which the 
world was afflicted. Before his day mighty conquerors 
arose and founded kingdoms. Babylon and Egypt 
were powerful military States in pre-historic times. 
Wars more or less fierce were waged before nations 
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were civilized. The earliest known art, therefore, was 
the art of destruction, growing out of the wicked and 
brutal passions of men,—envy and hatred, ambition 
and revenge; in a word, selfishness. Race fought 
with race, kingdom with kingdom, and city with city, 
in the very infancy of society. In secular history the 
greatest names are those of conquerors and heroes in 
every land under the sun; and it was by conquerors 
that those grand monuments were erected the ruins 
of which astonish every traveller, especially in Egypt 
and Assyria. 

But wars in the earliest ages were not carried on 
scientifically, or even as an art. There was little to 
mark them except brute force. Armies were scarcely 
more than great collections of armed men, led by kings, 
either to protect their States from hostile invaders, or 
to acquire new territory, or to exact tribute from weaker 
nations. We do not read of military discipline, or of 
skill in strategy and tactics. A battle was lost or won 
by individual prowess; it was generally a hand-to- 
hand encounter, in which the strongest and bravest 
gained the victory. 

One of the earliest descriptions of war is to be found 
in the Iliad of Homer, where individual heroes fought 
with one another, armed with the sword, the lance, and 
the javelin, protected by shields, helmets, and coats of 
mail. They fought on foot, or from chariots, which 
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were in use before cavalry. The war-horse was driven 
before he was ridden in Egypt or Palestine; but the 
Aryan barbarians in their invasion rode their horses, 
and fought on horseback, like the modern Cossacks. 

Until the Greeks became familiar with war as an art, 
armies were usually very large, as if a great part of the 
population of a country followed the sovereign who 
commanded them. Rameses the Great, the Sesostris 
of the Greeks, according to Herodotus led nearly a 
million of men in his expeditions. He was the most 
noted of ancient warriors until Cyrus the Persian 
arose, and was nearly contemporaneous with Moses. 
The Trojan war is supposed to have taken place during 
the period when the Israelites were subject to the 
Ammonites; and about the time that the Philistines 
were defeated by David, the Greeks were forced by war 
to found colonies in Asia Minor. 

After authentic history begins, war is the main sub- 
ject with which it has to deal; and for three thousand 
years history is simply the record of the feats of war- 
riors and generals, of their conquests and defeats, of 
the rise and fall of kingdoms and cities, of the growth 
or decline of military virtues. No arts of civilization 
have_ preserved nations from the sword of the con- 
queror, and war has been both the amusement and 
the business of kings. From the earliest ages, the 


most valued laurels have been bestowed for success in 
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war, and military fame has eclipsed all other glories. 
The cry of the mourner has been unheeded in the 
blaze of conquest; even the aspirations of the poet 
and the labors of the artist have been as nought, 
except to celebrate the achievements of heroes. 

It is interesting then to inquire how far the ancients 
advanced in the arts of war, which include military 
weapons, movements, the structure of camps, the disci- 
pline of armies, the construction of ships and of mili- 
tary engines, and the concentration and management 
of forces under a single man. What was that mighty 
machinery by which nations were subdued, or rose to 
greatness on the ruin of States and Empires? The 
conquests of Rameses, of David, of Nebuchadnezzar, 
of Cyrus, of Alexander, of Hannibal, of Cesar, and 
other heroes are still the subjects of contemplation 
among statesmen and schoolboys. The exploits of 
heroes are the pith of history. 

The art of war must have made great progress in the 
infancy of civilization, when bodily energies were most 
highly valued, when men were fierce, hardy, strong, 
and uncorrupted by luxury ; when mere physical forces 
gave law alike to the rich and the poor, to the learned 
and the ignorant; and when the avenue to power led 
across the field of battle. 

We must go to Egypt for the earliest development of 


art and science in all departments; and so far as the 
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art of war consists in the organization of physical forces 
for conquest or defence, under the direction of a single 
man, it was in Egypt that this was first accomplished, 
about seventeen hundred years before Christ, as chro- 
nologists think, by Rameses the Great. 

This monarch, according to Wilkinson the greatest 
and most ambitious of the Egyptian kings, to whom 
the Greeks gave the name of Sesostris, showed great 
ability in collecting together large bodies of his sub- 
jects, and controlling them by a rigid military disci- 
pline. He accustomed them to heat and cold, hunger 
and thirst, fatigue, and exposure to danger. With 
bodies thus rendered vigorous by labor and discipline, 
they were fitted for distant expeditions. Rameses first 
subdued the Arabians and Libyans, and annexed them 
to the Egyptian monarchy. While he inured his sub- 
jects to fatigue and danger, he was careful to win their 
affections by acts of munificence and clemency. He 
then made his preparations for the conquest of the 
known world, and collected an army, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, of six hundred thousand infantry, 
twenty-four thousand cavalry, and twenty-seven thou- 
sand war chariots. It is difficult to understand how 
a small country lke Egypt could furnish such an 
immense force. If the account of the historian be 
not exaggerated, Rameses must have enrolled the con- 
quered Libyans and Arabians and other nations among 
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his soldiers. He subjected his army to a stern disci- 
pline and an uncomplaining obedience to orders, — the 
first principle in the science of war, which no suacess- 
ful general in the world’s history has ever disregarded, 
from Alexander to Napoleon. With this powerful army 
his march was irresistible. Ethiopia was first subdued, 
and an exaction made from the conquered of a tribute 
of gold, ivory, and ebony. In those ancient times a 
conquering army did not resettle or colonize the terri- 
tories it had subdued, but was contented with overrun- 
ning the country and exacting tribute from the people. 
Such was the nature of the Babylonian and Persian 
conquests. After overrunning Ethiopia and some other 
countries near the Straits of Babelmandeb, the con- 
queror proceeded to India, which he overran beyond 
the Ganges, and ascended the high table-land of Cen- 
tral Asia; then proceeding westward, he entered Eu- 
rope, nor halted in his devastating career until he 
reached Thrace. From thence he marched to Asia 
Minor, conquering as he went, and invaded Assyria, 
seating himself on the throne of Ninus and Semi- 
ramis. Then, laden with booty from the Eastern 
world, he returned to Egypt after-an absence of thirty 
years and consolidated his empire, building those vast 
structures at Thebes, which for magnitude have never 
been surpassed. Thus was Egypt enriched with the 


spoil of nations, and made formidable for a thousand 
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years. Rameses was the last of the Pharaohs who 
pursued the phantom of military renown, or sought 
glory in distant expeditions. 

We are in ignorance as to the details of the con- 
quests and the generals who served under Rameses. 
There is doubtless some exaggeration in the statements 
of the Greek historian, but there is no doubt that this 
monarch was among the first of the great conquerors 
to establish a regular army, and to provide a fleet to 
co-operate with his land forces. 

The strength of the Egyptian army consisted mainly 
in archers. They fought either on foot or in chariots ; 
cavalry was not much relied upon, although mention 
is frequently made of horsemen as well as of chariots. 
The Egyptian infantry was divided into regiments, and 
Wilkinson tells us that they were named according to 
the arms they bore, —as “bowmen, spearmen, swords: 
men, clubmen, slingers.” These regiments were divided 
into battalions and companies, commanded by their 
captains. The infantry, heavily armed with spears and 
shields, formed a phalanx almost impenetrable of twelve 
men deep, who marched with great regularity. Each 
company had its standard-bearer, who was an officer of 
approved valor; the royal standards were carried by 
the royal princes or by persons of the royal household. 
The troops were summoned by the sound of trumpet, 
and also by the drum, both used from the earliest pe- 
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riod. The offensive weapons were the bow, the spear, 
the javelin, the sword, the club, or mace, and the battle- 
axe. The chief defensive weapon was the shield, about 
three feet in length, covered with bull’s hide, having 
. the hair outward and studded with nails. The shape 
of the bow was not essentially different from that 
used in Europe in the Middle Ages, being about five 
feet and a half long, round, and tapering at the ends; 
the bowstring was of hide or catgut. The arrows 
of the archers averaged about thirty inches in length, 
and were made of wood or reeds, tipped with a metal 
point, or flint, and winged with feathers. Each bow- 
man was furnished with a plentiful supply of arrows. 
When arrows were exhausted, the bowman fought with 
swords and battle-axes; his defensive armor was con- 
fined chiefly to the helmet and a sort of quilted coat. 
The spear was of wood, with a metal head, was about 
five or six feet in length, and used for thrusting. The 
javelin was lighter, for throwing. The sling was a 
thong of plaited leather, broad in the middle, with a 
loop at the end. The sword was straight and short, 
between two and three feet in length, with a double 
edge, tapering to a sharp point, and used for either cut 
or thrust; the handle was frequently inlaid with pre- 
cious stones. The metal used in the manufacture of 
swords and spear-heads was bronze, hardened by a pro- 
cess unknown to us. The battle-axe had a handle about 
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two and a half feet in length, and was less ornamented 
than other weapons. The cuirass, or coat of armor, was 
made of horizontal rows of metal plate, about an inch in 
breadth, well secured together by bronze pieces. The 
Kgyptian chariot held two persons,— the charioteer, and 
the warrior armed with his bow-and-arrow and wear- 
ing a cuirass, or coat of mail. The warrior carried also 
other weapons for close encounter, when he should 
descend from his chariot to fight on foot. The chariot 
was of wood, the body of which was light, strengthened 
with metal; the pole was inserted in the axle; the 
two wheels usually had six spokes, but sometimes only 
four; the wheel revolved on the axle, and was secured 
by a lynch-pin. The leathern harness and _ housings 
were simple, and the bridles, or reins, were nearly the 
same as are now in use. 

“The Egyptian chariot corps, lke the infantry,” 
says Wilkinson, “were divided into light and heavy 
troops, both armed with bows,—the former chiefly 
employed in harassing the enemy with missiles; the 
latter called upon to break through opposing masses of 
infantry.” The infantry, when employed in the as- 
sault of fortified towns, were provided with shields, 
under cover of which they made their approaches to 
the place to be attacked. In their attack they ad- 
vanced under cover of the arrows of the bowmen, and 


instantly applied the scaling-ladder to the ramparts. 
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The testudo, a wooden shelter, was also used, large 
enough to contain several men. The battering-ram 
and movable towers resembled those of the Romans a 
thousand years later. 

It would thus appear that the ancient Egyptians, in 
the discipline of armies, in military weapons offensive 
and defensive, in chariots and horses, and in military 
engines for the reduction of fortified towns, were 
scarcely improved upon by the Greeks and Romans, or 
by the Europeans in the Middle Ages. Yet the Egyp- 
tians were an Ingenious rather than a warlike people, 
fond of peace, and devoted to agricultural pursuits. 

More warlike than they were the Assyrians and the 
Persians, although we fail to discover any essential 
difference in the organization of armies, or in military 
weapons. The great difference between the Persian 
and the Egyptian armies was in the use of cavalry. 
From their earliest settlements the Persians were skil- 
ful horsemen, and these formed the guard of their 
kings. Under Cyrus, the Persians became the masters 
of the world, but they rapidly degenerated, not being 
able to withstand the luxurious life of the conquered 
Babylonians ; and when they were marshalled against 
the Greeks, and especially against the disciplined forces 
of Alexander, they were disgracefully routed in spite of 
their enormous armies, which could not be handled, 


and became mere mobs of armed men. 
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The art of war made a great advance under the 
Greeks, although we do not notice any striking supe- 
riority of arms over the Eastern armies led by Sesos- 
tris or Cyrus. The Greeks were among the most 
warlike of all the races of men; they had a genius for 
war. The Grecian States were engaged in perpetual 
strifes with one another, and constant contention de- 
veloped military strength; and yet the Greeks, until 
the time of Philip, had no standing armies. They 
relied for offence and defence on the volunteer militia, 
which was animated by intense patriotic ideas. All 
armies in the nature of things are more or less 
machines, moved by one commanding will; but the 
Greek armies owed much of their success to the indi- 
vidual bravery of their troops, who were citizens of 
States under constitutional forms of government. 

The most remarkable improvement in the art of 
war was made by the Spartans, who, in addition to 
their strict military discipline, introduced the phalanx, 
—files of picked soldiers, eight deep, heavily armed 
with spear, sword, and shield, placed in ranks of eight, 
at intervals of about six feet apart. This phalanx 
of eight files and eight ranks, — sixty-four men, — 
closely locked when the soldiers received or advanced 
to attack, proved nearly impregnable and irresistible. 
It combined solidity and the power of resistance with 
mobility. The picked men were placed in the front 
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and rear; for in skilful evolutions the front often be- 
came the rear, and the rear became the front. Armed 
with spears projecting beyond the front, and with 
their shields locked together, the phalanx advanced to 
meet the enemy with regular step, and to the cadence 
of music; if beaten, it retired in perfect order. After 
battle, each soldier was obliged to produce his shield 
as a proof that he had fought or retired as a soldier 
should. The Athenian phalanx was less solid than 
that of Sparta, — Miltiades having decreased the depth 
to four ranks, in order to lengthen his front, — but 
was more efficient in a charge against the enemy. The 
Spartan phalanx was stronger in defence, the Athenian 
more agile in attack. The attack was nearly irresis- 
tible, as the soldiers advanced with accelerated motion, 
corresponding to the double-quick time of modern 
warfare. This was first introduced by Miltiades at 
Marathon. 

Philip of Macedon adopted the Spartan phalanx, 
but made it sixteen deep, which gave it greater solidity, 
and rendered it still more effective. He introduced 
the large oval buckler and a larger and heavier spear. 
When the phalanx was closed for action, each man 
occupied but three square feet of ground; as the 
pikes were twenty-four feet in length, and projected 
eighteen feet beyond the front, the formation presented 


an array of points such as had never been seen before. 
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The greatest improvement effected by Philip, however, 
was the adoption of standing armies instead of the 
militia heretofore in use throughout the Grecian States. 
He also attached great importance to his cavalry, which 
was composed of the flower of the nobility, about twelve 
hundred in number, all covered with defensive armor ; 
these he formed into eight squadrons, and constituted 
them his body-guard. The usual formation of the 
regular cavalry was in the form of a wedge, so as to 
penetrate and break the enemy’s line,—a manceuvre 
probably learned from Epaminondas of Thebes, a great 
master in the art of war, who defeated the Spartan 
phalanx by forming his columns upon a front less than 
their depth, thus enabling him to direct his whole force 
against a given point. By these tactics he gained 
the great victory at Leuctra, as Napoleon likewise 
prevailed over the Austrians in his Italian campaign. 
In like manner Philip’s son Alexander, following the 
example of Epaminondas, concentrated his forces up- 
on the enemy's centre, and easily defeated the Persian 
hosts by creating a panic. There was no resisting a 
phalanx sixteen files deep, with their projecting pikes, 
aided by the heavily armed cavalry, all under the strict- 
est military discipline and animated by patriotic ardor. 
This terrible Macedonian phalanx was a great advance 
over the early armies of the Greeks, who fought with- 


out discipline in a hand to hand encounter, with swords 
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and spears, after exhausting their arrows. They had 
learned two things of great importance, —a rigid disci- 
pline, and a concentration of forces which made an 
army a machine. Under Alexander, the grand phalanx 
consisted of 16,384 men, made up of four divisions and 
smaller phalanxes. 

In Roman armies we see a still further advance in 
the military art, as it existed in the time of Augustus, 
which required centuries to perfect. The hardy phy- 
sique and stern nature of the Romans, exercised and 
controlled by their organizing genius, evolved the Ro- 
man legion, which learned to resist the impetuous as- 
saults of the elephants of the Hast, the phalanx of the 
Greeks, and the Teutonic barbarians. The indomitable 
courage of the Romans, trained under severest disci- 
pline and directed by means of an organization divided 
and subdivided and officered almost as perfectly as our 
modern corps and divisions and brigades and regiments 
and companies and squads, marched over and subdued 
the world. 

The Roman soldier was trained to march twenty 
miles a day, under a burden of eighty pounds; to 
swim rivers, to climb mountains, to penetrate forests, 
and to encounter every kind of danger. He was 
taught that his destiny was to die in battle: death 
was at once his duty and his glory. He enlisted in 
the army with little hope of revisiting his home; he 
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crossed seas and deserts and forests with the idea of 
spending his life in the service of his country. His pay 
was only a denarius daily, equal to about sixteen cents 
of our money. Marriage for him was discouraged or 
forbidden: However insignificant the legionary was as 
aman, he gained importance from the great body with 
which he was identified: he was both the servant and 
the master of the State. He had an intense esprit de 
corps; he was bound up in the glory of his legion. Both 
religion and honor bound him to his standards; the 
golden eagle which glittered in his front was the object 
of his fondest devotion. Nor was it possible to escape 
the penalty of cowardice or treachery or disobedience ; 
he could be chastised with blows by his centurion, 
and his general could doom him to death. Never was 
the severity of military discipline relaxed; military 
exercises were incessant, in winter as insummer. In 
the midst of peace the Roman troops were familiarized 
with the practice of war. 

It was the spirit which animated the Roman legions, 
and the discipline to which they were inured that gave 
them their irresistible strength. When we remember . 
that they had not our firearms, we can but be sur- 
prised at their efficiency, especially in taking strongly 
fortified cities. Jerusalem was defended by a triple 
wall, the most elaborate fortifications, and twenty-four 
thousand soldiers, besides the aid received from the 
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citizens ; and yet it fell in little more than four months 
before an army of eighty thousand under Titus. How 
great must have been the military science that could 
reduce a place of such strength, in so short a time, 
without the aid of other artillery than the ancient 
catapult and battering-ram! Whether the military 
science of the Romans was superior or inferior to our 
own, no one can question that it was as perfect as it 
could be, lacking any knowledge of gunpowder; we 
surpass them only in the application of this great in- 
vention, especially in artillery. There can be no doubt 
that a Roman army was superior to a feudal army 
in the brightest days of chivalry. The world has pro- 
duced no generals greater than Cesar, Pompey, Sulla, 
and Marius. No armies ever won greater victories over 
superior numbers than the Roman, and no armies of 
their size ever retained in submission so vast an 
empire, and for so long a time. At no period in the 
history of the Roman empire were the armies so large 
as those sustained by France in time of peace. Two 
hundred thousand legionaries, and as many more aux- 
iliaries, controlled diverse nations and powerful mon- 
archies. The single province of Syria once boasted of 
a military force equal in the number of soldiers to that 
wielded by the Emperor Tiberius. Twenty-five Roman 
legions made the conquest of the world, and retained 
that conquest for five hundred years. The self-sustained 
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energy of Cesar in Gaul puts to the blush the efforts of 
all modern generals, unless we except Frederic IL, 
Marlborough, Napoleon, Wellington, Grant, Sherman, 
and a few other great geniuses which warlike crises 
have developed ; nor is there a better text-book on the 
art of war than that furnished by Cesar himself in his 
Commentaries. The great victories of the Romans 
over barbarians, over Gauls, over Carthaginians, over 
Greeks, over Syrians, over Persians. were not the result 
of a short-lived enthusiasm, like those of Attila and 
Tamerlane, but extended over a thousand years. 

The Romans were essentially military in all their 
tastes and habits. Luxurious senators and nobles 
showed the greatest courage and skill in the most dif- 
ficult campaigns. Antony, Cesar, Pompey, and Lu- 
cullus at home were enervated and self-indulgent, but 
at the head of their legions they were capable of any 
privation and fatigue. 

The Roman legion was a most perfect organization, 
a great mechanical force, and could sustain furious at- 
tacks after vigor, patriotism, and public spirit had fled. 
For three hundred years a vast empire was sustained by 
mechanism alone. The legion is coeval with the foun- 
dation of Rome, but the number of the troops of which 
it was composed varied at different periods. It rarely 
exceeded six thousand men; Gibbon estimates the num- 
ber at six thousand eight hundred and twenty-six men. 
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For many centuries it was composed exclusively of Ro- 
man citizens. Up to the year B.c. 107, no one was per- 
mitted to serve among the regular troops except those 
who were regarded as possessing a strong personal in- 
terest in the stability of the republic. Marius ad- 
mitted all orders of citizens; and after the close of the 
Social War, B. c. 87, the whole free population of Italy 
was allowed to serve in the regular army. Claudius 
inwrporated with the legion the vanquished Goths, 
and after him the barbarians filled up the ranks on 
account of the degeneracy of the times. But during 
the period when the Romans were conquering the 
world every citizen was trained to arms, like the Ger- 
mans of the present day, and was liable to be called 
upon to serve in the armies. In the early age of the 
republic the legion was disbanded as soon as the spe- 
cial service was performed, and was in all essential 
respects a militia. For three centuries we have no 
record of a Roman army wintering in the field; but 
when Southern Italy became the seat of war, and 
especially when Rome was menaced by foreign en- 
emies, and still more when a protracted foreign ser- 
vice became inevitable, the same soldiers remained 
in activity for several years. Gradually the distinc- 
tion between the soldier and the civilian was en- 
tirely obliterated. The distant wars of the republic — 
such as the prolonged operations of Cesar in Gaul, and 
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the civil contests — made a standing army a necessity. 
During the civil wars between Cesar and Pompey 
the legions were forty in number; under Augustus, 
but twenty-five. Alexander Severus increased them to 
thirty-two. This was the standing force of the em- 
pire, — from one hundred and fifty thousand to two 
hundred and forty thousand men, stationed in the 
various provinces. 

The main dependence of the legion was on the in- 
fantry, which wore heavy armor consisting of helmet, 
breastplate, greaves on the right leg, and on the left 
arm a buckler, four feet in length and two and a half 
in width. The helmet was originally made of leather 
or untanned skin, strengthened and adorned by bronze 
or gold, and surmounted by a crest which was often 
of horse-hair, and so made as to give an imposing look. 
The crests served not only for ornament, but to distin- 
cuish the different centurions. The breastplate, or cui- 
rass, was generally made of metal, and sometimes was 
highly ornamented. Chain-mail was also used. The 
greaves were of bronze or brass, with a lining of 
leather or felt, and reached above the knees. The 
shield worn by the heavy-armed infantry was not 
round, like that of the early Greeks, but oval or ob- 
long, adapted to the shape of the body, such as was 
adopted by Philip and Alexander, and was made of 


wood or wicker-work. The weapons were a light spear, 
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a pilum, or javelin, over six feet long, terminated by 
a steel point, and a short cut-and-thrust sword with a 
double edge. Besides the armor and weapons of the 
legionary, he usually carried on the marches provisions 
for two weeks, three or four stakes used in forming 
the palisade of the camp, besides various tools, — al- 
together a burden of sixty or eighty pounds per man. 
The legion was drawn up eight deep, and three feet 
intervened between rank and file, which disposition 
gave great activity, and made it superior to the Mace- 
donian phalanx, the strength of which depended on 
sixteen ranks of long pikes wedged together. The 
general period of service for the infantry was twenty 
years, after which the soldier received a discharge, 
together with a bounty in money or land. 

The cavalry attached to each legion consisted of 
three hundred men, who originally were selected from 
the leading men in the State. They were mounted at 
the expense of the State, and formed a distinct order. 
The cavalry was divided into ten squadrons. To each 
legion was attached also a train of ten military engines 
of the largest size, and fifty-five of the smaller, — all of 
which discharged stones and darts with great effect. 
This train corresponded with our artillery. 

The Roman legion — whether it was composed of four 
thousand men, as in the early ages of the republic, or 
six thousand, as in the time of Augustus — was divided 
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into ten cohorts, and each cohort was composed of 
Hastati (raw troops), Principes (trained troops), Triarii 
(veterans), and Velites (light troops, or skirmishers), 
The soldiers of the first line, called Hastati, consisted 
of youths in the bloom of manhood, who were distrib- 
uted into fifteen companies, or maniples. Each com- 
pany contained sixty privates, two centurions, and a 
standard-bearer. Two thirds were heavily armed, and 
bore the long shield; the remainder carried only a 
spear and light javelins. The second line, the Prin- 
cipes, was composed of men in the full vigor of life, 
divided also into fifteen companies, all heavily armed, 
and distinguished by the splendor of their equipments. 
The third body, the Triarii, was composed of tried 
veterans, in fifteen companies, the least trustworthy of 
which were placed in the rear; these formed three 
lines. The Velites were light-armed troops, employed 
on out-post duty, and mingled with the horsemen. 
The Hastati were so called because they were armed 
with the hasta, or spear; the Principes for being placed 
so near to the front; the Triarii, from having been 
arrayed behind the first two lines as a body of reserve. 
The Triarii were armed with the pilum, thicker and 
stronger than the Grecian lance, four and a half 
feet long, of wood, with a barbed head of iron, — 
so that the whole length of the weapon was six feet 


nine inches. It was used either to throw or thrust 
35 
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with, and when it pierced the enemy’s shield the iron 
head was bent, and the spear, owing to the twist in 
the iron, still held to the shield. Each soldier carried 
two of these weapons, and threw the heavy pilum over 
the heads of their comrades in front, in order to break 
the enemy's line. In the time of the empire, when the 
legion was modified, the infantry wore cuirasses and 
helmets, and carried a sword and dagger. The select 
infantry were armed with a long spear and a shield; 


the rest, with a pilum. Each man carried a saw, a 
basket, a mattock, a hatchet, a leather strap, a hook, 
a chain, and provisions for three days. The Equites 
(cavalry) wore helmets and cuirasses, like the infan- 
try, having a broadsword at the right side, and in 
the hand a long pole. A buckler swung at the horse’s 
flank. They were also furnished with a quiver con- 
taining three or four javelins. 

The artillery were used both for hurling missiles in 
battle, and for the attack on fortresses. The tormen- 
tum, which was an elastic instrument, discharged stones 
and darts, and was held in general use until the dis- 
covery of gunpowder. In besieging a city, the ram 
was employed for destroying the lower part of a wall, 
and the balista, which discharged stones, was used to 
overthrow the battlements. The balista would project 
a stone weighing from fifty to three hundred pounds. 
The aries, or battering-ram, consisted of a large beam 
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made of the trunk of a tree, frequently one hundred 
feet in length, to one end of which was fastened a 
mace of iron or bronze resembling in form the head 
of a ram; it was often suspended by ropes from a 
beam fixed transversely over it, so that the soldiers 
were relieved from supporting its weight, and were 
able to give it a rapid and forcible swinging motion 
backward and forward. When this machine was fur- 
ther perfected by rigging it upon wheels, and con- 
structing over it a roof, so as to form a testudo, 
which protected the besieging party from the assaults 
of the besieged, there was no tower so strong, no wall 
so thick, as to resist a long-continued attack, the great 
length of the beam enabling the soldiers to work across 
the defensive ditch, and as many as one hundred men 
being often employed upon it. The Romans learned 
from the Greeks the art of building this formida- 
ble engine, which was used with great effect by Alex- 
ander, but with still greater by Titus in the siege 
of Jerusalem; it was first used by the Romans in 
the siege of Syracuse. The vinea was a sort of roof 
under which the soldiers protected themselves when 
they undermined walls. The helepolis, also used in 
the attack on cities, was a square tower furnished with 
all the means of assault. This also was a Greek in- 
vention; and the one used by Demetrius at the siege 
of Rhodes, B. c. 306, was one hundred and _ thirty- 
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five feet high and sixty-eight wide, divided into nine 
stories. The turris, a tower of the same class, was used 
both by Greeks and Romans, and even by Asiatics. 
Mithridates used one at the siege of Cyzicus one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height. These most formidable 
engines were generally made of beams of wood covered 
on three sides with iron and sometimes with raw- 
hides. They were higher than the walls and all the 
other fortifications of a besieged place, and divided 
into stories pierced with windows; in and upon them 
were stationed archers and slingers, and in the lower 
story was a battering-ram. The soldiers in the tur- 
ris were also provided with scaling-ladders, sometimes 
on wheels; so that when the top of the wall was 
cleared by means of the turris, it might be scaled by 
means of the ladders. It was impossible to resist 
these powerful engines except by burning them, or by 
undermining the ground upon which they stood, or by 
overturning them with stones or iron-shod beams hung 
from a mast on the wall, or by increasing the height 
of the wall, or by erecting temporary towers on the 
wall beside them. 

Thus there was no ancient fortification capable of 
withstanding a long siege when the besieged city was 
short of defenders or provisions. With forces equal 
between the combatants an attack was generally a 
failure, for the defenders had always a great advan- 
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tage; but when the number of defenders was  re- 
duced, or when famine pressed, the skill and courage 
of the assailants would ultimately triumph. Some 
ancient cities made a most obstinate resistance, like 
Tarentum ; like Carthage, which stood a siege of four 
years; like Numantia in Spain, and like Jerusalem. 
When cities were of immense size, population, and 
resources, like Rome when besieged by Alaric, it was 
easier to take them by cutting off all ingress and 
egress, so as to produce famine. Tyre was taken by 
Alexander only by cutting off the harbor. Cyrus 
could not have taken Babylon by assault, since the 
walls were of such enormous height, and the ditch was 
too wide for the use of battering-rams; he resorted 
to an expedient of which the blinded inhabitants of 
that doomed city never dreamed, which rendered their 
impregnable fortifications useless. Nor probably would 
the Romans have prevailed against Jerusalem had not 
famine decimated and weakened its defenders. Forti- 
fied cities, though scarcely ever impregnable, were yet 
more in use in ancient than modern times, and 
greatly delayed the operations of advancing armies ; 
and it was probably the fortified camp of the Ro- 
mans, which protected an army against surprises and 
other misfortunes, that gave such permanent efficacy 
to the legions. 

The chief officers of the legion were the Tribunes; 
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and originally there was one in each legion from the 
three tribes, —the Ramnes, Luceres, and Tities. In 
the time of Polybius the number in each legion was 
six. Their authority extended equally over the whole 
legion; but to prevent confusion, it was the custom 
for them to divide into three sections of two, and each 
pair undertook the routine duties for two months out 
of six; they nominated the centurions, and assigned 
each to the company to which he belonged. These 
tribunes at first were chosen the commanders-in-chief, 
by the kings and consuls; but during the palmy 
days of the republic, when the patrician power was 
pre-eminent, they were elected by the people, that 
is, the citizens. Later they were named, half by the 
Senate and half by the consuls. No one was eligible 
to this great office who had not served ten years in 
the infantry or five in the cavalry. The tribunes were 
distinguished by their dress from the common soldier. 
Next in rank to the tribunes, who corresponded to the 
rank of brigadiers and colonels in our times, were the 
Centurions, of whom there were sixty in each legion, — 
men who were more remarkable for calmness and 
sagacity than for courage and daring valor; men who 
would keep their posts at all hazards. It was their 
duty to drill the soldiers, to inspect arms, clothing, 
and food, to visit the sentinels and regulate the con- 
duct of the men. They had the power of inflicting 
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corporal punishment. They were chosen for merit 
solely, until the later ages of the empire, when their 
posts were bought, as is the case to some extent to-day 
in the English army. The centurions were of unequal 
rank, —those of the Triarii before those of the Prin- 
cipes, and those of the Principes before those of the 
Hastati. The first centurion of the first maniple of 
the Triarii stood next in rank to the tribunes, and had 
a seat in the military councils. His office was very 
lucrative. To his charge was intrusted the eagle of 
the legion. As the centurion might rise from the 
ranks by regular gradation through the different 
maniples of the Hastati, Principes, and Triarii, there 
was great inducement held out to the soldiers. It 
would, however, appear that the centurion received 
only twice the pay of the ordinary legionary. There 
was not therefore so much difference in rank between 
a private and a captain as there is in our day. There 
were no aristocratic distinctions in the ancient world 
so marked as those existing in the modern. In the 
Roman legion there was nevertheless a regular grada- 
tion of rank, although there were but few distinct 
offices. The gradation was determined not by length 
of service, but for merit alone, of which the tribunes 
were the sole judges; hence the tribune in a Roman 
legion had more power than that of a modern colonel. 
As the tribunes named the centurions, so the cen- 
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turions appointed their lieutenants, who were called 
sub-centurions. Still below these were two sub-officers, 
or sergeants, and the decanus, or corporal, to every 
ten men. 

There was a change in the constitution and disposi- 
tion of the legion after the time of Marius, until the 
fall of the republic. The legions were thrown open to 
men of all grades; they were all armed and equipped 
alike ; the lines were reduced to two, with a space be- 
tween every two cohorts, of which there were five in 
each line; the young soldiers were placed in the rear; 
the distinction between Hastati, Principes, and Triarii 
ceased; the Velites disappeared, their work being 
done by the foreign mercenaries; the cavalry ceased 
to be part of the legion, and became a distinct body ; 
and the military was completely severed from the rest 
of the State. Formerly no one could aspire to office 
who had not completed ten years of military service, 
but in the time of Cicero a man could pass through all 
the great dignities of the State with a very limited ex- 
perience of military life. . Cicero himself did military 
service in but one campaign. 

Under the emperors there were still other changes. 
The regular army consisted of legions and supple- 
menta, — the latter being subdivided into the imperial 
guards and the auxiliary troops. 


The Auxiliaries (Soci) consisted of troops from the 
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States in alliance with Rome, or those compelled to 
furnish subsidies. The infantry of the allies was gen- 
erally more numerous than that of the Romans, while 
the cavalry was three times as numerous. All the 
auxiliaries were paid by the State; their infantry re- 
ceived the same pay as the Roman infantry, but their 
cavalry received only two thirds of what was paid to 
the Roman cavalry. The common foot-soldier received 
in the time of Polybius three and a half asses a day, 
equal to about three cents; the horseman three times 
as much. The pretorian cohorts received twice as 
much as the legionaries. Julius Cesar allowed about 
six asses a day as the pay of the legionary, and under 
Augustus the daily pay was raised to ten asses, — little 
more than eight cents per day. Domitian raised the 
stipend still higher. The soldier, however, was fed and 
clothed by the government. 

The Pretorian Cohort was a select body of troops 
instituted by Augustus to protect his person, and con- 
sisted of ten cohorts, each of one thousand men, chosen 
from Italy. This number was increased by Vitellius 
to sixteen thousand, and they were assembled by 
Tiberius in a permanent camp, which was strongly 
fortified. They had peculiar privileges, and when they 
had served sixteen years received twenty thousand 
sesterces, or more than one hundred pounds sterling. 
Each pretorian had the rank of a centurion in the 
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regular army. Like the body-guard of Louis XIV. 
they were all gentlemen, and formed gradually a great 
power, like the Janissaries at Constantinople, and fre- 
quently disposed of the purple itself. 

Our notice of the Roman legion would be incomplete 
without some description of the camp in which the 
soldier virtually lived. A Roman army never halted 
for a single night without forming a regular intrench- 
ment capable of holding all the fighting men, the 
beasts of burden, and the baggage. During the win- 
ter months, when the army could not retire into 
some city, it was compelled to live in the camp, 
which was arranged and_ fortified according to a 
uniform plan, so that every company and individual 
had a place assigned. We cannot tell when this 
practice of intrenchment began; it was matured 
gradually, like all other things pertaining to all arts. 
The system was probably brought to perfection dur- 
ing the wars with Hannibal. Skill in the choice of 
ground, giving facilities for attack and defence, and 
for procuring water and other necessities, was of great 
account with the generals. An area of about five 
thousand square feet was allowed for a company of 
infantry, and ten thousand feet for a troop of thirty 
dragoons. The form of a camp was an exact square, 
the length of each side being two thousand and seven- 


teen feet; there was a space of two hundred feet be- 
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tween the ramparts and the tents to facilitate the march- 
ing in and out of soldiers, and to guard the cattle and 
booty ; the principal street was one hundred feet wide, 
and was called Principia. The defences of the camp 
consisted of a ditch, the earth from which was thrown 
inward, and of strong palisades of wooden stakes driven 
anto the top of the earthwork so formed; the ditch was 
sometimes fifteen feet deep, and the val/wm, or ram- 
part, ten feet in height. When the army encamped 
for the first time the tribunes administered an oath 
to each individual, including slaves, to the effect that 
they would steal nothing out of the camp. Every 
morning at daybreak the centurions and the equites 
presented themselves before the tents of the tribunes, 
and the tribunes in like manner presented themselves 
before the przetorian, to learn the orders of the consuls, 
which through the centurions were communicated to 
the soldiers. Four companies took charge of the prin- 
cipal street, to see that it was properly cleaned and 
watered; one company took charge of the tent of the 
tribune; a strong guard attended to the horses, and 
another of fifty men stood beside the tent of the 
general, that he might be protected from open danger 
and secret treachery. The velites mounted guard the 
whole night and day along the whole extent of the 
vallum, and each gate was guarded by ten men; the 


equites were intrusted with the duty of acting as 
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sentinels during the night, and most ingenious meas- 
ures were adopted to secure their watchfulness and 
fidelity. The watchword for the night was given by: 
the commander-in-chief. ‘On the first signal being 
given by the trumpet, the tents were all struck and 
the baggage packed; at the second signal, the bag- 
gage was placed upon the beasts of burden; and ats 
the third, the whole army began to move. Then the 
herald, standing at the right hand of the general, de- 
mands thrice if they are ready for war, to which they 
all respond with loud and repeated cheers that they 
are ready, and for the most part, being filled with 
martial ardor, anticipate the question, ‘and raise their 
right hands on high with a shout.” ? 

From what has come down to us of Roman military 
life, it appears to have been full of excitement, toil, 
danger, and hardship. The pecuniary rewards of the 
soldier were small; he was paid in glory. No profes- 
sion brought so much honor as the military ; and it was 
from the undivided attention of a great people to this 
profession, that it was carried to all the perfection 
which could be attained before the great invention of 
gunpowder changed the art of war. It was not the 
number of men employed in the Roman armies which 
particularly arrests attention, but the genius of organ- 
ization which controlled and the spirit which animated 


? Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, article “Castra.” 
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them. The Romans loved war, but so reduced it toa 
science that it required comparatively small armies 
to conquer the world. Sulla defeated Mithridates 
with only thirty thousand men, while his adversary 
marshalled against him over one hundred thousand. 
Cxsar had only ten legions to effect the conquest of 
Gaul, and none of these were of Italian origin. At 
the great decisive battle of Pharsalia, when most of the 
available forces of the empire were employed on one 
side or the other, Pompey commanded a legionary 
army of forty-five thousand men, and his cavalry 
amounted to seven thousand more, but among them 
were included the flower of the Roman nobility ; the 
auxiliary force has not been computed, although it 
was probably numerous. In the same battle Cesar 
had under him only twenty-two thousand legion- 
aries and one thousand cavalry. But every man 
in both armies was prepared to conquer or die. 
The forces were posted on the open plain, and the 
battle was really a hand-to-hand encounter, in which 
the soldiers, after hurling their lances, fought with 
their swords chiefly; and when the cavalry of Pom- 
pey rushed upon the legionaries of Cesar, no blows 
were wasted on the mailed panoply of the mounted 
Romans, but were aimed at the face alone, as that 
only was unprotected. The battle was decided by 
the coolness, bravery, and discipline of Cesar’s vet- 
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erans, inspired by the genius of the greatest general 
of antiquity. Less than one hundred thousand men, 
in all probability, were engaged in one of the most 
memorable conflicts which the world has seen. 

Thus it was by blended art and heroism that the 
Roman legions prevailed over the armies of the ancient 
world. But this military power was not gained ina 
day; it took nearly two hundred years, after the 
expulsion of the kings, to regain supremacy over the 
neighboring people, and another century to conquer 
Italy. The Romans did not contend with regular 
armies until they were brought in conflict with the 
king of Epirus and the phalanx of the Greeks, “ which 
improved their military tactics, and introduced between 
the combatants those mutual regards of civilized na- 
tions which teach men to honor their adversaries, to 
spare the vanquished, and to lay aside wrath when the 
struggle is ended.” 

After the consolidation of Roman power in Italy, it 
took but one hundred and fifty years more to complete 
the conquest of the world, — of Northern Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, Illyria, Epirus, Greece, Macedonia, Asia Minor, 
Pontus, Syria, Egypt, Bithynia, Cappadocia, Pergamus, 
and the islands of the Mediterranean. The conquest 
of Carthage left Rome without a rival in the Medi- 
terranean, and promoted intercourse with the Greeks. 
The Illyrian wars opened to the Romans the road to 
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Greece and Asia, and destroyed the pirates of the 
Adriatic. The invasion of Cisalpine Gaul, now that 
part ot Italy which is north of the Apennines, pro- 
tected Italy from the invasion of barbarians. The 
Macedonian War against Philip put Greece under the 
protection of Rome, and that against Antiochus laid 
Syria at her mercy; when these kingdoms were re- 
duced to provinces, the way was opened to further con- 
quests in the East, and the Mediterranean became a 
Roman lake. 

But these conquests introduced luxury, wealth, pride, 
and avarice, which degrade while they elevate. Suc- 
cessful war created great generals, and founded great 
families; increased slavery, and promoted inequalities. 
Meanwhile the great generals struggled for supremacy ; 
civil wars followed in the train of foreign conquests ; 
Marius, Sulla, Pompey, Cesar, Antony, Augustus, sac- 
rificed the State to their own ambitions. Good men 
lamented and protested, and hid themselves; Cato, 
Cicero, Brutus, spoke in vain. Degenerate morals 
kept pace with civil contests. Rome revelled in the 
spoils of all kingdoms and countries, was intoxicated 
with power, became cruel and tyrannical, and after 
sacrificing the lives of citizens to fortunate generals, 
yielded at last her liberties, and imperial despotism 
began its reign. War had added empire, but under- 
mined prosperity ; it had created a great military mon- 
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archy, but destroyed liberty; it had brought wealth, 
but introduced inequalities ; it had filled the city with 
spoils, but sown the vices of self-interest. The ma- 
chinery remained perfect, but life had fled. It hence- 
forth became the labor of Emperors to keep together 
their vast possessions with this machinery, which at 
last wore out, since there was neither genius to repair 
it nor patriotism to work it. It lasted three hundred 
years, but was broken to pieces by the barbarians. 
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GLORY AND SHAME. 


E have now surveyed what was most glorious in 
the States of antiquity. We have seen a civil- 
ization which in many respects rivals all that modern 
nations have to show. In art, in literature, in philos- 
ophy, in laws, in the mechanism of government, in the 
cultivated face of Nature, in military strength, in es- 
thetic culture, the Greeks and Romans were our equals. 
And this high civilization was reached by the native 
and unaided strength of man; by the power of will, 
by courage, by perseverance, by genius, by fortunate 
circumstances. We are filled with admiration by all 
these trophies of genius, and cannot but feel that only 
superior races could have accomplished such mighty 
triumphs. 

Yet all this splendid exterior was deceptive; fo1 
the deeper we penetrate the social condition of the 
people, the more we feel disgust and pity supplanting 
all feelings of admiration and wonder. The Roman 
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empire especially, which had gathered into its strong 
embrace the whole world, and was the natural in- 
heritor of all the achievements of all the nations, 
in its shame and degradation suggests melancholy feel- 
ings in reference to the destiny of man, so far as his 
happiness and welfare depend upon his own unaided 
efforts. 

It is a sad picture of oppression, injustice, crime, 
and wretchedness which I have now to_ present. 
Glory is succeeded by shame, strength by weakness, 
and virtue by vice. The condition of the mass is 
deplorable, and even the great and fortunate shine in 
a false and fictitious light. We see laws, theoretically 
good, practically perverted, and selfishness and ego- 
tism the mainsprings of life; we see energies mis- 
directed, and art corrupted. All noble aspirations 
have fled, and the good and the wise retire from active 
life in despair and misanthropy. Poets flatter the 
tyrants who trample on human rights, while sensu- 
ality and luxurious pleasure absorb the depraved 
thoughts of a perverse generation. 

The first thing which arrests our attention as we 
survey the civilized countries of the old world, is the 
imperial despotism of Rome. The empire indeed en- 
joyed quietude, and society was no longer rent by fac- 
tions and parties. Demagogues no longer disturbed 


the public peace, nor were the provinces ransacked 
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and devastated to provide for the means of carrying 
on war. So long as men did not oppose the govern- 
ment they were safe from molestation, and were 
left to pursue their business and pleasure in their 
own way. Imperial cruelty was not often visited 
on the humble classes. It was the policy of the 
emperors to amuse and flatter the people, while de- 
priving them of political rights. Hence social life 
was free. All were at liberty to seek their pleasures 
and gains; all were proud of their metropolis, with 
its gilded glories and its fascinating pleasures. Out- 
rages, extortions, and disturbances were punished. 
Order reigned, and all classes felt secure; they could 
sleep without fear of robbery or assassination. In 
short, all the arguments which can be adduced in favor 
of despotism in contrast with civil war and violence, 
show that it was beneficial in its immediate effects. 
Nevertheless, it was a most lamentable change from 
that condition of things which existed before the civil 
wars. Roman liberties were prostrated forever; noble 
sentiments and aspirations were rebuked. Under the 
Emperors we read of no more great orators like Cicero, 
battling for human rights and defending the public 
weal. Eloquence was suppressed. Nor was there 
liberty of speech even in the Senate. It was treason 
to find fault with any public acts. From the Pillars 
of Hercules to the Caspian Sea one stern will ruled 
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all classes and orders. No one could fly from the 
agents and ministers of the Emperor; he controlled 
the army, the Senate, the judiciary, the internal ad- 
ministration of the empire, and the religious worship 
of the people; all offices, honors, and emoluments 
emanated from him. All influences conspired to 
elevate the man whom no one could hope successfully 
to rival. Revolt was madness, and treason absurdity. 
Nor did the Emperors attempt to check the gigantic 
social evils of the empire. They did not seek to 
prevent irreligion, luxury, slavery, and usury, the en- 
croachments of the rich upon the poor, the tyranny 
of foolish fashions, demoralizing sports and_pleas- 
ures, money-making, and all the follies which lax 
principles of morality allowed; they fed the rabble 
with corn, oil, and wine, and thus encouraged idle- 
ness and dissipation. The world never saw a more 
rapid retrogression in human rights, or a greater pros- 
tration of liberties. Taxes were imposed according to 
the pleasure or necessities of the government. Pro- 
vincial governors became still more rapacious and 
cruel; judges hesitated to decide against the govern- 
ment. Patriotism, in its most enlarged sense, became 
an impossibility ; all lofty spirits were crushed. Cor- 
ruption in all forms of administration fearfully in- 
creased, for there was no safeguard against it. 
Theoretically, absolutism may be the best govern- 
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ment, if rulers are wise and just; but practically, as 
men are, despotisms are generally cruel and revenge- 
ful. Despotism implies slavery, and slavery is the 
worst condition of mankind. 

It cannot be questioned that many virtuous princes 
reigned at Rome, who would have ornamented any 
age or country. Titus, Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, 
Antoninus Pius, Alexander Severus, Tacitus, Probus, 
Carus, Constantine, Theodosius, were all men of re- 
markable virtues as well as talents. They did what 
they could to promote public prosperity. Marcus 
Aurelius was one of the purest and noblest characters 
of antiquity. Theodosius for genius and virtue ranks 
with the most illustrious sovereigns that ever wore a 
crown, — with Charlemagne, with Alfred, with William 
IIL., with Gustavus Adolphus. 

But it matters not whether the Emperors were good 
or bad, if the régime to which they consecrated their 
energies was exerted to crush the liberties of mankind. 
The imperial despotism, whether brilliant or disgrace- 
ful, was a mournful retrograde step in civilization; it 
implied the extinction of patriotism and the general 
degradation of the people, and would have been im- 
possible in the days of Cato, Scipio, or Metellus. 

Tf we turn from the Emperors to the class which 
before the dictatorship of Julius Cesar had the as- 
cendency in the State, and for several centuries the 
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supreme power, we shall find but little that is flatter- 
ing to a nation or to humanity. Under the Emperors 
the aristocracy had degenerated in morals as well 
as influence. They still retained their enormous for- 
tunes, originally acquired as governors of provinces, 
and continually increased by fortunate marriages and 
speculations. Indeed, nothing was more marked and 
melancholy at Rome than the vast disproportion in 
fortunes. In the better days of the republic, property 
was more equally divided; the citizens were not am- 
bitious for more land than they could conveniently 
cultivate. But the lands, obtained by conquest, grad- 
ually fell into the possession of powerful families. 
The classes of society widened as great fortunes were 
accumulated; pride of wealth kept pace with pride 
of ancestry ; and when plebeian families had obtained 
great estates, they were amalgamated with the old 
aristocracy. The equestrian order, founded substan- 
tially on wealth, grew daily in importance. Knights 
ultimately rivalled senatorial families. Even freedmen 
in an age of commercial speculation became powerful 
for their riches. The pursuit of money became a 
passion, and the rich assumed all the importance and 
consideration which had once been bestowed upon 
those who had rendered great public services. 

As the wealth of the world flowed naturally to the 


capital, Rome became a city of princes, whose for- 
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tunes were almost incredible. It took eighty thou- 
sand dollars a year to support the ordinary senatorial 
dignity. Some senators owned whole provinces.  Tri- 
malchio, a rich freedman whom Petronius ridiculed, 
could afford to lose thirty millions of sesterces in 
a single voyage without sensibly diminishing his for- 
tune. Pallas, a freedman of the Emperor Claudius, 
possessed a fortune of three hundred millions of 
sesterces. Seneca, the philosopher, amassed an enor- 
mous fortune. 

As the Romans were a sensual, ostentatious, and 
luxurious people, they accordingly wasted their for- 
tunes by an extravagance in their living which has 
had no parallel. The pleasures of the table and the 
cares of the kitchen were the most serious avocation 
of the aristocracy in the days of the greatest corrup- 
tion. They had around them regular courts of par- 
asites and flatterers, and they employed even persons 
of high rank as their chamberlains and stewards, 
Carving was taught in celebrated schools, and the 
masters of this sublime art were held in higher esti- 
mation than philosophers or poets. Says Juvenal, — 

“To such perfection now is carving brought, 
That different gestures by our curious men 
Are used for different dishes, hare or hen.” 
Their entertainments were accompanied with every- 


thing which could flatter vanity or excite the passions ; 
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musicians, male and female dancers, players of farce 
and pantomime, jesters, buffoons, and gladiators ex- 
hibited, while the guests reclined at table after the 
fashion of the Orientals. The tables were made of 
Thuja-root, with claws of ivory or Delian bronze. 
Even Cicero, in an economical age, paid six hundred 
and fifty pounds for his banqueting-table. Glut- 
tony was carried to such a point that the sea and 
earth scarcely sufficed to set off their tables; they 
ate as delicacies water-rats and white worms. Fish 
were the chief object of the Roman epicures, of 
which the mullus, the rhombus, and the asellus were 
the most valued; it is recorded that a mullus (sea 
barbel), weighing but eight pounds, sold for eight 
thousand sesterces. Oysters from the Lucrine Lake 
were in great demand; snails were fattened in ponds 
for cooking, while the villas of the rich had their 
piscine filled with fresh or salt-water fish. Peacocks 
and pheasants were the most highly esteemed among 
poultry, although the absurdity prevailed of eating 
singing-birds. Of quadrupeds, the greatest favorite 
was the wild boar, —the chief dish of a grand cana, 
—coming whole upon the table; and the practised 
gourmand pretended to distinguish by the taste from 
what part of Italy it came. Dishes, the very names 
of which excite disgust, were used at fashionable ban- 
quets, and held in high esteem. Martial devotes two 
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entire books of his “ Epigrams” to the various dishes 
and ornaments of a Roman banquet. 

The extravagance of that period almost surpasses 
belief. Cicero and Pompey one day surprised Lucullus 
at one of his ordinary banquets, when he expected no 
guests, and even that cost fifty thousand drachmas, — 
about four thousand dollars; his table-couches were 
of purple, and his vessels glittered with jewels. The 
halls of Heliogabalus were hung with cloth of gold, 
enriched with jewels; his table and plate were of 
pure gold; his couches were of massive silver, and 
his mattresses, covered with carpets of cloth of gold, 
were stuffed with down found only under the wings 
of partridges. His suppers never cost less than one 
hundred thousand sesterces. Crassus paid one hun- 
dred thousand sesterces for a golden cup. Banqueting- 
rooms were strewed with lilies and roses. Apicius, 
in the time of Trajan, spent one hundred millions of 
sesterces in debauchery and gluttony; having only 
ten millions left, he ended his life with poison, think- 
ing he might die of hunger. Things were valued 
for their cost and rarity rather than their real value. 
Enormous prices were paid for carp, the favorite dish 
of the Romans as of the Chinese. Drusillus, a 
freedman of Claudius, caused a dish to be made of 
five hundred pounds weight of silver. Vitellius had 
one made of such prodigious size that he was 
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obliged to build a furnace on purpose for it; and 
at a feast which he gave in honor of this dish, it was 
filled with the livers of the scarrus (fish), the brains 
of peacocks, the tongues of parrots, and the roes of 
lampreys caught in the Carpathian Sea. 

The nobles squandered money equally on their ban- 
quets, their stables, and their dress; and it was to 
their crimes, says Juvenal, that they were indebted 
for their gardens, their palaces, their tables, and their 
fine old plate. 

Unbounded pride, insolence, inhumanity, selfishness, 
and scorn marked this noble class. Of course there 
were exceptions, but the historians and satirists give 
the saddest pictures of their cold-hearted depravity. 
The sole result of friendship with a great man was 
a meal, at which flattery and sycophancy were ex- 
pected; but the best wine was drunk by the host, 
instead of by the guest. Provinces were ransacked 
for fish and fowl and game for the tables of the great, 
and sensualism was thought to be no reproach. They 
violated the laws of chastity and decorum; they 
scourged to death their slaves; they degraded their 
wives and sisters; they patronized the most demor- 
alizing sports; they enriched themselves by usury 
and monopolies; they practised no generosity, except 
at their banquets, when ostentation balanced their 
avarice; they measured everything by the money- 
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standard; they had no taste for literature, but they 
rewarded sculptors and painters who prostituted art 
to their vanity or passions; they had no reverence 
for religion, and ridiculed the gods. Their distin- 
guishing vices were meanness and servility, the pur- 
suit of money by every artifice, the absence of honor, 
and unblushing sensuality. 

Gabbon has eloquently abridged the remarks of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus respecting these people: — 


“They contend with each other in the empty vanity of 
titles and surnames. They affect to multiply their like- 
nesses in statues of bronze or marble ; nor are they satisfied 
unless these statues are covered with plates of gold. They 
boast of the rent-rolls of their estates; they measure their 
rank and consequence by the loftiness of their chariots and 
the weighty magnificence of their dress ; their long robes of 
silk and purple float in the wind, and as they are agitated 
by art or accident they discover the under garments, the 
rich tunics embroidered with the figures of various animals. 
Followed by a train of fifty servants, and tearing up the 
pavement, they move along the streets as if they travelled 
with post-horses; and the example of the senators is boldly 
imitated by the matrons and ladies, whose covered carriages 
are continually driving round the immense space of the city 
and suburbs. Whenever they condescend to enter the pub- 
lic baths, they assume, on their entrance, a tone of loud and 
insolent command, and maintain a haughty demeanor, which 


perhaps might have been excused in the great Marcellus 
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after the conquest of Syracuse. Sometimes these heroes 
undertake more arduous achievements: they visit their 
estates in Italy, and procure themselves, by servile hands, 
the amusements of the chase. And if at any time, espe- 
cially on a hot day, they have the courage to sail in their 
gilded galleys from the Lucrine Lake to their elegant villas 
on the sea-coast of Puteoli and Cargeta, they compare these 
expeditions to the marches of Cesar and Alexander; yet 
should a fly presume to settle on the silken folds of their 
gilded umbrellas, should a sunbeam penetrate through some 
unguarded chink, they deplore their intolerable hardships, 
and lament, in affected language, that they were not born in 
the regions of eternal darkness. In the exercise of domestic 
jurisdiction they express an exquisite sensibility for any per- 
sonal injury, and a contemptuous indifference for the rest of 
mankind. When they have called for warm water, should 
a slave be tardy in his obedience, he is chastised with a hun- 
dred lashes; should he commit a wilful murder, his master 
will mildly observe that he is a worthless fellow, and shall 
be punished if he repeat the offence. If a foreigner of no 
contemptible rank be introduced to these senators, he is wel- 
comed with such warm professions that he retires charmed 
with their affability ; but when he repeats his visit, he is 
surprised and mortified to find that his name, his person, 
and his country are forgotten. The modest, the sober, and 
the learned are rarely invited to their sumptuous banquets, 
only the most worthless of mankind, — parasites who ap- 
plaud every look and gesture, who gaze with rapture on 


marble columns and variegated pavements, and strenuously 
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praise the pomp and elegance which he is taught to consider 
asa part of his personal merit. At the Roman table the 
birds, the squirrels, the fish, which appear of uncommon 
size, are contemplated with curious attention, and notaries 
are summoned to attest, by authentic record, their real 
weight. Another method of introduction into the houses of 
the great is skill in games, which is a sure road to wealth 
and reputation. A master of this sublime art, if placed at 
a supper below a magistrate, displays in his countenance a 
surprise and indignation which Cato might be supposed to 
feel when refused the preetorship. The acquisition of knowl- 
edge seldom engages the attention of the nobles, who abhor 
the fatigue and disdain the advantages of study; and the 
only books they peruse are the ‘Satires of Juvenal,’ or the 
fabulous histories of Marius Maximus. ‘The libraries they 
have inherited from their fathers are secluded, like dreary 


sepulchres, from the light of day; but the costly instru- 


ments of the theatre — flutes and hydraulic organs — are 
constructed for their use. In their palaces sound is pre- 
ferred to sense, and the care of the body to that of the 
mind. The suspicion of a malady is of suflicient weight to 
excuse the visits of the most intimate friends. The pros- 
pect of gain will urge a rich and gouty senator as far as 
Spoleta ; every sentiment of arrogance and dignity is sup- 
pressed in the hope of an inheritance or legacy, and a 
wealthy, childless citizen is the most powerful of the Ro- 
mans. The distress which follows and chastises extravagant 
luxury often reduces the great to use the most humiliating 


expedients. When they wish to borrow, they employ the 
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base and supplicating style of the slaves in the comedy ; but 
when they are called upon to pay, they assume the royal 
and tragic declamations of the grandsons of Hercules. If 
the demand is repeated, they readily procure some trusty 
sycophant to maintain a charge of poison or magic against 
the insolent creditor, who is seldom released from prison 
until he has signed a discharge of the whole debt. And 
these vices are mixed with a puerile superstition which dis- 
graces their understanding. They listen with confidence to 
the productions of haruspices, who pretend to read in the 
entrails of victims the signs of future greatness and pros- 
perity ; and this superstition is observed among those very 
sceptics who impiously deny or doubt the existence of a 


celestial power.” 


Such, in the latter days of the empire, was the 
leading class at Rome, and probably also in the cities 
which aped the fashions of the capital. Frivolity and 
luxury loosened all the ties of society. They were 
bound up in themselves, and had no care for the 
people except as they might extract more money 
from them. 

As for the miserable class whom the patricians op- 
pressed, their condition became worse every day from 
the accession of the Emperors. The plebeians had ever 
disdained those arts which now occupied the middle 
classes ; these were intrusted to slaves. Originally, 
they employed themselves upon the lands which had 
been obtained by conquest; but these lands were 
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gradually absorbed or usurped by the large proprietors. 
The small farmers, oppressed with debt and usury, 
parted with their lands to their wealthy creditors. Even 
in the time of Cicero, it was computed that there were 
only about two thousand citizens possessed of indepen- 
dent property. These two thousand persons owned 
the world; the rest were dependent and powerless, 
and would have perished but for largesses. Monthly 
distributions of corn were converted into daily allow- 
ance for bread. The people were amused with games 
and festivals, fed like slaves, and of course lost at last 
even the semblance of manliness and independence. 
They loitered in the public streets, and dissipated in 
gaming their miserable pittance; they spent the hours 
of the night in the lowest resorts of crime and misery ; 
they expired in wretched apartments without attract- 
ing the attention of government; pestilence, famine, 
and squalid misery thinned their ranks, and they 
would have been annihilated but for constant accession 
to their numbers from the provinces. 

In the busy streets of Rome might be seen adven- 
turers from all parts of the world, disgraced by all 
the various vices of their respective countries. They 
had no education, and but small religious advantages ; 
they were held in terror by both priests and nobles, — 
the priest terrifying them with Egyptian sorceries, the 
nobles crushing them by iron weight; like lazzaroni, 

37 
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they lived in the streets, or were crowded into filthy 
tenements; a gladiatorial show delighted them, but 
the circus was their peculiar joy,—here they sought 
to drown the consciousness of their squalid degrada- 
tion; they were sold into slavery for trifling debts; 
they had no homes. The poor man had no ambition 
or hope; his wife was a slave; his children were 
precocious demons, whose prattle was the cry for 
bread, whose laughter was the howl of pandemonium, 
whose sports were the tricks of premature iniquity, 
whose beauty was the squalor of disease and filth; 
he fled from a wife in whom he had no trust, from 
children in whom he had no hope, from brothers for 
whom he felt no sympathy, from parents for whom he 
felt no reverence; the circus was his home, the fights 
of wild beasts were his consolation; the future was a 
blank, death was the release from suffering. There 
were no hospitals for the sick and the old, except 
one on an island in the Tiber; the old and helpless 
were left to die, unpitied and unconsoled. Suicide 
was so common that it attracted no attention. 
Superstition culminated at Rome, for there were 
seen the priests and devotees of all the countries that 
it governed,—“the dark-skinned daughters of Isis, 
with drum and timbrel and wanton mien; devotees 
of the Persian Mithras; emasculated Asiatics; priests 
of Cybele, with their wild dances and discordant cries ; 
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worshippers of the great goddess Diana ; barbarian cap- 
tives with the rites of Teuton priests; Syrians, Jews, 
Chaldean astrologers, and Thessalian sorcerers. . . 
The crowds which flocked to Rome from the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean brought with them 
practices extremely demoralizing. The awful rites of 
initiation, the tricks of magicians, the pretended vir- 
tues of amulets and charms, the riddles of emblem- 
atical idolatry with which the superstition of the 
East abounded, amused the languid voluptuaries who 
had neither the energy for a moral belief nor the 
boldness requisite for logical scepticism.” 

We cannot pass by, in this enumeration of the 
different classes of Roman society, the number and 
condition of slaves. A large part of the population 
belonged to this servile class. Originally brought in 
by foreign conquest, it was increased by those who 
could not pay their debts. The single campaign of 
Regulus introduced as many captives as made up a 
fifth part of the whole population. Four hundred 
were maintained in a single palace, at a comparatively 
early period; a freedman in the time of Augustus 
left behind him forty-one hundred and sixteen; Hor- 
ace regarded two hundred as the suitable establish- 
ment for a gentleman; some senators owned twenty 
thousand. Gibbon estimates the number of slaves 
at about sixty millions, — one half of the whole popu- 
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lation. One hundred thousand captives were taken 
in the Jewish war, who were sold as slaves, and sold 
as cheap as horses. William Blair supposes that 
there were three slaves to one freeman, from the 
conquest of Greece to the reign of Alexander Severus. 
Slaves often cost two hundred thousand sesterces, 
yet everybody was eager to possess a slave. At one 
time the slave’s life was at the absolute control of his 
master; he could be treated at all times with brutal 
severity. Fettered and branded, he toiled to cultivate 
the lands of an imperious master, and at night was 
shut up in a subterranean cell. The laws hardly rec- 
ognized his claim to be considered a moral agent, — 
he was secundum hominum genus; he could acquire 
no rights, social or political,—he was incapable of 
inheriting property, or making a will, or contracting 
a legal marriage: his value was estimated like that 
of a brute; he was a thing and not a person, “a 
piece of furniture possessed of life;’? he was his 
master’s property, to be scourged, or tortured, or cru- 
cified. If a wealthy proprietor died under circum- 
stances which excited suspicion of foul play, his whole 
household was put to torture. It is recorded that 
on the murder of a man of consular dignity by a 
slave, every slave in his possession was condemned 
to death. Slaves swelled the useless rabbles of the 
cities, and devoured the revenues of the State. All 
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manual labor was done by slaves, in towns as well as 
the country; they were used in the navy to propel 
the galleys. Even the mechanical arts were cultivated 
by the slaves. Nay more, slaves were schoolmas- 
ters, secretaries, actors, musicians, and physicians, for 
in intelligence they were often on an equality with 
their masters. Slaves were procured from Greece 
and Asia Minor and Syria, as well as from Gaul and 
the African deserts ; they were white as well as black. 
All captives in war were made slaves, also unfor- 
tunate debtors; sometimes they could regain their 
freedom, but generally their condition became more 
and more deplorable. What a state of society when 
a refined and cultivated Greek could be made to obey 
the most offensive orders of a capricious and sensual 
Roman, without remuneration, without thanks, with- 
out favor, without redress! What was to be expected 
of a class who had no object to live for? They be- 
came the most degraded of mortals, ready for pillage, 
and justly to be feared in the hour of danger. 
Slavery undoubtedly proved the most destructive 
canker of the Roman State. It was this social evil, 
more than political misrule, which undermined the 
empire. Slavery proved at Rome a monstrous curse, 
destroying all manliness of character, creating con- 
tempt of honest labor, making men timorous yet cruel, 


idle, frivolous. weak, dependent, powerless. The em- 
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pire might have lasted centuries longer but for this 
incubus, the standing disgrace of the Pagan world. 
Paganism never recognized what is most noble and 
glorious in man; never recognized his equality, his 
common brotherhood, his natural rights. It had no 
compunction, no remorse in depriving human beings 
of their highest privileges; its whole tendency was 
to degrade the soul, and to cause forgetfulness of 
immortality. Slavery thrives best when the generous 
instincts are suppressed, when egotism, sensuality, and 
pride are the dominant springs of human action. 
The same influences which tended to rob man of the 
rights which God has given him, and produce cruelty 
and heartlessness in the general intercourse of life, also 
tended to degrade the female sex. In the earlier age 
of the republic, when the people were poor, and life 
was simple and primitive, and heroism and patriotism 
were characteristic, woman was comparatively virtuous 
and respected ; she asserted her natural equality, and 
led a life of domestic tranquillity, employed upon the 
training of her children, and inspiring her husband to 
noble deeds. But under the Emperors these virtues 
had fled. Woman was miserably educated, being 
taught by a slave, or some Greek chambermaid, accus- 
tomed to ribald conversation, and fed with idle tales 
and silly superstitions; she was regarded as more 


vicious in natural inclination than man, and was 
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chiefly valued for household labors; she was reduced 
to dependence; she saw but little of her brothers or 
relatives; she was confined to her home as if it were a 
prison ; she was guarded by eunuchs and female slaves ; 
she was given in marriage without her consent; she 
could be easily divorced; she was valued only as a 
domestic servant, or as an animal to prevent the ex- 
tinction of families; she was regarded as the inferior 
of her husband, to whom she was a victim, a toy, or a 
slave. Love after marriage was not frequent, since 
woman did not shine in the virtues by which love is 
kept alive. She became timorous or frivolous, without 
dignity or public esteem; her happiness was in ex- 
travagant attire, in elaborate hair-dressings, in rings 
and bracelets, in a retinue of servants, in gilded apart- 
ments, in luxurious couches, in voluptuous dances, in 
exciting banquets, in demoralizing spectacles, in frivo- 
lous gossip, in inglorious idleness. If virtuous, it was 
not so much from principle as from fear. Hence she 
resorted to all sorts of arts to deceive her husband; 
her genius was sharpened by perpetual devices, and 
cunning was her great resource. She cultivated no 
lofty friendships; she engaged in no philanthropic 
mission; she cherished no ennobling sentiments; she 
kindled no chivalrous admiration. Her amusements 
were frivolous, her taste vitiated, her education neg- 
lected, her rights violated, her sympathy despised, her 
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aspirations scorned. And here I do not allude to great 
and infamous examples that history has handed down 
in the sober pages of Suetonius and Tacitus, or that 
unblushing depravity which stands out in the bitter 
satires of those times; I speak not of the adultery, the 
poisoning, the infanticide, the debauchery, the cruelty 
of which history accuses the Messalinas and Agrippinas 
of imperial Rome; I allude not to the orgies of the 
Palatine Hill, or the abominations which are inferred 
from the paintings of Pompeii, —I mean the general 
frivolity and extravagance and demoralization of the 
women of the Roman empire. Marriage was consid- 
ered inexpedient unless large dowries were brought to 
the husband. Numerous were the efforts of Emperors 
to promote honorable marriages, but the relation was 
shunned. Courtesans usurped the privileges of wives, 
and with unblushing effrontery. A man was derided 
who contemplated matrimony, for there was but little 
confidence in female virtue or capacity, and woman 
lost all her fascination when age had destroyed her 
beauty ; even her very virtues were distasteful to her 
self-indulgent husband. When, as sometimes hap- 
pened, the wife gained the ascendency by her charms, 
she was tyrannical; her relatives incited her to de- 
spoil her husband; she lived amid incessant broils ; 
she had no care for the future, and exceeded man in 
prodigality. “The government of her house is no 
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more merciful,” says Juvenal, “than the court of a 
Sicilian tyrant.” In order to render herself attractive, 
she exhausted all the arts of cosmetics and elaborate 
hair-dressing ; she delighted in magical incantations 
and love-potions. In the bitter satire of Juvenal we 


get an impression most melancholy and loathsome : — 


“*T were long to tell what philters they provide, 
What drugs to set a son-in-law aside, — 
Women, in judgment weak, in feeling strong, 
By every gust of passion borne along. 
To a fond spouse a wife no mercy shows; 
Though warmed with equal fires, she mocks his woes, 
And triumphs in his spoils; her wayward will 
Defeats his bliss and turns his good to ill. 
Women support the bar; they love the law, 
And raise litigious questions for a straw. 
Nay, more, they fence! who has not marked their oil, 
Their purple rigs, for this preposterous toil ! 
A woman stops at nothing; when she wears 
Rich emeralds round her neck, and in her ears 
Pearls of enormous size, — these justify 
Her faults, and make all lawful in her eye. 
More shame to Rome! in every street are found 
The essenced Lypanti, with roses crowned ; 
The gay Miletan and the Tarentine, 
Lewd, petulant, and reeling ripe with wine!” 


In the sixth satire of Juvenal is found the most 
severe delineation of woman that ever mortal penned. 
Doubtless he is libellous and extravagant, for only 
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Sn ne ee 
infamous women can stoop to such arts and degrada- 
tions as would seem to have been common in his time. 
But with all his probable exaggeration, we are forced 
to feel that but few women, even in the highest class, 
except those converted to Christianity, showed the 
virtues of a Lucretia, a Volumnia, a Cornelia, or an 
Octavia. The lofty virtues of a Perpetua, a Felicitas, 
an Agnes, a Paula, a Blessilla, a Fabiola, would have 
adorned any civilization; but the great mass were, 
what they were in Greece even in the days of Pericles, 
what they have ever been under the influence of Pa- 
ganism, what they ever will be without Christianity 
to guide them,— victims or slaves of man, revenging 
themselves by squandering his wealth, stealing his 
secrets, betraying his interests, and deserting his 
home. 

Another essential but demoralizing feature of Roman 
society was to be found in the games and festivals and 
gladiatorial shows, which accustomed the people to 
unnatural excitement and familiarity with cruelty and 
suffering. They made all ordinary pleasures insipid ; 
they ended in making homicide an institution. The 
butcheries of the amphitheatre exerted a fascination 
which diverted the mind from literature, art, and the 
enjoyments of domestic life. Very early they were the 
favorite sport of the Romans. Marcus and Decimus 
Brutus employed gladiators in celebrating the obsequies 
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of their fathers, nearly three centuries before Christ. 
“The wealth and ingenuity of the aristocracy were 
taxed to the utmost to content the populace and pro- 
vide food for the indiscriminate slaughter of the circus, 
where brute fought with brute, and man again with 
man, or where the skill and weapons of the latter were 
matched against the strength and ferocity of the first.” 
Pompey let loose six hundred lions in the arena in one 
day; Augustus delighted the people with four hundred 
and twenty panthers. The games of Trajan lasted one 
hundred and twenty days, when ten thousand gladia- 
tors fought, and ten thousand beasts were slain. Titus 
slaughtered five thousand animals at a time; twenty 
elephants contended, according to Pliny, against a band 
of six hundred captives. Probus reserved six hundred 
gladiators for one of his festivals, and slaughtered on 
another two hundred lions, twenty leopards, and three 
hundred bears ; Gordian let loose three hundred Afri- 
can hyenas and ten Indian tigers in the arena. Every 
corner of the earth was ransacked for these wild ani- 
mals, which were so highly valued that in the time of 
Theodosius it was forbidden by law to destroy a Getu- 
lian lion. No one can contemplate the statue of the 
Dying Gladiator which now ornaments the capitol at 
Rome, without emotions of pity and admiration. Ifa 
marble statue can thus move us, what was it to see 
the Christian gladiators contending with the fierce 
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lions of Africa! ‘The Christians to the lions!” was 
the cry of the brutal populace. What a sight was the 
old amphitheatre of Titus, five hundred and sixty feet 
long and four hundred and seventy feet wide, built 
on eighty arches and rising one hundred and forty feet 
into the air, with its four successive orders of archi- 
tecture, and enclosing its eighty thousand seated spec- 
tators, arranged according to rank, from the Emperor 
to the lowest of the populace, all seated on marble 
benches covered with cushions, and protected from the 
sun and rain by ample canopies! What an excitement, 
when men strove not with wild beasts alone, but with 
one another; and when all that human skill and 
strength, increased by elaborate treatment, and taxed 
to the uttermost, were put forth in needless slaughter, 
until the thirsty soil was wet and saturated with human 
gore! Familharity with such sights must have hard- 
ened the heart and rendered the mind insensible to 
refined pleasures. What theatres are to the French, 
what bull-fights are to the Spaniards, what horse-races 
are to the English, these gladiatorial shows were to the 
ancient Romans. The ruins of hundreds of amphithe- 
atres attest the universality of the custom, not in Rome 
alone, but in the provinces. 

Probably no people abandoned themselves to pleas- 
ures more universally than the Romans, after war had 
ceased to be their master passion. All classes alike 
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pursued them with restless eagerness. Amusements 
were .the fashion and the business of life. At the 
theatre, at the great gladiatorial shows, at the chariot 
races, emperors and senators and generals were always 
present in conspicuous and reserved seats of honor; 
behind them were the patricians, and then the ordinary 
citizens, and in the rear of these the people fed at the 
public expense. The Circus Maximus, the Theatre of 
Pompey, the Amphitheatre of Titus, would collectively 
accommodate over four hundred thousand spectators. 
We may presume that over five hundred thousand 
persons were in the habit of constant attendance on 
these demoralizing sports; and the fashion spread 
throughout all the great cities of the empire, so that 
there was scarcely a city of twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants which had not its theatres, amphitheatres, or 
circus. And when we remember the heavy bets on 
favorite horses, and the universal passion for gam- 
bling in every shape, we can form some idea of the 
effect of these amusements on the common mind, — 
destroying the taste for home pleasures, and for all 
that was intellectual and simple. 

What are we to think of a state of society where all 
classes had continual leisure for these sports! Habits 
of industry were destroyed, and all respect for employ- 
ments that required labor. The rich were supported 
by contributions from the provinces, since they were 
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the great proprietors of conquered lands; the poor 
had no solicitude for a living, since they were sup- 
ported at the public expense. All therefore gave 
themselves up to pleasure. Even the baths, designed 
for sanatory purposes, became places of resort and 
idleness, and ultimately of intrigue and vice. In the 
time of Julius Cesar we find no less a personage 
than the mother of Augustus making use of the 
public establishments; and in process of time the 
Emperors themselves bathed in public with the mean- 
est of their subjects. The baths in the time of Alex- 
ander Severus were not only kept open from sunrise to 
sunset, but even during the whole night. The luxuri- 
ous classes almost lived in the baths. Commodus took 
his meals in the bath. Gordian bathed seven times 
in the day, and Gallienus as often. They bathed 
before they took their meals, and after meals to pro- 
voke a new appetite; they did not content them- 
selves with a single bath, but went through a course of 
baths in succession, in which the agency of air as well 
as of water was applied; and the bathers were at- 
tended by an army of slaves given over to every 
sort of roguery and theft. Nor were water and air 
baths alone used; the people made use of scented 
oils to anoint their persons, and perfumed the water 
itself with the most precious essences. Bodily health 


and cleanliness were only secondary considerations ; 
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voluptuous pleasure was the main object. The ruins 
of the baths of Titus, Caracalla, and Diocletian in 
Rome show that they were decorated with prodigal 
magnificence, and with everything that could excite 
the passions, — pictures, statues, ornaments, and mir- 
rors. The baths were scenes of orgies consecrated 
to Bacchus, and the frescos on the excavated baths 
of Pompeii still raise a blush on the face of every 
spectator who visits them. I speak not of the elab- 
orate ornaments, the Numidian marbles, the precious 
stones, the exquisite sculptures that formed part 
of the decorations of the Roman baths, but of the 
demoralizing pleasures with which they were con- 
nected, and which they tended to promote. The baths 
ultimately became, according to the ancient writers, 
places of excessive and degrading debauchery. 


“ Balnea, vina, Venus corrumpunt corpora nostra.” 


If it were possible to allude to an evil more revolting 
than the sports of the amphitheatre and circus, or the 
extravagant luxuries of the table, I would say that the 
universal abandonment to money-making, for the en- 
joyment of the factitious pleasures it purchased, was 
even still more melancholy, since it struck deeper into 
the foundations which supported society. The leading 
spring of life was money. Boys were bred from early 
youth to all the mysteries of unscrupulous gains. 
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Usury was practised to such an incredible extent that 
the interest on loans in some instances equalled, in a 
few months, the whole capital; this was the more 
aristocratic mode of making money, which not even 
senators disdained. The pages of the poets show how 
profoundly money was prized, and how miserable were 
people without it. Rich old bachelors, without heirs, 
were held in the supremest honor. Money was the 
first object in all matrimonial alliances; and provided 
that women were only wealthy, neither bridegroom nor 
parent was fastidious as to age, or deformity, or mean- 
ness of family, or vulgarity of person. The needy de- 
scendants of the old patricians yoked themselves with 
fortunate plebeians, and the blooming maidens of a 
comfortable obscurity sold themselves, without shame 
or reluctance, to the bloated sensualists who could give 
them what they supremely valued, — chariots and dia- 
monds. The giddy women in love with ornaments 
and dress, and the godless men seeking what they 
should eat, could only be satisfied with what purchased 
their pleasures. The haughtiest aristocracy ever known 
on earth, tracing their lineage to the times of Cato and 
boasting of their descent from the Scipios and the 
Pompeys, accustomed themselves at last to regard 
money as the only test of their own social position. 
The great Augustine found himself utterly neglected 
at Rome because of his poverty,—being dependent 
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on his pupils, and they being mean enough to run 
away without paying him. Literature languished and 
died, since it brought neither honor nor emolument. 
No dignitary was respected for his office, only for his 
gains ; nor was any office prized which did not bring 
rich emoluments. Corruption was so universal that 
an official in an important post was sure of making 
a fortune in a short time. With such an idolatry of 
money, all trades and professions which were not fa- 
vorable to its accumulation fell into disrepute, while 
those who administered to the pleasures of a rich 
man were held in honor. Cooks, buffoons, and dan- 
cers received the consideration which artists and phi- 
losophers enjoyed at Athens in the days of Pericles. 
But artists and scholars were very few indeed in the 
more degenerate days of the empire; nor would 
they have had influence. The wit of a Petronius, 
the ridicule of a Martial, the bitter sarcasm of a Ju- 
venal were lost on a people abandoned to frivolous 
gossip and demoralizing excesses. The haughty scorn 
with which a sensual beauty, living on the smiles 
and purse of a fortunate glutton, would pass in her 
gilded chariot some of the impoverished descendants 
of the great Camillus might have provoked a smile, 
had any one been found, even a neglected poet, to give 
them countenance and sympathy. But, alas! every- 


body worshipped at the shrine of Mammon; every- 
38 
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body was valued for what he had, rather than for what 
he was; and life was prized, not for those pleasures 
which are cheap and free as heaven, not for quiet tastes 
and rich affections and generous sympathies, — the 
glorious certitudes of love, esteem, and friendship, 
which, “be they what they may, are yet the fountain- 
life of all our day,”— but for the gratification of 
depraved and expensive tastes, of those short-lived 
enjoyments which ended with the decay of appetite 
and the ennui of realized expectation,—all of the 
earth, earthy; making a wreck of the divine image 
which was made for God and heaven, preparing the 
way for a most fearful retribution, and producing on 
contemplative minds a sadness allied with despair, 
driving them to caves and solitudes, and making death 
the relief from sorrow. 

The fourteenth satire of Juvenal is directed mainly to 
the universal passion for gain and the demoralizing 
vices it brings in its train, which made Rome a Vanity 
Fair and even a Pandemonium. 

The old Greek philosophers gloried in their poverty; 
but poverty was the greatest reproach to a Roman. 
“Tn exact proportion to the sum of money a man keeps 
in his chest,” says Juvenal, “is the credit given to his 
oath. And the first question ever asked of a man is 
in reference to his income, rather than his character. 
How many slaves does he keep; how many acres 
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does he own; what dishes are his table spread 
with ?— these are the universal inquiries. Poverty, 
bitter though it be, has no sharper sting than this, — 
that it makes men ridiculous. Who was ever allowed 
at Rome to become a son-in-law, if his estate was infe- 
rior? What poor man’s name appears in any will?” 
And with this reproach of poverty there were no 
means to escape from it. Nor was there alleviation. 
A man was regarded as a fool who gave anything ex- 
cept to the rich. Charity and benevolence were un- 
known virtues. The sick and the miserable were left 
to die unlamented and unknown. Prosperity and suc- 
cess, no matter by what means they were purchased, 


secured reverence and influence. 


Such was imperial Rome, in all the internal relations 
of life, and amid all the trophies and praises which 
resulted from universal conquest,—a sad, gloomy, 
dismal picture, which fills us with disgust as well as 
melancholy. If any one deems it an exaggeration, 
he has only to read Saint Paul’s first chapter in his 
epistle to the Romans. I cannot understand the en- 
thusiasm of Gibbon for such a people, or for such 
an empire,— a grinding and resistless imperial despo- 
tism, a sensual and proud aristocracy, a debased and 
ignorant populace, enormously disproportionate condi- 
tions of fortune, slavery flourishing to a state unprece- 
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dented in the world’s history, women the victims and 
the toys of men, lax sentiments of public and private 
morality, a whole people given over to demoralizing 
sports and spectacles, pleasure the master passion of 
the people, money the mainspring of society, a uni- 
versal indulgence in all the vices which lead to vio- 
lence and prepare the way for the total eclipse of the 
glory of man. Of what value was the cultivation of 
Nature, or a splendid material civilization, or great 
armies, or an unrivalled jurisprudence, or the tri- 
umph of energy and skill, when the moral health was 
completely undermined? A world therefore as fair 
and glorious as our own must needs crumble away. 
There were no powerful conservative forces; the 
poison had descended to the extremities of the social 
system. A corrupt body must die when vitality has 
fled. The soul was gone; principle, patriotism, virtue, 
had all passed away. The barbarians were advancing 
to conquer and desolate; there was no power to resist 
them but enervated and timid legions, with the ac- 
cumulated vices of all the nations of the earth, which 
they had been learning for four hundred years. Society 
must needs resolve itself into its original elements 
when men would not make sacrifices, and so few be- 
longed to their country. The machine was sure to 
break up at the first great shock. No State could 


stand with such an accumulation of wrongs, with 
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such complicated and fatal diseases eating out the 
vitals of the empire. No form of civilization, how- 
ever brilliant and lauded, could arrest decay and ruin 
when public and private virtue had fled. The house 
was built upon the sand. 

The army might rally under able generals, in view of 
the approaching catastrophe ; philosophy might console 
the days of a few indignant citizens; good Emperors 
might attempt to raise barriers against corruption, — 
still, nothing, according to natural laws, could save the 
empire. Even Christianity could not arrest the ruin. 
It had converted thousands, and had sowed the seeds of 
future and better civilizations. It was sent, however, 
not to save a decayed and demoralized empire, but the 
world itself. Not until the Germanic barbarians, with 
their nobler elements of character, had taken possession 
of the seats of the old civilization, were the real tri- 
umphs of Christianity seen. Had the Roman empire 
continued longer, Christianity might have become still 
more corrupted; in the prevailing degeneracy it cer- 
tainly could not save what was not worth preserv- 
ing. The strong grasp which Rome had laid upon 
the splendors of all the ancient Pagan Civilizations 
was to be relaxed. Antiquity had lived out its life. 
The empire of the Caesars was doomed. Retributive 
justice must march on in its majestic course. The 
empire had accomplished its mission; the time came 
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for it to die. The Sibylline oracle must needs be 
fulfilled: ““O haughty Rome, the divine chastisement 
shall come upon thee; fire shall consume thee; thy 
wealth shall perish; foxes and wolves shall dwell 
among thy ruins: and then what land that thou 
hast enslaved shall be thy ally, and which of thy 
gods shall save thee? For there shall be confusion 
over the face of the whole earth, and the fall of cities 
shall come.” 
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priests, 108; philosophy, 183; myth- 
ology, 111-113; divinities, 109; 
myths, 108; polytheism, 110; life, 
497; cities, 499; architecture, 381; 
history, 335; comedy, 318; litera- 
ture, 311: temples, 388; astronomy, 
447, 448; statues, 403; gods, 113; 
inductions, 470. 

Guardians and wards, 284. 


H. 


Hastatt, 545. 
Helepolis, 547. 
Heliocentric theory, 459. 
Heliopolis, 444. 
Hepheestus, 115. 

Hera, 116. 

Heraclitus, 192. 
Hermes, 116. 
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Hestia, 118. i Dre 
Hiero, 314. LaBxo, 270. 

High treason, 294. Laocoon, 410. 
Hindu pantheism, 77. Lao-tse, 177. 
Hindus, 70. Latona, 118. 


Hipparchus, 455, 476. 
Hippocracy, 468, 469, 471. 
Homer, 311 ; astronomy of, 446. 
Homeeopathy, 470. 

Horace, 320, 326, 332. 
Hortensius, 272. 


Ik 


Ipras of Plato, 217. 

Iliad, its heroes, 526. 

Imperial despotism, 564; rule, 265. 
Indian speculation, 186 ; topes, 378. 
Indo-European, 76. 

Infantry, 543. 

Intestate succession, 299. 

Ionian Sophoi, 186. 

Tonic order, 386. 

Iranians, 53. 


J. 


JERUSALEM, its siege, 549. 
Jewish religion, 29. 

Judex, 290. 

Julius Cesar, 341, 458. 
Juno, 116. 

Jupiter Ammon, 372. 
Jurisprudence, 247. 
Justinian, 274. 

Juvenal, 332 ; satires of, 585. 


K. 


Kuem, 34. 
Kneph, 33. 


Laws of Sparta, 253; of the Twelve 
Tables, 266; of Athens, 254; of per- 
sons, 279; of marriage, 280; of 
Menu, 69, 78; pertaining to things, 
285. 

Leather, 492. 

Legionaries, 540. 

Length of solar year, 446. 

Lex Julia, 268. 

Libel and slander among the Romans, 
289. 

Linen manufacture, 491. 

Livy, 342. 

Loo, 148. 

Lucian, 598. 

Lucilius, 332. 

Lucretius, 328. 

Luxury of the table, 591. 

Lycurgus, 253. 

Lysippus, 409. 


M. 


MACEDONIAN phalanx, 536. 

Map, 61. 

Marcus Aurelius, 242. 

Marius, 542. 

Marriage discouraged at Rome, 584 
Mars, 116. 

Martial, 333. 

Material civilization of Egypt, 484. 
Mausoleum of Artemisia, 407. 
Medical science, 473. 

Mencius, 175. 

Menes, 31. 

Mercury, 116. 

Merivale, 598. 

Military weapons of Egyptians, 532: 
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force of Egypt, 529; engines, 547;|Pantheon, 378. 


camps, 5543; organization of the 
Greeks, 535 ; of the Romans, 556. 

Minerva, 117. 

Minor deities of Greece, 119. 

Mithra, 58. 

Mithridates, 558. 

Modestinus, 271. 

Mongolian, 74. 

Monotheism, 32. 

Mouldings, 387. 

Mummius, 427. 

Mythology, 110, 112; the creation of 
poets and artistc, 121. 


N. 


Navivs, 321. 

Nalanda monastery, 381. 
Nature worship, 32. 
Neptune, 115. 

Nirvana, 93. 

Nobilitas, 263. 


O. 


OBLATIONS and sacrifices, 49. 

Obliquity of the ecliptic, 450. 

Oil unknown in Greek painting, 420. 

Olympian deities, 118. 

Oriental laws, 251; legends, 112. 

Origin of the world, 188. 

Original seat of the Aryans, 70. 

Osiris, 34. 

Ostentations of the wealthy classes, 
569. 


12. 


PAGAN society, 563. 

Paganism and Christianity compared, 
129. 

Painting, 416. 


Paper, 491. 

Papinian, 270. 
Parrhasius, 425. 
Parmenides, 200. 
Parthenon, 385. 
Paternal power, 283. 
Patriotism extinguished at Rome, 566. 
Paula, 271. 

Pediment, 393. 
Peisistratus, 255. 

Penal statutes, 298. 
Pericles, 352. 
Peripatetics, 223, 
Persian armies, 534; religion, 53. 
Persians, 54, 332. 
Personal rights, 300. 
Phalanx, 536. 
Pharsalia, 557. 

Phidias, 404. 

Philip of Macedon, 537. 
Philosophy, 184. 
Pheenician gods, 48. 
Physical geography, 474. 
Physicians, 467. 
Physics, 467. 

Pindar, 313. 

Plato, 216. 

Plautus, 321. 
Plebeians, 576. 
Plebiscita, 267. 

Plebs, 260. 

Pliny, 475. 

Polygnotus, 419. 
Polytheism, 40, 52. 
Pompeii, 499. 

Pontifex Maximus, 136. 
Popular rights, 251. 
Populus, 260. 

Porch, philosophy of the, 231. 
Poseidon, 115. 

Preetor, 290. 

Praetorian cohort, 553. 
Praxiteles, 407. 
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Precession of the equinoxes, 456. 
Priests as law-givers, 250. 
Principes, 545. 

Propertius, 331. 

Proserpine, 119. 

Prostration of Roman liberties, 565. 
Protagoras, 207. 

Ptolemy, 459. 

Ptolemy Euergetes, 454. 

Public works of Egypt, 485. 
Punishment of crime, 295. 
Pythagoras, 195, 450, 462, 466. 


R. 


Ra, 33. 

Rameses the Great, 372, 521. 

Reign of despotism, 566. 

Religion of Assyria, 43; of India, 67. 

Ritualism, 127. 

Roman art, 392; armor, 546; armies, 
538; cavalry, 544; deities, 137; 
conquests, 559; cities, 499; coena, 
570; constitutions, 264; calendar, 
457; history, 340; legions, 539-544; 
luxury, 498; oratory, 356; power, 
558; painting, 428; poetry, 320, 324; 
patricians, 259; philosophy, 237; 
religion, 134; roads, 503; satire, 
332; senate, 259; senators, 263; 
soldiers, 538. 

Rome, 505. 


eh 


SACRIFICES, 81, 134. 

Saint Paul’s description of the Romans, 
595. 

Sallust, 340. 

Sanskrit literature, 309. 

Saracenic architecture, 381; schools, 
470. 

Scevola, 267, 269. 


Scaling-ladders, 548. 

School of Alexandria, 455. 

Scopas, 408. 

Seneca, 362. 

Servius Sulpicius, 269. 

Sesostris, 372. 

Set, 34. 

Shang-te, 167. 

Sibylline oracle, 598. 

Siddartha, 85-88. 

Sidereal maps, 451. 

Slavery, 301, 581. 

Socii, 553. 

Socrates, 208; services of, 214. 

Socratic movement, 225; philosophy, 
210. 

Solon, 254. 

Soothsayers, 445. 

Sophists, 205. 

Sophocles, 316. 

Spartan phalanx, 535. 

Sphere and cylinder, 463. 

Succession to property, 285. 

Suetonius, 598. 

Sulla, 557. 

Sun dial, 449. 

Supernaturalism, 187. 

Superstitions at Rome, 578. 

Superstitious rites, 135. 

Symposia, 497. 


Ar 


Tacitus, 344. 

Tarentum, 549. 

Taxes under the emperors, 566. 

Temple of Zeus, 124; caves, 379; of 
Karnak, 373; of Belus, 448; of 
Solomon, 876. 

Terence, 323. 

Terrors of poverty, 578. 

Testaments, 286. 

Testudo, 547. 

Triarii, 545. 
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Us Whewell’s estimate of Hipparchus, 
455. 
UNIVERSAL tendency to war, 526. Wills, 257. 
Witness, 292. 
V. 


Vepas, 68, 74, 75. 
Velites, 545. 
Venus, 117. 
Vesta, 118. 

Via Sacra, 509. 
Vinea, 547. 
Virgil, 324. 
Vitellius, 571. 
Vulcan, 115. 


We 
WatER clocks, 452. 


Wax in painting, 420. 


X. 


XANTIPPE, 208. 
Xenophanes, 198. 
Xenophon, 338. 


Z. 


ZEND-AVESTA, 56. 
Zeno, 231. 

Zeno of Elea, 201. 
Zeus, 114. 
Zoroaster, ov. 
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